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At  6.25  p.m.  tomorrow 
and  every  Tuesday 
SAAsSUPFRB7f7 
The  finest  way  to  Johannesburg. 
Call  03-658388  or  657759. 

Or  your  travel  agent. 
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Bank  p£  Israel  Governor  Moshe 
Maudelbaum’s  letter  last,  month 
warning  Finanee  Minister  Ylgal 
Cohen-Orgad  about  a  dangerous 
t  drop  .in:  foreign' -currency  .reserves 
f  came,  at  the  same  time  central  hanfc- 
ofSdals  were  denying  press  reports 
that  the  public  had  purchased  some 
$300  million  daring  Jane.:  ■ 

.  Official  figures  released  yesterday 
:  by  the  central  bank’s  research  de¬ 
partment  j  hpwever,  confirmed  the. 
reports,  .showing  that  the  private 
sector  bought  some  $295  in- foreign 
currency  in  Jane.  To  prevent  show¬ 
ing  a  drastic  drop  in  reserves,.,  the 
bank  and  the  Treasury  took  over¬ 
night  loans  from  abroad  at  the  end  of 
Jane. 

Mandelbaam’s  attempt  to -.place 
the  blame  for  the  drop  in  foreign 
currency  reserves  entirely,  on  the 
Finance  Ministry's  shoulders  has 
.-strained  relations  between  tha  gov¬ 
ernor  and  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
Coben-Orgad. 

f.  -  Mandelbanm  said  in  a  TV  inter¬ 
view  on  Saturday  that  he  had  warned 
Coben-Orgad  about  the  dangerous 
"  chop  in-  reserves  and  demanded  im- 
.  mediate  steps  to  heal  die  economy. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned  that 
.  Mandelb  aom's  'warning  in  fact  came 
in  a  letter  sent  to  the  finance  minister 

-  and  to  Prime  Minster  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir  during  the  first  week  of  July.  . 

But  ministry  sourcessaidthe  letter 
-was  sent  only  when  Cohen-Orgad 
'  himself  was  aware  of  the  situation 
.  and  had  already  started  to  take  steps 
to  corb  the  ran  on  the  dollar,  such  as 
•  restricting  credit  to  the  public!.  -  * 

Public  pressure  caused  a  $35i  mlF 
;  Hon  drop  in  toe  reserves  in  July, 

-  despite  efforts  by  toe  central  bask 
'  and  the  Treasury  to  stop  the  down¬ 
ward  trend.  This -led  to  the. 15  per 


cent  levy  on  purchase  of  foreign 
currency  for  travel  abroad  and  on 
•  •  services  provided  to  travellers  — 
which  was  imposed  the  day  after  the 
.  election. ... 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  said  yester¬ 
day  that  Mandelbaam’s  remarks  foK 
lowed  harsh  attacks  on  him  last  week 
In  the  Knesset  Finance  Committee, 
.where  he  was  accused  of  frying  to 
.  conceal  information  on  the  drop  in 
reserves  from  the  public  before  the 
election: 

.  The  Bank  of  Israel  officials  stres¬ 
sed  that  the  criticism  of  Mandle¬ 
baum  was  made  by  Likud  MK  Dan 

-  Tichon,  apd  argued  that  it  was1  de¬ 
signed  to  absolve  p>hen-Orgad  of 
responsibilityjor  the  situation. 

,  “The.  letter  which  Mandlebaum 
-addressed  to  Cohen-Orgad  and 
.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  was 
detailed  enough.  There  is  no  way  he 
can  now  say  that  no  clear  warning 

-  was  contained  in  it,”  the  officials 

added. ;  . 

.  .  “Moreover,  were  it  not  for  the 
;  pressure  which  toe.  Bank  of  Israel 
put  on  the  government  immediately 
after  the  election,  no  steps  would 
have  been  taken  against  the  drop  if 
foreign  currency  reserves,'"  ^©  offi- 
culls  claimed.  They  said  that  on 
Tuesday;  July  24,  it  was  the- central 
bank  which  had  first  decided  to  act  to 
halt  trading  in  foreign  cmrency. 

'  Cohen-Orgad  and  Mandlebaum 
met -yesterday  evening,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Finance  Ministry  sources  they 
did  not  discuss  toe  foreign  currency 
.  situation. 

During  the  meeting,  Cohen- 
Orgad  announced-  that  be  had 
appointed  Freddy  Wider,  a  senior  - 
hank- official  to  toe  post  of  foreign 
currency  controller.  Wider  succeeds 
Yosef  Sang,  who  last  month  became 
general  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Bank._=’ 


Beirut  agrees  to  Soviet  plan 


BEIRUT  <AP);<-  ^-ebtoion ;  has 
agreed  to  a  Soviet  pn^osaltor  con- 
vening  an  in  ternationkl  oonfere  nee 
to  solve  toe  Middle  East  crisis,-  news¬ 
papers  here  reported  yesterday.  •“ 
Both  toe  independent  An-Nahar 
and  toe  leftist  AsSafir  newspapers 
quoted  diplomatic  sources  .  aT  the 
Foreign  Ministry^  as  saying  the 
Lebanese  agreement  on  holding 
such  a  conference  was  relayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  visit  by  a  Soviet 
official  to  Beirut. 


The'  newspapers  said  the 
Lebanese  side  also  tcid  toe  Soviet 
'  official  that  the  Lebanese  crisis 
-  should  be !  solved  apart  from  toe 
.  Isnteli-Arab  conflict. 

-  Meanwhile,  police  said  sniper  fire 
pexristed  in  toe  port  dty  of  Tripoli  in 
Syrian-controlled  northern  Lebanon 
yesterday  following  three  days  of 
fighting  between  two  rival  pro-  and 
anti-Syrian  militias  vying  for  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  country's  second  largest 
city."'' 


itichard  Burton  dies  at  58 


(P 


LONDON :  (AP)'.  -  Actor  Richard 
Burton  died  of.  acerehral  hemor¬ 
rhage  yesterday  in  ;  a  hospital  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  reported. 
-  He  was  58.  .  -  -  '  . - 

The  BBC  gave  no  details  mid  did 
not  say  who  anaounced  the  dealh. 

'  -  Burton  owned  a  home  in-Geneva 

and  had  been  acting-in  a  -new  fihn 
version  being  made  in  Britain  of 
J9S4i  <jeorge  Orwell’s ftrturisiit 
dassicabOut  tofafitariamsm- 
.  .-  In :  his  most  recent  remarks  to 
reporter,  the  flamboyant  Welsh- 
actor  and  former  husband  of 
‘  actress  Elizabeth  Taylor  told  repor¬ 
ters  last  June  that  Ire  had  given  up 
drinking  ;axid  was  in  “semi- 
retirement."-  _  _ 

Burton  was.,  one  of  Britain’s 
greatest  Shakespearean  stage  actors 
and  a  veteran  of  more' than  40 
rqng^ng-from  classics  such  as 
mos  Afrmd  qf  Virginia  Wooffmd 
TheSpy  who  Carheinfrom  the  Cold , 
through  multi -million  dollar  block¬ 
busters  Kke  Cleopatra  to- a  suing  of 
forgotten  failures. 

The  BBC  said  Burton' was  rashai 
to  hospital  after  feeling  21 at  his. 
home  pear  Geneva. 

.  :Burton;.wito».to^.h^,®9eY0?0B 
NfcaOd  ruggedly  handsome  face  made 
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Barton  pictured  in  Jerusalem  in 

1975.!-  (Rahanmn  Israeli) 

him  the  heartthrob  of  millions,  was 
married  five  times,  twice  to  Taylor. 
His  widow  is  Sally  Hay,  36,  a  former 
BBC  production  assistant  whom  be 
married  lastyear. 

Last  month  he  was  playing  a  small 
role  as  a  rich  U.S.  congressman 

alongside  his  daughter,  Kate,  26,  in 
the  CBS  Television  series  Ellis  4s- 
Imtd ;  He  had  two  daughters,  both  by 
his  fiistwife,  Sybfl  Williams. 


Soldier  killed  and  2  wounded 
in  eastern  sector  of  Lebanon 


By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  An  IDF  soldier  was 
killed  and  two  were  wounded  -  one 
very  seriously  -  in  the  eastern  sector 
of  Lebanon  when  an  armoured  per¬ 
sonnel  carrier  hit  a  mine  two 
kilometres  north  of  Yamik  yesterday 
afternoon. 

The  three  were  transferred  by 
helicopter  to  Rambam  Hospital  in 
Haifa. 

The  vehicle  hit  toe  mine  on  a 
patrol  road  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Barukh,  where  heavy,  shrubbery 
offers  cover  for  saboteurs. 

Israel  Television  said  the 
saboteurs  probably  came  from  be¬ 
hind  Syrian  lines  and  returned  after 
laying  the  mine. 

Attempts  to  attack  IDF  soldiers  in 
toe  eastern  sector  of  Lebanon  have 
increased  recently.  PLO  forces  occa¬ 
sionally  fire  at  IDF  units  from  Syrian 


lines,  and  toe  Syrians  sometimes 
allow  PLO  units  to  go  through  their 
lines  to  attack  Israeli  units. 

At  the  same  time,  there  qre  units 
operating  from  inside  Israeli-held 
territory  in  eastern  Lebanon. 

There  were  no  casualties  in  three 
other  attempted  attacks  on  IDF  sol¬ 
diers  in  South  Lebanon  yesterday. 

A  Katyusha  rocket  was  fired  at  an 
IDF  outpost  four  kilometres  north¬ 
east  of  Tyre;  a  rocket-propelled  gre¬ 
nade  was  fired  at  an  IDF  position  in 
Tyre;  and  light  arms  fire  was 
directed  at  an  IDF  outpost  in  Naba- 
tiya. 

Israel  Radio  reported  yesterday 
that  IDF  sources  said  there  has  been 
a  serious  increase  in  attacks  on  IDF 
troops  in  southern  Lebanon  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Some  250  attacks  have 
occurred  in  toe  last  four  months. 


Nine  ships  so  far  blasted  in  Red  Sea 

Ship  reported  sinking 
off  North  Yemen  coast 


MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  -  A 
Liberian-registered  vessel  was  re¬ 
ported  sinking  in  international  wa¬ 
ters  in  the  southern  Red  Sea  yester¬ 
day,  extending  the  range  of  myste¬ 
rious  underwater  explosions  that 
have  hindered  navigation  in  the  im¬ 
portant  waterway  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

North  Yemen  announced  its  navy 
was  keeping  a  vigilant  guard  on  its 
territorial  waters,  which  are  toe 
southernmost  region  of  the  Red  Sea 
area  where  the  blasts  have  occurred . 

Lloyds  Intelligence  in  London  has 
reported  nine  ships  damaged  by  toe 
explosions  that  began  July  27  near 
Egyptian  waters.  Gulf  shipping 
sources  have  confirmed  that  six  ships 
were  damaged.  But  they  said  dam¬ 
age  was  “not  too  serious”  and  there 
were  no  casualties. 

Yemeni  officials,  reached  by  tele¬ 
phone  in  Sanaa,  said  three  ships 
have  been  damaged  by  explosions  in 


Yemeni  waters.  The  ships  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  11,800-ton  Greek  vessel 
Kriti  Coral,  toe  5,150-ton  Turkish 
Morgul,  and  the  7,720-ton  East  Ger- . 
man  freighter  Georg  Schumann. 

Yesterday's  blast  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  the  88,599-ton  Oceanic  Energy 
of  Monrovia.  A  Lloyds  spokesman 
in  London  said  the  ship's  distress 
message  indicated  it  was  sinking. 

Lloyds  said  the  ship  was  sailing 
from  the  North  Yemeni-  port  of 
Hodeida  to  toe  Saudi  Arabian  port 
of  Jedda. 

Shipping  sources  in  toe  Gulf  noted 
that  this  would  not  be  the  worst 
casualty  to  date  from  the  Red  Sea 
explosions.  The  blast  occurred  much 
deeper  into  the  Red  Sea  and  interna¬ 
tional  waters  than  earlier  ones,  the 
sources  noted. 

Government  officials  in  Sanaa  de¬ 
clined  comment  on  the  tanker  inci- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  51 


Shamir  dismisses  Soviet  peace  plan 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
-said  yesterday  that  the  Soviet  peace 
(dan  for  the  Middle  East,  as  aired 
last  week  by  Tass,  the  official  Soviet 
news  agency,  is  acceptable  neither  to 
Israel,  the  U.S.,  nor  the  western 
powers. 

The  idea  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference  is  unworkable,  be  said  in  a 
survey  of  diplomatic  developments 
at  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion. 

Shamir  said  that  more  than  half  a 
dozen  foreign  beads  of  states,  pre¬ 
miers  and  foreign  ministers  will  be 
visiting  this  country  in  the  coming 
months.  There  could  be  no  better 


proof  than  this,  Shamir  said,  that 
Israel's  international  standing  is  con¬ 
tinually  improving. 

He  said  that  Israel  is  keeping  a 
very  close  watch  on  the  threat  to 
international  marine  traffic  in  the 
Red  Sea  from  mines.  So  far,  Shamir 
said,  the  only  details  available  to  the 
government  are  common  know¬ 
ledge,'  and  beyond  what  has  already 
been  published  in  the  world  media, 
be  had  nothing  to  add. 

Israeli  shipping  is  naturally  en¬ 
dangered  just  as  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  Shamir  said,  since  mines 
appear  to  constitute  a  general  threat, 
not  targeted  against  any  specific  flag. 


I^t  security  planned  for  Hebron  prayer  book  interment 


ByDAYTOWCHARBSON 
•  Jen«aJtm  Post  Reporter  / 
HEBRON.^  Security  fences  intend  , 
ensaring  that  tomorrow's'  planned 
ritual  interment  of  tom  pagesfrom 
seyeral  Jewish  ^jaayer  books  disco-* 
vend  in  the  town  over  the  weekend 
is  not  ezplorted.by  settlers  for 'any 
partisantor  vigilante  aetidQ 
ijwal  Arab  -residents,  souiws  said 


lastnight.  ■ 

The  torn  pages/beheved  to  come 
from  three  or  fornTprayer  books, 
were  discovered  late  on  Friday  scat¬ 
tered  around  toe  Sea  market  In  Heb¬ 
ron.  Settlers  immediately  began  col¬ 
lecting  the  pieces,  and  resumed  the 

task  on  Saturday. 

Loqp.i  and  militaiy  sources  re¬ 
ported.  cfiscemable  tension  in  the 
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town  as  the  settlers  went  about  their 
work  and  later  claimed  that  they  bad 
collected  five  or  six  “sacks”  of  dese¬ 
crated  texts.  It  later  emerged  that 
there  were  only  five  or  six  packets, 
and  there  is  still  no1  indication  of 
premediated  desecration. 

Yesterday,,  the  local  Wakf  (Mos¬ 
lem  Trust)  and  Arab' notables  con¬ 
demned  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
sdtleis  for  their  part  let  it  be  known 
that  any  “action”  they  had  been 
planning  had  been  postponed  “for 
the  time  being.”- 
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Deposed  Hebron  mayor  Mustafa 
Natsbe  said  that  Moslems  treat  the 
holy  texts  of  all  religions  with  re¬ 
spect. 

Official  sources  said  last  night  that 
the  tom  pages  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  who  were  investigat¬ 
ing.  but  that  they  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  settlers,  who  plan  to  inter 
them  tomorrow,  Tish’a  Be’Av  in  the 
town's  ancient  cemetery. 

These  sources  speculated  last 
night  that  the  pages  could  well  have 
been  contained  in  some  item  of  furn¬ 
iture  or  suitcase  bought  in  Israel  by 
one  of  the  flea-market  vendors  and 
discarded  in  the  market  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  value  or  regard 
for  the  possible  consequence  of  their 
discovery. 

.  Several  years  ago,  when  a  crowd 
of  Arab  youths  rioted  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  desecrated  Jewish 
books  and  texts,  settlers  took  re¬ 
venge,  in  one  case  setting  dogs  on 
some  Arab  apprentices. 


President  asks  Peres  to  form  government 

Aguda  says  it  may  joi 
a  Labour-led  coalition 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Agudat  Yisrael  indicated  last 
night  that  it  might  be  the  first 
party  to  break  out  of  the 
political-arithmetical  holding 
pattern  that  has  prevailed  since 
the  election. 

Aguda  MK  Menahem  Porush 
said  last  night  that  if  his  two-seat 
party  concludes  that  Yitzhak 
Shamir  has  no  prospect  of  form¬ 
ing  a  government,  it  will  swing  its 
support  behind  Shimon  Peres  - 
provided  the  religious  terms  are 
right. 

Porush  said  (Yahad  leader!  Ezer 
Weizman's  firm  resolve  not  to  join  a 
government  with  Tehiya  seems  in¬ 
deed  to  mean  that  Shamir  has  no 
chance  of  forming  a  Likud-led 
narrow-based  government.  “His 
situation  is  very  serious.”  Porush 
said. 

Ponish  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  if  Aguda  aligns  itself  with 
Labour,  the  National  Religious  Par¬ 
ty  will  follow  suit.  He  said  he  has  an 
“accord”  to  this  effect  with  “top 
people”  in  the  NRP. 

On  Friday,  acting  on  orders  from 
its  two  top  sages.  Rabbi  Eli  ezer 
Shach  and  the  Hassidic  Rebbe  of 
Gur.  the  two  Aguda  MKs.  Rabbi 
Avraham  Shapiro  and  Menahem 
Porush,  told  President  Chaim  Her¬ 


zog  that  they  prefer  Shamir  as  pre¬ 
mier. 

They  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  a 
unity  government  as  unrealistic. 

The  first  hint  of  a  shift  came  in  an 
interview  by  Porush  yesterday  to 
Israel  Radio's  Yiddish  language  ser¬ 
vice.  “If  we  see  that  Shamir  has  no 
chance,  we  will  go  with  Labour.” 
Porush  said  categorically. 

The  interviewer  asked  if  this 
meant  Aguda  might  be  ready  “to  sit 
with  (Citizens'  Rights  Movement 
leader)  Shulamit  Aloni"  -  and 
Porusb  carefully  did  not  rule  this 
out.  He  said  it  would  depend  on 
whether  Aguda  could  achieve  the 
“influence”  it  sought. 

Later,  Porush  said  that  he  had 
meanwhile  spoken  to  Ezer  Weiz- 
man,  who  reiterated  his  determined 
refusal  to  join  a  Likud-led  govern¬ 
ment  with  Tehiya.  Weizman  also 
stressed  that  he  could  nor  join  a 
Labour-led  government  resting  on 
Communist  support;  but  if  there 
were  religious  parties  in  too,  which 
would  obviate  the  need  to  rely  on  the 
Communists,  then  he  could  join. 

Porush  said  Rabbi  Shach's  main 
concern  was  that  the  Aguda  not  treat . 
the  Likud  ungratefully  after  seven 
years  of  harmonious  and  fruitful 
partnership.  This,  he  explained,  en¬ 
tails  not  betraying  the  Likud  or  spoil¬ 
ing  Shamir's  chances  of  forming  a 
government. 


If.  however.  Shamir  has  no  such 
chances,  then  nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
rayed  or  spoiled. 

Porush  hinted  though,  that  the 
Rebbe  of  Gur  has  deep-se3ted  re¬ 
servations  about  Shimon  Peres,  and 
this  could  be  an  obstacle  to  a 
Labour- Aguda  rapprochement. 

Aguda  s  move,  if  it  crystallizes, 
could  be  crucially  important  for 
Labour,  since  Aguda  is  the  only 
religious  party  capable  of  starting  a 
“domino”  process  in  Labour's  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  religious  camp.  Shas  and 
Morasha  are  publicly  committed  to 
Likud,  and  the  NRP  is  publicly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  unity  government.  Agu¬ 
da  has  publicly  spumed  a  unity  gov¬ 
ernment  .  and  while  it  recommended 
Shamir  for  the  premiership,  iis 
spokesmen  have  been  consistently 
careful  not  to  “disqualify”  Labour. 

Paradoxically,  as  some  observers 
noted  last  night,  there  is  a  coalesc¬ 
ence  of  interests  between  the  uitra- 
Orthodox  Aguda  and  the  left  wing  of 
Mapam:  Both  -  for  their  own 
reasons  -  want  to  prevent  a  unity 
government. 

Mapam  may  well  be  more  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  religious  concessions 
to  the  Aguda  and  the  NRP  than 
political  concessions  to  the  Likud. 

Labour  leaders  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  to  the  religious  parties  that 
they  could  offer,  as  a  last  resort,  a 
(Continued  on  Pape  2.  Cut.  2 1 


Peres,  Shamir  to  meet  today  on  unity  gov't 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Prime  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Shamir  and  prime  minister- 
designate  Shimon  Peres  plan  to  meet 
at  the  King  David  Hotel  this  after¬ 
noon  to  continue  their  talks  on  the 
establishment  of -a  government  of 
national  unity.  The  meeting  was 
scheduled  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  two  yesterday 
afternoon,  after  Peres  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Shamir  inviting  him  to  begin 
formal  national  unity  negotiations. 

The  Alignment's  strategy  will  be 
to  conduct  parallel  negotiations  with 
the  Likud  and  the  smaller  parties. 
While  the  talks  with  the  Likud  will 
deal  only  with  the  establishment  of  a 
unity  government,  toe  smaller  par¬ 
ties  will  also  be  sounded  out  about 
participating  in  a  narrower 


Alignment-led  government.  ' 

The  Alignment's  ad  hoc  negotiat¬ 
ing  committee  met  at  Labour  Party 
headquarters  here  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  shortly  after  President  Chaim 
Herzog  charged  Peres  with  the  task 
of  forming  the  next  government. 
Participants  said  that  it  was  decided 
to  begin  coalition  negotiations  im¬ 
mediately.  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  process  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

In  addition  to  tomorrow's  meeting 
with  Shamir,  Peres  and  his  negotiat¬ 
ing  team  -  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Yitzhak 
Navon,  Haim  Bar-Lev  and  possibly 
others  -  plan  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning  with  leaders  of  the  National 
Religious  Party.  They  may  meet 
with  Yahad  leader  Ezer  Weizman  as 
well.  The  Alignment’s  intention  is  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  almost  all 


the  Knesset  factions  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Most  of  the  some  15  participants 
at  yesterday's  preparatory  meeting 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Likud  could  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  unif\  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  letter  to  Shamir.  Peres 
wrote  that  the  "serious  nature”  of 
last  week's  e7.pbra;«cy  "ik*  '".e- 
tween  the  tw  o  sides  encouraged  him 
to  believe  that  such  a  government  is 
indeed  possible. 

The  composition  of  a  national  uni¬ 
ty  government  must  reflect  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  forces  among  the  parties 
participating  in  it.  and  it  must  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  agreed 
basic  principles.  Peres  wrote. 

The  Labour  Party  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  yesterday's  meeting 
(Continued  on  Pase  2,  Col. 


You’ll  have 
finished  your 
banking  before 
anyone  else 
even  starts 


From  now  on,  in  addition  io  their 
regular  morning  opening  hours,  ali  of 
Israel  Discount  Bank's  branches  will 
open  for  business  at  3.45pm  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

This  is  earlier  than  any  other  bank  and 
will  permit  you  to  complete  your 
banking  transactions  as  early  as  4.00pm. 
In  addition,  on  these  days,  the  Bank's 
branches  will  stay  open  until  6.00pm, 
giving  you  expanded  opportunities  to 
effect  your  banking  in  the  evening 
hours  at  your  convenience. 

On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  our 
branches  will  be  closed  in  the 
( afternoon, 

,  If  you  wish  to  obtain  banking  services 
124  hours  a  day,  join  Telebank  Discount's 
“Home  Banking”  by  phone  service. 
Wherever  you  are,  and  at  whatever 
hour  is  convenient  to  you,  as  a 
Telebank  Discount  subscriber  you 
can  give  instructions  to  the  Bank 
by  telephone,  receiving  whatever 
banking  information  you  may 
require.  Full  details  about  this 
,  service  are  available  at  your 
[nearest  Israel  Discount  Bank  branch. 
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‘Friends  of  Kahane’ 
threatens  press  chief 


President  Herzog  hands  Peres  coatition-making  man^  n . 

Hv  niAV  SIEOF.T .  wlm  last  met  with  the  heads  of  ment  even  thnneh  he  did  not  head  that  have  appeared  wifhW 


By  MICHAEL  EUAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Government  Press  Office  director 
Morton  Do  Unsky  has  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Triends- of  Rabbi 
(Meir)  Kahane”  threatening  to  deal 
with  Dolinsky  “as  you  have  dealt 
with  us.” 

Dolinsky.  who  describes  himself 
as  an  “old  revisionist”  and  staunch 
supporter  of  Herat,  said  last  night 
that  he  does  not  really  know  what  he 
did  to  deserve  such  enmity  from 
Kach  supporters  in  the  U.S.  He 
thought  that  the  telegram  might 
have  referred  to  an  interview  he  gave 
in  which  be  outlined  his  own  ideolo¬ 
gical  objections  to  Kach. 

The  telegram,  from  Josh  Landau 
of  Boston,  reads:  “You  have  striven 
by  every  means  in  your  power  to 
defame  and  destroy  our  movement. 
Now  that  we  have  gained  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  power  we  intend  to  deal  with 
you  as  you  have  dealt  with  us." 
Landau  is  identified  in  the  signature 
of  the  telegram  as  “Chairman. 
Friends  of  Rabbi  Kahane.” 

The  public-campaign  to  enact  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  Umit  the  activities 
of  Kahane  and  his  Kach  followers 
through  an  anti -racism  law  reached 
the  Jerusalem  municipal  council  last 
night. 


Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  who  has  led 
the  campaign  for  the  law,  asked  the 
council  to  pass  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  “any  manifestation  of  racism 
and  violence  in  the  dry”  and  calling 
on  all  Knesset  members  to  support 
legislation  that  would  “stop  activites 
against  people  because  of  their 
national,  retigious  or  cultural  back¬ 
ground.” 

AH  council  members  agreed  to  the 
basic  spirit  of  Kollek’s  resolution, 
but  there  was  some  quibbling  over 
wording,  so  the  council  only  “noted” 
the  mayor’s  statement. 

The  Association  for  Civil  Rights  in 
Israel  declared  yesterday  that  it  will 
start  a  campaign  to  lobby  for  changes 
in  the  law  that  would  limit  the  right 
of  people  such  as  Kahane  to  run  for 
the  Knesset. 

ACRI  president,  retired  Supreme 
Court  justice  Haim  Cohn,  said  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday  that  the 
campaign  would  include  lobbying 
for  changes  in  the  immunity  from 
prosecution  given  to  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers  by  law.  In  an  apparent  refer¬ 
ence  to  statements  by  Kahane,  Cohn 
said  that  “those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  high  principles  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  have  no  place 
in  the  Knesset.” 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
Inviting  Labour  Party  chairman 
Shimon  Peres  to  try  to  form  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  President  Chaim  Herzog 
yesterday  stressed  the  “national  de¬ 
sire  for  a  strong  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  based  on  national  unity”  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  nominee 
would  be  able  to  achieve  it. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  1 
p.m.  in  Beit  Hanassi  in  the  presence 
of  dozens  of  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  TV  crews  from  Israel 
and  abroad.  Herzog's  choice  was  no 
longer  a  guess  when  Peres's  spokes¬ 
man  Yossi  Beilin  appeared  in  the 
hall.  Hie  Labour  Party  chairman, 
looking  solemn,  accompanied  the 
president  into  the  reception  hall  to 
make  a  short  acceptance  speech  af¬ 
ter  Herzog  explained  his  choice. 

“In  the  consultations  I  held,  it 
became  evident  that  there  is  a 
national  consensus  among  all  the 
parties  as  to  our  having  reached  an 
economic  situation  that  may  well  be 
the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  this 
state  has  ever  known.”  said  Herzog. 


who  last  week  met  with  the  heads  of 
14  factions:  “There  is  unanimous 
awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  perils  in  store  for  us  if 
this  economic  decline  is  not  checked 
at  once—  In  actual  fact,  such  grave 
results  are  not  inevitable." 

But  there  is  also  a  danger  to 
Israel's  democracy,  said  Herzog. 
“The  most  serious’  threat  feeing  us 
today  is  an  internal  one.”  Believing 
that  most  Israelis  want  a  strong  and 
stable  government.  Herzog  held  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  with  the  heads 
of  the  two  major  parties  last  week  to 
urge  them  to  set  up  a  national  unity 
government  But  he  preferred  nor  to 
wait  for  them  to  agree  before 
announcing  upon  whom  he  would 
place  the  task  of  trying  to  form  a 
coalition,  he  continued. 

It  would  “not  be  logical  or  realis¬ 
tic”  to  expect  that  a  national  unity 
government  would  be  established 
before  the  president  announced  his 
choice.  Herzog  said.  Ten  months 
ago.  after  Menachem  Begin 's  res¬ 
ignation  as  premier,  Herzog  called 
on  Yitzhak  Shamir  to  form  a  govern¬ 


ment  even  though  he  did  not  bead  tnax  “ave 

port  of  a  majority  of  MKs.  , 

But  the  present  ^e  ^aty;  bridge  so oal  , 

Herzog,  “is  completely  different.  ethnic  differences,  spiritual  and  ^ 
This  time  we  have  bad  an  election,  Mti6||al  diversity;  respect  the  reu-  ;  . 
and  in  my  talks...,  delegates  of  par-  ^  public  and  refrain  fro®  . 

ties  representing  the  largest  number  g  ensure  equal  rights  for  all 
of  MKs  recommended  Peres’s  ran-  d^as.  maintain  the  status  quo  - 

didacy...  Even  in  a  situation  of  a  wligi(nis  affaire.  Peres  concluded  _  ■ 
stalemate,  decisive  weight  must  be  ^  aquote from  his  mentor,  David 
given  to  the  desire  of  the  voters,  as  Ben_G^rion^  t^t  the  government  -  ; 

expressed  in  the  results  of  the  elec-  WQuJd  “both  the  strength 

tions  to  the  Knesset.”  Since  neariy  ^  ^  of  Israel.  ”  7 

63.000  more  people  voted  for  the  After  emerging  from  Beit  Han  as-  - 
Alignment  than  for  the  Likud,  Her- .  .  rea^  his  statement  In  En-  •• 

zog  decided  to  call  on  Peres.  Herzog  -L-  for  ^  foreign  press  and.  was ,  - . 

wished  Peres  luck  in  his  task,  and  My  ^  little  as  possible  * 

gave  him  an  initial  21  days  to  com-  gbQM  eo^oa  deals.  He  said  he.  .... 
pleteit.  would  call  Shamir  immediately  for..:-, 

Peres  responded  that  he  would  do  talks  oh  a  broad  coalition,  ****  •- '  • 

his  best  to  ensure  that  the  govern-  he  had  already  made  an  appoint 

meat  to  be  formed  will  “respect  the  ment  with  a  ‘.‘religious  party.  -  *- 

will  of  the  voters."  He  pledged  to  fry  From  Beit  Hanassi,  Teres  wmi  ■ 
to  form  as  broad  a  government  as  directly  to  the  Western  Wall  in  Jera 
possible,  “a  national  unity  govern-  salem,  where  he  reportedly  piaoea  - 

ment,  which  trill  bridge  the  cracks  note  between  the  stones.  Jy. 


Likud,  Labour  fail  to  agree  on  Knesset  speaker 


Patt:  U.S.  trade  agreement 
to  be  ready  by  next  month 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Gi¬ 
deon  Patt  insists  that  the  free  trade 
zone  agreement  with  the  U.S.  will  be 
“wrapped  up”  by  the  middle  of  next 
month,  readied  for  Congressional 
approval  and  finally,  for  imple¬ 
mentation  next  year. 

Giving  his  fellow  ministers  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  on  the  negotiations.  Patt 
said  that  almost  all  of  the  hurdles 
have  been  overcome,  except  for 
“certain  technicalities.” 

These  include  details  of  Israel’s 
phasing  out  subsidies  to  exporters, 
elimination  of  non-tariff  barriers. 


import  licensing  and  preparation  of  a 
timetable  for  tariff  elimination  -  i.e.. 
which  goods  should  enjoy  immedi¬ 
ate  “zero  tariff"  treatment,  which 
should  have  their  tariffs  gradually 
eliminated  between  1985  and  1989. 
and  which  should  be  given  extended 
tariff  protection  beyond  1989. 

Another  point  to  be  cleared  up 
with  the  American  negotiating  team 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Alignment  and  Likud  Knesset 
whips  yesterday  foiled  to  agree  on  who  should  be 
the  next  speaker  and  when  one  should  be  elected, 
but  they  resolved  to  form  a  wide-ranging  appoint¬ 
ments  committee  to  set  up  two  temporary  Knesset 
committees  for  finance  and  for  foreign  affairs  And 
defence. 

The  Alignment’s  Moshe  Sbahal  and  the  Likud's 
Ronnie  Milo  agreed  to  meet  again  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  speaker, 
which  could  be  a  pressing  problem.  The  law  says 
that  until  one  is  elected,  the  debates  will  be 
chaired  by  the  eldest  Knesset  member.  That 
would  be  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg,  but  some 
argued  that  a  cabinet  member  should  not  also 
head  the  legislature.  The  Knesset  is  due  to  con¬ 


vene  next  Monday,  for  new  MKs  to  make  their 
declarations  of  allegiance. 

Sbahal  nevertheless  argued  for  postponing  the 
election  of  a  speaker  -  apparently  because  the 
Alignment  wants  to  leave  that  post  vacant  for  the 
time  being  to  have  something  more  to  offer  in  the 
coalition  talks.  An  Alignment  spokesman  ex¬ 
pressed  no  preference  for  a  candidate. 

The  Likud's  Milo  argued  for  early  election  of  a 
speaker  and  suggested  Prof.  Avner  Sdaki  of  the 
National  Religious  Party.  But  that  was  not  a 
formal  nomination,  according  to  Knesset  secret¬ 
ary  Shmuei  Jacobson. 

Even  inside  the  Likud,  there  was  no  clear 
support  for  Sdaki.  Readied  last  night,  MK  Pinhas 
Goldstein  (LQnid-Liberals)  said  no  Likud  forum 
has  decided  that  question  and  “this  is  a  surprise  for 


me. 

The  matter  is  likely  to  come  up  when  Shahal  and  • 
Milo  meet  again  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  Jacobson 
said  he  expected  representatives  of  all  lists  to  be  '  ■ 
i  present  then  as  well  to  constitute  the  temporary  * 
appointments  committee. 

That  forum  is  supposed  to  discuss  the  formation 
of  temporary  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and  De--’ 
fence  and  Finance  committees.  The  appointment 
of  a  Finance  Committee  is  pressing  because  its'  ‘-y 
approval  is  required  for  every  state  expenditure.  • 

Shahal  and  MHo  have  agreed  that  the  Align-  ~i 
meat  MKs  will  sit  to  the  left  of  the  speaker  in  what 
were  Likud  chairs  in  the  last  Knesset.  Those  seats '  ■ 
face  the  press  gallery.  The  Likud  must  now  chose  - 
between  the  centre  seats  or  those  to  the  speaker's  & 
right.  - 


tariff  protection  beyond  1989.  /vnir  II KTTT  J.  211 

Another  point  to  be  cleared  up  CRM.  MuSS  UI0VClH6nt  Will 
with  the  American  negotiating  team 

not  join  unity  government 


so-called  ‘‘infont  industries.”  These 
are  new  enterprises  which  may  re¬ 
quire  extra  protection  from  full  and 
swift  exposure  to  competition  arising 
from  implementation  of  the  free 
trade  zone  agreement. 


AGUDA  SAYS 


IDF  yehiUe 

blocking  Hebrah  road  ' 

Israel  Defence  Forces  wrecking 
crews  last  night  laboured  to  clear  the 
Jerasalem-Hebron  road,  which  was 
blocked  yesterday  afternoon  when 
an  IDF  tank  transporter  overturned, 
spilling  the  two  armoured  personnel 
carriers  it  was  hauling. 

Two  soldiers  sitting  in  the  cab  of 


the  transporter  were  moderately  in-  .  hJiJw  a 

1—  t  overturned.  Hiey  Sen, 


( Continued  from  Page  One)  unity  government  to  save  your  skins 

free  vote  in  the  Knesset  on  the  and  now  you  want  to  demand  a  prize 
controversial  "Who  is  a  Jew”  issue,  for  all  the  mistakes  you  made:  the  ment 

Likud  leaders  spoke  openly  premiership  for  the  Likud." 
yesterday  of  their  hope  that  Although  Melamed  personally  MCU* 

Mapam’s  recalcitrance  would  thwart  has  objected  since  1977  to  the  part-  ®Rvei 

Peres  in  the  unity  talks,  and,  unable  nership  between  the  NRP  and  the  A  on 

to  §et, ,  up  narrciw-based  govern-  ..Likud,  ho>  admitted' yesterdaythat-  >  ■  A1 
ment  either,  the  Labour  leader.  -  mostNR£,members.and.voters  pre>  man 

would  have  to  hand  the  baton  to  for  the  Likud  to  the  Alignment,  of  fly 

Shamir.  -  “irrational  as  this  preference  might-  a  hat 

Asher  WaUfish  adds:  be.”  is  toi 

In  the  morning,  minutes  after  The  Likud  negotiators  listened  to  unit] 
Herzog  informed  Shamir  by  tele-  Melamed’s  outburst  patiently  with-  vote* 

phone  of  his  decision  to  nominate  out  striking  up  an  argument,  com-  religj 

Peres,  the  premier  led  key  Likud  menting  that  their  party  is  certainly  give : 

ministers  in  a  negotiating  session  not  above  criticism  and  that  their  then 

with  an  NRP  team.  (The  NRP  is  to  representatives  in  the  government  Ali 

meet  with  Peres  and  his  Labour  bad  made  some  mistakes.  refus 

colleagues  this  morning.)  The  NRP  negotiators  told  their  in  an 

NRP  dove  and  former  MK  Avra-  counterparts  that  they  would  not  from 

enter  any  limited  coalition,  whether  durir 
headed  by  the  Likud  or  the  Align-  Liku 
ment,  and  that  they  bad  declined  last  illegj 
week  to  reveal  to  Herzog  whether  Had; 

they  bad  any  preference  as  to  who  _ 

might  head  the  national  unity  coali-  _ 
tion  which  they  were  demanding.  Kfl) 

TCie  NRP  negotiators  made  it 
plain  that  they  want  to  hear  propos- 
als  concerning  a  national  unity  gov- 
eminent  from  the  Likud  as  well  as  quotl 
from  the  Alignment.  wub, 


taken  to  Jerusalem's  Hadassah  Hos-  7. 

pitolinEinKercm.  jvPt  '  ^ 

„  His  unplicatioi 
The  transporter  overturned  at  a  _ ,i— 

sharp  bend  in  the  road  below 
Moshav  Elazar,  near  Gush  Etzion. 

Because  the  two  APCs  were  loaded 
with  explosives,  the  army  decided  to  *!JdT 

close  the  road  until  they  and  toe  ~ 

transporter  could  be  removed.  m|ned  the  a 
(Itim) 

1  thrviohl  nn  rh 


Likud  at  the  session  for  “treating  us 
(NRP)  like  second-class  citizens.” 
His  implication  was  that  Aguda  did 
better  than  the  NRP  in  the  Likud-led 
coalition. 

Melamed,  whose  bark  in  the 
Knesset  was  sometimes  worse  than 
his  bite,  said:  “You  destroyed  the 
national  economy  and  you  under¬ 
mined  the  administration.  You 
thought  up  the  idea  of  a  national 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Gtizen’s  Rights 
Movement  will  only  join  a  narrowly- 
based  Alignment  government,  CRM 
Knesset  Member  Ran  Cohen  said  at 
a  movement  activists’  meeting 
yesterday. 

Cohen  denied  reports  that  the 
CRM  had  agreed  to  join  the  Align¬ 
ment  in  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment,  blasting  Mapam  for  trying  to 
excuse  its  participation  in  such  a 
govememnt  on  the  basis  of  Shnlamit 
Aloni’s  “agreement”  to  join  it. 


loni  scoffed; 
Shirnoi?  PM 


lished.  ‘Today  these  actions  have 
resulted  in  the  Jewish  terror  orga¬ 
nization,  and  even  the  court  is  treat¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  terrorists  in  a  very, 
questionable  way,”  she  said. 

Aloni  said  that  there  may  be  no 
choice  but  to  set  up  an  Alignment- 
Likud  government,  without  the  relir 
gious  parties  and  other  splinter  par¬ 
ties.  But  Peres  can  still  form  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  narrowly  based  government 
without  the  Likud,  she  said. 

Aloni  slammed  the  press  for  not 
demanding  from  Peres  and  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  answers 
concerning  their  “pilgrimage”  to  a 
chief  rabbi  who  is  also  a  judge  in  the 


Banks  deny  charges  of 
interest  rate  collusion 


le'WlFp!  H^^bbinical,JGqflH;  hitf  Tftduff 


of  tlje  people”  as  the  reason" to  form-  the-“)feho  is  a  Jew’’  a6ie5dnfent,  foe'- 
a  national  unity  government.'  “Who-'-  proposed  archeoiogy^lfiw  Mid  tbe:. 


a  national  unity  government.'  -“Who 
is  this  people  that  wants  a  national 
unity  government?  The  people 
voted  for  many  different  parties,  and 
religious  parties  wnicb  don’t  even 
give  a  hoot  about  democracy,  are  on 
the  rampage,"  she  said. 

Aloni  warned  that  the  Likud  may 
refuse  to  hand  over  the  government 
in  an  orderly  way,  as  it  received  it 
from  the  Alignment.  She  noted  that 
during  the  past  seven  years,  the 
Likud  acted  illegally  by  allowing 
illegal  settlements,  such  as  at  Beit 
Hadassah  in  Hebron,  to  be  estab- 


erosion  of  law  and  order  in  Israel. 

MK-elect  Mordechai  Bar-On  said 
that  a  national  unity  government  is  a 
folly  and  anti-democratic,  a  result  of 
mass  hysteria.  He  warned  that 
Israeli  society  is  now  ripe  for  an 
anti-democratic  regime  and  fascism. 
"(Meir)  Kahane  is  only  a  part  of  it, 
as  Raful  (Rafael  Eisan),  Geula 
Cohen  and  Yuval  Nc'eman  are  only 
a  part  Increasingly  strong  groups 
within  the  Likud  and  the  Alignment 
believe  that  all  the  Arabs  must  be 
deported.” 


Egypt  sees  Taba  as  cause  of  tension 


36  foreigners  expelled 
by  Interior  Ministry 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Interior  Ministry  is  now  qsing 
computers  to  beef  up  its  surveillance 
of  aliens  who  have  committed 
crimes,  it  was  learned  yesterday.  In 
the  past  90  days,  the  ministry  issued 
36  expulsion  orders  to  foreign 
nationals. 

AH  of  the  ousted  foreigners  had 
been  attested  and  brought  before  a 
court.  Among  the  36  were  seven 
caught  in  possession  of  drugs  or  in 
drug  trafficking;  five  for  illegal  fore¬ 
ign  currency  transactions  or  posses¬ 
sing  counterfeit  money;  and  eight  for 
working  without  a  Labour  Ministry 
permit. 

The  rest  were  apprehended  for  a 
variety  of  infractions  including 
assault,  theft  or  failing  to  have  visi¬ 
ble  means  of  support. 

Expulsion  orders  arc  issued  by  the 
interior  minister  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  under  the  1952  Entry  into  Israel 
Law. 

Shxnueti  finishes  30th 

Israeli  runner  Zohava  Shmueli 
placed  30th  in  the  marathon,  with  a 
time  of  two  hours.  42  minutes  and  27 
seconds.  (Olympics  -  Page  4.| 

The  Promised  Land  Ltd., 

£j5 rM  Travel  and  Freight  Offica.  | 

Jerusalem  I 

congratulates  I 

\  ‘  M re.  Suzanne  Sirio  J 

V  onite  occasion  of  her  birthday 


IDF  stops  chartering  Egged  bases 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
IDF  and  the  Defence  Ministry 
have  stopped  chartering  buses  from 
Egged  and  arc  now  using  small  bus 
companies  and  IDF  Transport. 

The  switch  occurred  because 


Egged  demanded  higher  fees  and 
last  weekend  presented  the  Defence 
Ministry  with  an  ultimatum  saying  it 
would  stop  providing  charter  buses 
from  today  if  its  demands  were  not 
met. 


Shamir  issues  plea  for  Begun's  release 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
yesterday  called  upon  all  the  world's 
governments  and  international  orga¬ 
nizations,  to  work  for  Yosef  Begon’s 
release  from  a  Soviet  prison. 

At  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion.  Shamir  said  that  Begun’s 
health  has  suddenly  deteriorated. 
The  prison  authorities,  who  had 
allowed  Begun  treatment  in  the  pris¬ 
on  hospital  after  a  spell  in  solitary 


confinement  in  a  cramped  cell,  sub¬ 
sequently  sent  him  back  to  solitary, 
the  premier  added. 

He  said  that  Begun's  mother  is  still 
not  allowed  to  see  him  in  prison  and 
ali  of  Begun’s  requests  to  consult  a 
lawyer  have  been  turned  down. 

Shamir  said  that  Begun's  only 
“crime”  was  that  he  taught  Hebrew 
to  others  who  like  himself,  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  come  to 
Israel. 


CAIRO  (API.  -  Egypt's  official 
Middle  East  News  Agency  yesterday 
quoted  a  top  aide  to  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  as  saying  that  neglect  by 
Israel  of  the  Taba  dispute  “is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  in  Egypt ian-Israeli  rela¬ 
tions." 

The  aide.  Osaman  al-Baz  called  on 
Israel  to  differentiate  between  the 
exigencies  of  Egypt's  regional  com¬ 
mitments  and  its  relations  with  the 
Jewish  state. 

“Egypt  has  an  essential  role  in 
preserving  the  security  of  the  Arab, 
nation.  Africa,  and  the  Red  Sea,” 
al-Baz  said.  “Israel  should  not  think 
that  Egypt's  relations  with  others  are 


achieved  at  toe  expense  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,”  be  added,  accord¬ 
ing  to  toe  agency. 

Commenting  on  Egyptian-Israeli 
relations,  al-Baz  called  on  Israel  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  “good  intentions”' 
toward  solving  toe  dispute  over 
Taba.  situated  at  the  Israel-Egypt 
border  south  of  Eilat. 

Progress  on  toe  Taba  dispute,  as 
well  as  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  and  a  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  problem,  are  the  three  , 
conditions  laid  down  by  Egypt  for  a  1 
return  of  its  ambassador  to  Tel  Aviv.  ! 
The  envoy  was  withdrawn  three 
months  after  Israel  invaded  Leba¬ 
non  in  June  1982. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU  - 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Spokesmen  for  toe 
four  largest  banks,  Leumi, 
Hapoalim,  Discount  and  Mizrahi, 
yesterday  vehemently  denied 
charges  of  interest-rate  collusion 
that  were  filed  on  Friday  by  toe  trade 
restrictions  department  of  the  trade 
and  industry  ministry. 

According  to  toe  charges,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  Magistrates  Court,  toe  heads 
of  toe  four  banks  met  between  June 
and  November  1983  and  agreed  to 
lower  interest  rates  paid  to  deposi¬ 
tors  on  certificates  of^deposify 
(tapas).  •  j  \  .  -7 

The  banks,  while-not  reacting  for->: 
mally  to  the  charges  until  they  have 
had  time  to  study  them  in  detail, 
claimed  that  their  activity  did  not  ran 
counter  to  toe  Trade  Restrictions 
Law,  and  that  they  tod  not  act 
together  in  setting  rates. 

If  there  was  any  contravention, 
they  said,  it  was  of  a  technical  na¬ 
ture,  and  not  intentional  law- 
breaJring. 

“Each  bank  acted  on  its  own," 
said  Discount  Bank  spokesman  Dan 
Falk  saying  that  “once  one  bank  has 
moved  to  alter  its  level  of  interest 
rates  -  or  any  other  feature  of  its 
business,  for  that  matter  -  its  rivals 
usually  react  very  quickly,  often 
within  an  hour  or  two.” 

The  fact  that  toe  bank  beads  or 
their  subordinates  met  to  discuss 


banking  business  was  and  is  a  regular:  1 
feature  of  the  banking  system’s  ' 
method  of  operation,  and  no  special' 
significance  should  be  attached  to.  r 
this,  said  several  banking  sources.  O 

The  sources  stressed  that  in  mid- 
1983,  the  policy  of  deliberately  and 
artificially  holding  down  interest 
rates  charged  on  overdrafts  and-  'v 
loans,  imposed  by  then  finance".. 
minister  Yoram  Aridor  and  Bank  of 
Israel  deputy  governor  Yakir  Pless-j -■ 
ner,  wasinfhJJ  force,  and  requests  » 
the  batiks  to  raise  interest  charges 
were  repeatedly  vetoed  by  foe".*’ 
Treasury  and  toe  central  bank.  >‘ 

Sjnte  the  bdhks  'w&re  theta  Charge  - 
ing-mterest  oh  loans  on  a  quarterly 
basis While  tapas  accounts  could  bet.;  > 
renewed  every  few  days  and  the  '.  i 
accruing  interest  realized,  large  cus-" 
tomers  could  effectively  get  higher  -  * 
interest  on  tapas  deposits  than  they 
paid  on  loans.  Interest  on  tapas  1  * 
accounts  goes  up' with  the  size  of  the 
deposit. 

It  was  therefore  worthwhile  for  / 
these  customers  to  borrow  money  .. 
from  toe  tanks  and  redeposit  it  at 
the  higher  rates.  The  banks  not  only- 
financed  toe  difference,  but  also  L 
paid  hefty  fines  on  toe  liquidity 
shortfalls  they  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  loans.  ,j. 

Given  toe  veto  on  increases 
interest  on  loans,  the  banks  claim  . 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  reduce  toe  \ , 
interest  they  paid  on  deposits,  to 
stem  their  losses.  " 


SHAMIR,  FERES 


Egypt  probing  presumed  slaying  of  girl 


Jewish  terror  suspect  attends  son’s  circumcision 


HEBRON  (Itim).  -  The  alleged 
head  of  toe  Jewish  terrorist  under¬ 
ground,  Menahem  Livni.  was  yester¬ 
day  released  from  jail  for  a  day  to 
attend  toe  brit  mUa  ( circumcision)  of 
his  sixth  son  in  the  Tomb  of  toe 
Patriarchs  here. 

The  boy  was  called  Ro'i.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  were  the  heads  of 
toe  Jewish  settlements  in  toe  West 
Bank  and  Tehiya  Minister  of  Science 
Yuval  Ne’eman. 

Livni,  an  engineers  reserve  batta¬ 
lion  commander  in  the  IDF,  is 


charged  with  murder  (the  attack  on 
the  Islamic  University  in  Hebron  last 
year),  attempted  murder  (the  West 
Bank  mayors  in  1980),  conspiracy  to 
commit  crimes,  illegal  possession  of 
weapons,  membership  in  an  illegal 
organization  and  other  offences. 


EILAT  (Itim).  -  The  Egyptian  au¬ 
thorities  are  making  an  effort  to  look 
into  toe  disappearance  of  Miri  Her¬ 
zog  and  will  investigate  the  circumst¬ 
ances  of  her  murder,  if  it  is  indeed 
ascertained  that  the  body  discovered 
last  week  near  Nueiba  is  hers. 

This  was  stated  here  yesterday  by 
Tat-Aluf  (Brig.  Gen.)  Dov  Sion, 
chairman  of  toe  Israel-Egypt  Joint 
Military  Committee.  Herzog.  18,  of 
Gedera.  disappeared  last  month 
while  camping  near  Nueiba. 

“We  have  not  withheld  any  in¬ 
formation  from  toe  Egyptians,”  Sion 
said.  "Just  toe  opposite.  The  mo¬ 
ment  we  knew  a  body  had  been 
found  at  Nueiba  we  immediately 
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HAREL  SYNAGOGUE 

(Progressive) 

16  Rehov  Shmuei  Hanagid,  Jerusalem 
Telephone:  223841  or  669810 

TODAY.  MONDAY.  AUGUST  6. 1984 

7,30  p.m.:  TWw  Bo'nv  Maariv  Sonic* 

9.00  pjn.:  Dtowteion  group* 

—  lad  by  Rabbi  Dr  Garatton  Levy  "What  can  tho  last  years  of  tho 
Second  Commonwealth  teach  us?" 

_  led  by  Rabbi  Tovia  Ban-Chomv  "Internal  Oottraton  During 
the  Second  Temple  P*nod  —  What  is  its  Message  for  Us?" 


Hebrew  Studies  Unit 

Opening  of  Morning  Opan 

August  14  —  October  4. 

Registration:  From  July  22  to  August  9  at  Unit  office, 
student  hostels.  Building  B,  entrance  4,  8.30  a.m.-1.00  pjn„ 
Sunday-Thursday. 

Details:  TeL  03-420947 


brought  toe  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Egyptian  authorities.  We  did 
not  delay  toe  information  for  even 
an  hour.” 

Commenting  on  another  matter  - 
reports  in  toe  Egyptian  press  of  tense 
bilateral  relations  over  the  Taba  dis¬ 
pute  -  Sion  denied  there  is  any 
increased  tension.  “Relations  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Egypt  over  Taba  are  no 
different  than  they  were  yesterday  or 
toe  day  before  yesterday,”  be  said. 
“There  is  dialogue,  and  I  do  not 
discern  any  tension  among  toe  Egyp¬ 
tians.” 

Another  informed  Israeli  source 
agreed  that  there  is  notension.  “The 
relations  are  correct,  there  is  dia¬ 
logue  and  many  tourists  cross  from 
side  to  side  without  any  problems,” 
he  said. 


RED  SEA 

l Condoned  from  Page  One) 
dent  since  the  blast  did  not  take 
place  in  their  territorial  waters. 

The  Sanaa  government  conde¬ 
mned  tiie  blasts  as  “criminal  per¬ 
petrations”  designed  to  destabilize 
toe  region. .But  it  did  not  say  who  it 
considered  responsible. 

Diplomatic  sources  in  Sanaa 
noted  before  the  Liberian  tanker 
was  struck  that  only  “low-powered 
mines”  appeared  to  be  floating 
around  toe  Red  Sea. 

They  said  that  if  the  mines  were 
“professional,”  toe  damage  to  the 
ships  would  have  been  worse.  (See ' 
Iran-Iraq  story.  P.4.)  , 


(Continued  from  Pag*  Oar) 
bad  not  dealt  with  toe  division  of 
cabinet  portfolios  or  the  allocation 
of  funds,  both  of  which  are  likely  to 
be  crucial  subjects  in  coalition  nego¬ 
tiations.  But  other  participants  said 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  make 
“large  concessions”  to  conclude  toe 
negotiations  quickly. 

Labour  Party  officials  appear  res¬ 
igned  to  making  a  serious  effort  to 
establish  a  unity  government.  Mor¬ 
dechai  Gur  said  last  night  that  while 
he  believes  toe  Alignment  is  capable 
of  establishing  either  a  broad  or  a 
narrow  government,  toe  main  effort 
will  focus  on  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment,  because  that  is  what  the  nation 
wants. 

But  the  national  unity  initiative 
faces  a  serious  obstacle  in  Mapam’s 
adamant  opposition  to  joining  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  includes  the  Likud.  Its 
Secretary-General  Victor  Shemtov 
sent  a  congratulatory  message  to 
Peres  yesterday,  in  which  be  urged 
the  establishment  of  narrowly  based 
government  as  soon  as  possible.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  such  a  government  is 
presented  to  parliament,  efforts  can 
continue  to  widen  its  base,  Shemtov 
wrote. 

Mapam  has  decided  to  allow  Peres 
to  negotiate  with  Shamir  in  the  belief 
that  thfe  attempt  is  bound  to  fail.  But 
it  has  reserved  toe  right  to  decide  on 


its  participation  if  and  when  such  a 
government  is  established.  A  nun£ 
ber  of  Mapam  leaders,  among  them  ’. 
Ya’acov  Hazan  and  Haika  Gross- 
man.  have  threatened  to  leave  toe 
Alignment  if  it  agrees  to  take  toe. 
Likud  into  a  government 

Without  toe  six  Mapam  Knesset; 
members,  the  Alignment  would 
longer  be  the  largest  Knesset  fac-. 
tion,  and  Peres  could  no  longer  claim 
toe  premiership  as  his  due. 

Mapam's  disquiet  has  been 
echoed  by  toe  Alignment’s  left-wing  -■ 
ally,  the  Citizens  Rights  Movement, 
and  dovish  members  of  toe  Labour 
Party. 

Labour  MK  Yossi  Sand  yesterday- 
proposed  a  formula  which  might 7 
provide  a  way  out  for  Mapam  and- 
the  CRM.  In  a  statement  to  the- 
press.  Sarid  said  that  he  would  sup¬ 
port  any  Peres-led  government, 
even  one  including  the  Likud  when  it 
is  presented  to  toe  Knesset.  After 
that,  said  Sarid,  he  would  vote 
according  to  his  conscience,  witji , 
reference  to  the  specific  matter  a T 
hand  and  toe  actions  of  toe  govern¬ 
ment.  He  stressed  that  he  would  ntit 
accept  any  position  in  a  national 
unity  government.  Z 

Sarid  added  that  be  would  tie 
happy  if  other  Labour  doves, 
Mapam,  Shinto  and  the  CRM  joined 
him  in  his  stand.  : 


Yehud  holds  out  on  beryffium  licence 


YEHUD  (Itim).  -  Local  council 
chairman  Sa’ad’ya  Hatucfaa  said 
yesterday  that  he  wiD  not  license  the 
operation  of  an  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  beryllium  workshop  here, 
“until  I  am  certain  what  is  going  on  . 
there.” 

Hatucha  added  that  the  local 
council  will  meet  soon  to  discuss 
recommendations  of  a  commission 
set  up  by  Health  Mhnstxy  director- 
general  Baruch  Modan  to  study  too 
workshop’s  effect  on  public  health. 

Hatucha  was  responding  to  com¬ 
ments  by  Modan  during  a  tour  of  the 
workshop  organized  by  MK  Shosha- 
na  Arbeli-Almoslino  for  Health 
Ministry  officials  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  toe  local  council. 


Modan  said  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission's  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  were 
dosed  topartidpants in  the  course^ 
the  tour,  though  Modan  received 
them  in  May.  Modan  said  that  sinS? 
May,  be  has  been  holding  discu^ 
sions  with  IAI  representatives  *£ 
ajate  “a  synthesis  between  respoi? 
ability  to  public  health  and  the  need 

to  have  toe  project  in  a  settled  area> 

An  IAI  spokesman  said  last 
month  that  toe  main  dangers  to 
worker  safety  and  to  the  SuS 
ment  from  processing  beryllium/ 
^pear  m  toe  refining  and  nrilli3^ 
stage,  when  small  particles  an>  nm_ 
Aj^toatcan  be  inhaled  as 
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J8y  ROY  ISACOWHZ 


~  ^  Hktadrut  execuf 
™2?2?a,y  approved*  the  ££5* 
organizatioo  s  posrtionof  not&egrv' 

*3£f  ^ ththe  patent  inteSS: 
awttent.  Tire  Likud  faction  i/the 
H&adm  .  abstained  fo  the  vote 
™mtaimng,that  m  the  imeresfoof 
the  coratty  t  the  Hfcfedtac  shoald  be' 

prepared  no  talk  with  any 

Tbc  .exepjtive  also  approved  the 
central'  committee’s  decision  to 
negotiate  with  whatever  hew  gov- . 

eminent  3s  fonoed  og  Ae  basis  ofA 

docunienf  of  12  principles  drawnup 
by  Hstadrut  Secretary-General  Yis- 
rael  Kessar.  The  document  calk  for 
negotiations  between  the  Histadmt, 
the  government,  private  employers 
and  the  Bank  of  IsraeK-with  the  aim 

of  concluding- a  -  comprehensive 
agreement  on  subjects  japgfog  from 


executive  upholds 
giHth  government 

"g*.  •  •  -  .  ;•  '  racomes  and  prices  to  taxation,  sav- 

mgs  and  Restate  budget  * 

rut  exocu-  '  strongly  attacked  rcceDt 

he  labour  '  FinanceMihister  Yig- 

noT  uazob  "'  • -CohenrOrgad , .  and  reports  ema- 
jerim  gov-  :  from  the  Treasury  to  the 

oh  in  the  eatct  ,  Treasury  will  take 
the.  vote  unilateral  actionto  aherwage  agree- 
lerests  of  xneots.»  the  Histadmt  agrees  to 

should  be  Rotations. 

7  govern-  •  Wbat  responsibility  can  the  pre- 
*•..  -  ■  -^  government  take?  What  prog- 

‘  rznanz  can  it  present?  Kessar  asked, 

xwed  the  He  stressed  that  the  agreements, 
to  winch  were  signed  in  the  last  three 
jew  gov-  -months  are  legally  binding  and  can- 
not  be  <*aoged  by  either  side.  The 
Histadmt  wfll  take  “legal  and  orga- 
jeralYR.  mzational”  steps  to  prevent  the  gov- 
t  cans  for  eminent  from  altering  the  agreo 
Estadrat,  -  Cacnts.  be  said. 

The  executive  also  approved  a 
h  tire  aim  motion  stating  the  Histadrut’s 
enensrve  opposition  to  changes  in  the  work 
jragfrom  agreements.  .  .  . 


Tisha  Be’Av  mourning  rites 
to  mark  national  calamities 


Technkm  aeronautical  engineering  students  last  week  prepare  to  bla^ 
Israel  into  the  “inner  space”  age,  as  they  make  ready  to  launch  a 
rocket  of  their  own  design  and  manufacture  from  a  military  test  site 
somewhere  In  Israel.  The  2.1-metre  long,  16cm. -diameter  rocket 
performed  exactly  to  the  students’  projected  computations,  the 
Technion  spokesman  announced. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  observ¬ 
ing  mourning  riles  are  expected  to 
flock  to  the  Western  ^all  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  this  evening  to  mark  the  fast  of 
Tisha  Be'Av.  which  recalls  the  va¬ 
rious  national  calamities  that  have 
befallen  the  Jewish  people  through 
the  ages. 

The  fast  begins  at  7:25  tonight  and 
ends  at  8:05  p.ra.  tomorrow.  The 
blackest  day  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
Tisha  Be’Av  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  razing  of  the  First  Temple  bv 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  586  BCE.  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  by 
Titus  m  70CE.  the  fall  of  Bar  Kochba 
and  the  ploughing  up  of  Jerusalem 
by  Hadrian.  The  decree  to  expel  the 
Jews  from  Spain  in  1492  also  was 
signed  on  the  ninth  of  Av. 

The  fast  concludes  a  three-week 
period  of  mourning,  whose  strictures 
become  even  more  severe  during  rhe 


first  week  of  the- Hebrew  month  of 
Av.  Hair  is  not  cut  and  new  clothes 
are  not  worn.  On  Tisha  Be’Av  itself, 
cloth  or  rubber  footware  replaces 
leather  shoes. 

The  security  forces  have  prepared 
special  measures  to  ensure  safely  at 
the  Western  Wall,  the  remnant  of 
the  Temple  Mount.  Hundreds  of 
mourners  will  sit  on  mats  or  low 
benches  and  read  kinnot  ( dirges)  and 
the  Book  of  Lamentations.  The  rite 
will  be  repeated  in  synagogues 

around  the  country. 

Places  of  entertainment  and  most 
restaurants,  as  well  as  banks  and  the 
stock  exchange,  will  be  closed 
tomorrow.  Many  government  and 
private  offices  will  close  early  or 
entirely,  since  Tisha  Be'Av  is  an 
optional  day  off. 

Special  TV  and  radio  programmes 
in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  mourn¬ 
ing  will  be  broadcast  tonight  and 
tomorrow. 


6  rise  in  uncanploy^  month  ^  roan  charged  with  buying  grenades  Ajiri-caitcer  drU2T  machine 

^  J  .  TEL  AVIV.  -  A  Lod  man  was  others  to  smuggle  heroin  from  Tur-  XUIU-CcUICCI  UI  (fg9  UUtWUlIC 


There  was  .  a  sharp  rise 'in  unem-  ■ 
ployment  last  month,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday  Try  toe 
State  Employment  Service. 1 

These  figures  shtiw.that  dearite 
the  placement  of  2,000  workers  by 
the  service  for  pre-election  and  elec¬ 
tion  day  duties,  and  -despite  the  re-  • 
duction  in  applications  by  workers 
who  sought  other  employment  con-, 
nected  with  the  election,  there  were 
still  37,589  job  seekers  at  employ¬ 
ment  service  offices  in  July  com¬ 
pared  with  31T428  in  June,  a  20  per 


cent  increase. 

Other  employment  service  statis¬ 
tics  reveal  that  tfie  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  idled  for  six  or  more  days 
during  last  month  rose  to  13,376 
•  from  June’s  10,854. 

Meanwhile,  the  .number  of  em¬ 
ployers’  requests  for  workers  rose  by 
a  mere  439  between  June  and  July. 

,  The  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  "unemployed  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv, 
where  the  rate  hit  25  per  cent,  and  in 
the.  Dan  area,  where  it  readied  27 
percent.  ' 


Runners  to  bring  certificates  to  MKs 


"Fifty  Gadna  runners  will  leave 
from  the  Knesset  building  this  morn-' 
ing  carrying  --official  certificates  pf 
membership  to.  the:  newly  elected 
members  of  tfae.lltfr  Knewjet.  7 

The  parchment  certificates  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Gadna  couriers  - 
by  the  chairman  of  tfae  Central  Elec- . 
turns  Committee  for  the  Ilth  Knes¬ 
set. justice  Gavrie f  Bach.  Attached ■' 
to  each  certificate  will  be  a  flower. 


The  runners  will  include  young 
otim  from  western  countries  and 
from  Ethiopia,  Druse  youngsters 
and  participants  in  various  Gadna 
courses.' 

A  boy  and  girl  runner  will  come  to 
the  home  of  each  of  toe  120  new 
Knesset  members  and  present  toe 
certificate  and  flower  in  a  brief  cere¬ 
mony  in  toe  presence  "of  rim  mem¬ 
bers’  families.  > 


TEL  AVJV.  -  A  Lod  man  was 
charged  in  district  court  here  yester- 
_day  with  buying  eight  depth,  charge, 
grenades  from  a  soldier  in  toe  Tel 
Aviv  central  bus  station. 

According  to  the  charge  sheet, 
Hassam  Hasuna,  21,  bought  the  gre¬ 
nades  from  Meir  Yitzhaki  on  July  1 
of  last  year  for  $800.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  says  Yitzhaki,  who  serves  in  toe 
navy,  stole  tfae  grenades  from  a  ship 
anchored  in  Ashdod.  Police  cap¬ 
tured  Hasuna  in  Lod  on  February  18 
with  grenades  in  his  possession. 

The  prosecution  also  argued  that 
Hasuna  conspired  with  several 


Committee  to  probe 
work  accident  death 

KERYAT  MALACHI  (Itim).  -  The 
Labour  Ministry  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  probe  an 
accident  in  a  focal  factory,  in  which 
the  firm's  maintenance  head,  Yit¬ 
zhak  Ben-Haim,  died. 

Ben-Haim  reportedly  died  after 
being  electrocuted  while  trying  to 
repair  a  machine. 


others  to  smuggle  heroin  from  Tur¬ 
key  to  Israel  and  that  he  received  300 
grams  of  toe  drug  for  $15,000.  The 
heroin  was  brought  here  by  Reuven 
Mesilati  and  delivered  to  Hasuna  by 
Fawzi  Hasuna. 

Prosecutor  Shlomit  Ariel  asked 
that  Hasuna  be  held  until  the  end  of 
his  trial,  arguing  that  toe  defendant 
had  escaped  from  toe  police  in  toe 
past  and  had  not  been  located  for 
months.  But  defence  attorney 
Mosbe  Meiroz  asked  to  delay  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  give  him  time  to  study 
toe  evidence,  and  Judge  David  Wal- 
lach  agreed  to  toe  postponement. 


Israeli  summer  camp 
for  West  Bank  children 

BEIT  EL  (Itim).  -  A  summer  camp 
opened  yesterday  in  toe  Ashkelon 
National  Park  for  some  320  children 
from  poor  families  form  West  Bank 
refugee  camps  and  towns. 

The  children,  including  some  who 
are  handicapped,  were  chosen  by  toe 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,.  which  runs  the  camp.  The 
camp  will  last  three  weeks. 


being  developed  at  Bar-Ban 


Buck  passed  following  death  of  boy  in  abandoned  house 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
RAMAT  GAN .  -  A  drug  which  may 
be  able  to  strengthen  the  body’s 
immunological  defences  against  can¬ 
cer  and  a  machine  which. can  help  in 
early  diagnosis  of  the  disease  are 
now  being  developed  at  Bar-Ban 
University. 

The  drug  AS101.  developed  by 
university  rector  Professor  Michael 
Albeck,  together  with  Professor 
Benjamin  Swerdni.  reportedly  in¬ 
creases  the  body's  supply  of  lympho- 
ltins.  which  help  the  body  fight  off 
cancer  cells.  "The  trouble  with  many 
cancer  drugs,”  Albeck  explained, 
"is  that  they  have  side  effects,  some¬ 
times  causing  cancer  themselves, 
and  are  indiscriminate  in  killing  both 
cancerous  and  healthy  ceils.  A  SI  01 
simply  helps  the  body  defend  itself.” 

In  tests  on  mice.  95  per  cent  of 
those  injected  with  AS101  were  re¬ 
portedly  cured  of  cancer,  while  100 
per  cent  of  the  control  group  (who 
bad  cancer  but  did  not  get  AS102) 
died.  Injection  of  AS101  into  labora¬ 


tory  dogs  reportedly  produced  no 
side  effects.  The  drug  has  not  yet 
been  tried  on  human  patients  be¬ 
cause  approval  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Helsinki  Committee 
and  toe  Ministry  of  Health.  Albeck 
hopes  to  convince  them,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration.  that  ASI01  is  not  really  a 
drug  at  all  but  simply  reinforces  the' 
body's  own  immunological  system. 

Another  cancer  research  project 
in  advanced  stages  at  Bar-Dan  is  a 
machine  which  can  analyze  blood 
samples  and  provide  information  ab¬ 
out  whether  the  patient  has  cancer, 
and  if  so,  where.  Its  inventors  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  market  such  machines 
at  $100,000  each,  and  point  out  that 
any  laboratory  technician  could  easi¬ 
ly  learn  to  use  the  equipment. 

American  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  are  supporting  this  and  other 
research  at  Bar-Ban  but  members  of 
the  public  who  have  heard  rumours 
of  impending  breakthroughs  at  Bar- 
Ban  and  have  come  seeking  treat¬ 
ment  have  all  so  far  been  turned 


Y  BjDAVEDRUDGE 
{.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  death  last  week  of  a', 
nine-year-old  boy  in  an  abandoned 
honSe  of  the  city’s  Wadi  Sah>  quax- 
ter  basso  far  faBed  to  galvanize  any 
auiSbrhy  .into  dealing,  with,  other 
equally  dilapidated  buildings  in  the. 
run-down  district.  «.  -c.-.l-  ■ 

Sbikmapa.the 

!dh^:they 

ityi  ■  1 

Police  ait.  investigating  possible 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owners  . 
of  4he  building  in  which  Rabiya  / 
Makhlaitfdied.-  .  • 

Biot  .the  inquiry  is  likely  to  take 
some  time,  and  resdenft  andafiesst  » 
one  city  council  member  are  deman¬ 


ding  immediate,  action  to  prevent 
another  tragedy., 

Rabiya  drowned  when  he  fen 
down  a  shaft  leading  directly  from 
the  first  floor  of  toe  house  in  which 
he  had  been  playing  into  a  welL 
The  ground  floor  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  toe  house-  had  been  blocked 
brt  nothing  prevented  Rabiya  from 
ciimbfog  .an  outside  stairway  to  the 

opbii'ftb&ra.1'  ."tpJcviinsa  irrni 

Tm  residents  maintain  that  thefe  '' 
are  jhmanfcw.  bHfldipgs,— 

many  of  them  with  internal  wells  -  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  derelict  buildings  are  a  mag- 
netfor  toe  cfafldrcn,  wlK)  use  them  as 
“adventure  playgrounds.” 

City  council  member  Avaraham 
Hameiri,  who  toured  toe  quarter 
several  weeks  ago,  said  he  was 


"’shocked”  that  many  of  the  derelict 
buildings  had  not  been  secured  to 
prevent,  access  by  children.  In  a 
letter  to  the  council  two  weeks  agd, 
he  warned  of  toe  danger  of  accidents 
unless  uigent  action  is  taken. 

Hameiri,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
toe.  Haifa  labour  council  secretariat, 
and  the  management  of  Shikxnona  in 
toe  Haifa  dfggijpt,  sgid  demofitiOP.W.. 
safeguarding  fh§,  buildings  igbpukl; 
begin  a*w  and  ,tlte question..o£'ter,. 
spqpsibjaity  aBd,$ame  leftutQjp;-. 
resolved  later. 

The  city  council  appears  to  be  at 
least  partly  to  blame  because  of  its 
desire  to  preserve  some  of  toe  old 
bufUfings  as  part  of  a  plan  to  convert 
Wadi  SaKb  into  an  artists’  quarter. 

The  city  hall  spokesman  said  toe 
engineers  department  is  investigat¬ 


ing  all  the  rircomstances  regarding 
the  building  in  which  Rabiya  died 
and  a  report  will  soon  be  published. 

The  spokesman  maintained, 
however,  that  responsibility  for  sea¬ 
ling  the  abandoned  buildings  and 
ensuring  that  nobody  could  enter 
them  rests  with  Shikmona. 

David  Lukov,  Shikmona  director 
in  Haifa,  charged  that  the  Haifa 
muniapa&ty  had  failed  fo  respond  i 
his  req pests  Epr'penurano^to  demfln  j 
ish.,34  building^  considered  to, be. 
dangerous. 

A  similar  request  was  made  to  toe 
municipality  regarding  toe  house  in 
which  Rabiya  died,  but  authority  to 
demolish  was  denied,  he  said. 

The  Israel  Land  Administration 
said  that  it  is  responsible  for  toe  land 
and  not  toe  buildings. 


Arsonists  cause  60%  of  forest  fires 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Each  year  there  are  some  600 
forest  fires  throughout  the  country, 
about  60  per  cent  of  which  are 
caused  by  arson,  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  announced  yesterday.  Apart 
from  the  ecological  damage,  the 
direct  damage  caused  by  these  fires 
is  estimated  at  aboutSB  million.  , . ,  ■ 

1  The  TNF  notes- " two;  causes'  tor* 
forest  fires:  Carelessness  on  the  part 
of  excursionists  of  fanned  afld  arson  • 
by  what  it  terms  “hostile  nationalist 
elements"  opposed  to  the  JNF 
afforestation  efforts.  An  additional 
hostile  element  cited  by  toe  spokes¬ 


man  is  villagers  seeking  firewood 
and  charcoal. 

Forty-two  of  the  67  forest  fires 
which  occurred  in  the  coastal  region 
from  April  through  June  were 
caused  by  arson,  the  spokesman 
said.  Last  month  alone.  26  fires  in 
the  area  were  caused  by  arson. 
Arson  is  also  the  probable  cause  of 
60  per  cent  of  forest  fires  in  central 
“  Gafifeer’  *;  -  ■  •  . . 

Hie  environmental  and  esthetic 
damage  caused  by  forest  fires"  are 
inestimable,  toe  spokesman  said. 
Bat  after  replanting,  it  rakes  at  least 
30  years  for  a  burned  out  forest  to 
regain  its  former  glory. 


Police  medic  suspected  of  sex-for-drogs  deal 


American  Indians  arrive  to  study  irrigation  techniques 


;  ;  ByLIORAMGRIEL  - 
'  Jerusalem  Port  Reporter  ; 
BWERSHEBA.  '-Six  Aszefoan  Indi- 
art^froin  South  Dakota,  five  of  them 
students  and  the  sixth  anagricultural 
expert,  arrived  in  Israel  on  Thursday 
night  to  study  Israeli  drip  irrigation 
methods.  They  -will  stay  at  two  ldb- 
butzim,  Hatzerim  in  the  Negev  and 
Yiftah  in  toe  Galilee,  both  of  whirii 
manufacture  drip  irrigatiria  equip¬ 
ment  ■  •:  •' 

The  coordinator  of  toe-project^ 
Gideon  Had  from  Hatzeran,  said 
toe  study  tour  is  being  fended  by  the 
US.  Reform  Movement  (to  which 
Fb>d  was  toe  UixitedEJbbtztz  Move¬ 
ment’s  representative  in  1977-1979); 
ABC  Tdeviaon  and  Scmth  Dakota 
taftinessman  Stanford  Adelstera, 
wfio  coMeived  the  idea.;  Accom¬ 
panying' the  group'  isAddstein’s  sem- 
Jlm,  a  commteoiearions  graduate 
who  wantedtodocument  toe  project 
but  could  not  find  sufficient  funding. ' 

“The  two  kibbutzim  will  teach 
them  how  to  use  drip  irrigalkm  tech¬ 
niques  with  the-  aim  of  improving 
agriculture  in  arid  zones,”  Eladsaid. 
The  six  are  scheduled  to  work  and 
study  for:  three  weeks  and  tout  toe 
country  for  another. 

■Three  of  the  students  at  Hatzerim 


are  Wade  Vitalis,  25,  Jerry 
McLaughlin,  24,  and  Irving  Pond, 
Jr.,  26. 

VitaKs,  of  toe  Oglala  Lakzrta  tribe, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post.  “There  are 
similarities  between  toe  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  and  toelndian  people  in  the  U.S. 
The  Jewish  people  started  with  no¬ 
thing  and  developed  their  land,  and 
our  aim  is  to  educate  onr  people  to 
be  setf-supportmg." 

Tom  between  the  wish  to  develop 
,  and  be  finandaBy  independent  and 
foe  wish  to  preserve  toe  environ¬ 
ment,  toe  Oglala  LaJkotas  are  canght 
in  toe  debate  that  has  gripped  much 
of  America.  For  them,  however,  it  is 
not  an  intellectual  exercise  but  a 
matter  of  survival-  ■ . 

.  “The  most  important  thing  now  is 
fo  keep  the  land  we  have  and  to  be 
more "self* -sufficient  in :  our  lives,” 
VitaKs  said.  He  added  that  while, 
those  who  received  an  education  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  had  to  leave  toe 
reservation  in  search  of  job  opportu¬ 
nities,  today  there  is  a  tendency  to 
remain  on  the  reservation  rather 
than  ^assimilate  to  White  ways.” 

McLaughlin  said  tost  in  toe  past, 
the  American  Jhdiato;  were  under 
great  pressure  to  give  up  their  tradi¬ 
tional  ways,  and  missionaries  were 


hard  at  work  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity. 

"In  toe  late  1800s,  onr  religion  was 
outlawed  so  people  had  to  practise  it 
underground,  secretly,  until  the 
1930s,  when  another  law  allowed  us 
to  practise  our  religion  openly 
again,”  McLaughlin  said.  “In  toe 
past  10-15  years,  a  lot  of  young 
people  have  been  moving  back  to 
our  old  religion.” 

VitaKs  added  that  the  trend  today 
is  “to  be  able  to  go  about  in  the  white 
world  and  make  a  living  and  still  bold 
toe  traditional  language,  beliefs  and 
religion." 

Jim  Adelstein  who  lives  in  Rapid 
City  which  is  dose  to  the  Oglala 
Lakota  reservation,  agreed  that  the 


similarities  between  toe  American 
Indians  and  the  Jews  in  toe  Diaspora 
are  many  and  obvious,  from  ghettos 
to  genodde.  Like  his  father,  he  is 
optimistic  that  the  month-long  study 
tour  will  help  the  American  Indians 
to  achieve  economic  independence 
without  a  loss  of  traditional  values. 

The  American  Reform  Movement 
has  been  active  for  many  years  in 
fostering  relations  between  Amer¬ 
ican  Jews  and  other  minorities.  ABC 
helped  toe  project  from  its  discre¬ 
tionary  fund,  Adelstein  said,  to 
“thank  members  of  toe  Indian  com- 
mmunity  for  help  they  gave  in  the 
production  of  toe  five-part  mini- 
drama  The  Mystic  Warrior. " 


A  police  medic  who  serves  in  the 
Tel  Aviv  district  lock-up  in  Abu 
Kabir  is  suspected  of  engaging  in 
sexual  relations  with  prostitutes  held 
in  toe  lock-up  in  return  for  giving 
them  drugs. 

In  a  hearing  in  Jerusalem  Magis¬ 
trates  Court  to  extend  toe  remand  of 
Charlie  Porat,  46,  Sergeant  Major 
Batya  Adika  of  the  internal  inves¬ 
tigations  division  said  a  prostitute 
has  testified  that  she  bad  sexual 


relations  with  the  suspect  in  toe 
lock-up  in  exchange  for  treatment 
with  drugs.  Porat  is  suspected  of 
additional  offences  with  other 
female  prisoners. 

Porat  argued  that  the  suspicions 
are  groundless,  since  a  policewoman 
accompanies  eveiy  sick  prisoner 
brought  to  him  for  treatment. 

Point's  remand  was  extended  for 
seven  days. 


TV  crew  unions  agree  to  combine  efforts 


Ukudniks  convicted  of  breaking  election  law 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Television  crew  members  and 
other  TV  and  motion  picture  work¬ 
ers  agreed  on  Friday  to  affiliate  their 
separate  unions  in  the  Israel  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Television  and  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Guilds. 

The  respective  chairmen  of  toe 
two  unions,  Alex  Ben- Dor  and  Ben¬ 
ny  Barrel,  bad  earlier  resolved  ro 


create  a  stronger  body  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  approximately  1,000 
people  working  on  camera  crews  and 
as  sound  technicians,  editors,  make¬ 
up  artists,  scriptwriters,  directors 
and  producers. 


A  metal  altar  found  in  the  newly 
excavated  Roman  temple  near 
Neveh  Ativ. 

Roman  ruins  bared 
near  Mt  Sermon 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

The  ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  village 
of  the  Roman  period  are  being  exca¬ 
vated  on  a  hilltop  near  Neveh  Ativ 
on  the  Mt.  Hermon  range  by  a  team 
from  Bar-Ilan  University,  the 
Education  Ministry  antiquities  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Nature  Protection 
Society. 

The'  excavation,  which  has  just 
completed  its  second  season,  is  being 
carried  out  on  Mt.  Snaim.  which 
overlooks  Neve  Ativ  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  The  site  has  turned  up 
numerous  ancient  ritual  objects 
from  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
periods,  including  several  pairs  of 
round,  stone  slabs. 

The  slabs  -  about  70  centimetres 
in  diametre  and  1.5  cm. thick  -  are 
arranged  so  that  toe  light  of  the 
rising  sun  falls  between  them.  The 
archeologists  conclude  that  they 
played  a  part  ia  some  rite  of  ancient 
sun  worship. 

Nearby  the  archeologists  unco¬ 
vered  the  mins  of  a  classic  temple 
from  toe  Roman  period.  The  area  of 
the  temple  covers  some  80  square 
metres  and  it  is  located  inside  a 
temple  compound  measuring  about 
1,200  square  metres.  Although  the 
temple  walls  have  collapsed,  enough 
architectural  indications  remain  to 
enable  its  complete  reconstruction. 

Among  the  temple  finds  are  a 
Greek  inscription  mentioning  two 
emperors  connected  with  its  con¬ 
struction  and  three  stone  altars.  One 
of  these  altars  bears  the  image  of 
Helios,  tfae  Greek  sun  god. 


Industrial  park  creche 
being  built  in  capital 

-  Jerusalem -Post- Reporter-  - 

Construction  has  begun  of  a  day 
creche  for  working  mothers  at  Har 
Hahotzvim,  Jerusalem's  science- 
based  industrial  park  on  the  Ramot 
road. 

Approximately  1,000  persons  are 
now  employed  at  Harhahotzvim, 
with  1,500  more  employees  expected 
with  the  completion  of  toe  Intel 
Corporation  building  now  under 
construction. 

The  day  creche,  to  be  operated  by 
the  Histadrut  affiliated  Na’amat 
women’s  organization,  will  begin 
with  three  separate  pre¬ 
kindergarten  groups,  each  with  its 
own  courtyard  and  play  facilities. 
The  IS212  million  cost  of  toe  creche 
is  befog  borne  by  the  Jerusalem 
Foundation,  toe  Jerusalem  munici¬ 
pality  and  the  Science-Based  Indus¬ 
tries  Park  Company.  The  latter  is  a 
jointly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Heb¬ 
rew  Umveristy  and  toe  Jerusalem 
Economic  Corporation. 


Correction 

The  trial  of  Soviet  Jew  Alexander 
Yakir  will  take  place  on  August  9. 
and  not  as  reported  yesterday  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post. 


HEAR  O  ISRAEL 


Paul  Ozattaxi  Guinness 


Tile  dfvainof  Israel from  centuries  part,  tbe  reaiity  of  Israel 
at  its  rebirifoi  and  tfae  promise  of  Israel  we  look  toward 

!f  foe  ftrtnre,  are  beautifully  conveyed 

tribute  by  foe  farmo?;  director  of  foe  YMCA  s  world  * 
,  pobticariona  programme.  *  • 


BEERSHEBA  (Iti®)-  “  Three 
Ashdod  residents  were  convicted 
yesterday  and  fined  IS6,000  each  by 
the  magistrates  court  here  for  off¬ 
ences  against  toe  Election  Law. 

Pol ke  arrest  man 
linked  to  disappearance 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  Police  yester¬ 
day  arrested  a  Bat  Yam  man  in 
connection  with  the  disappearance 
of  Oriy  Biton,  .a 'Bat  Yam  zesident 
police  believe  was  murdered  two 
years  ago. 

The  Tel  .  Aviv  Magistrates  Court 
ordered  the  man  held  for  24  hours 
until  the  police  decide  whether  to 
ask  for  an  extension  pf  remand. 

The  police  did  not  explain  bow 
they  thought  toe  suspect  was  con¬ 
nected  to  the  disappearance.  But 
they  believe  that  he  obstructed  their 
investigation  by  lying  about  his 
whereabouts  at  the  time. 

CLINIC.  -  The.  Histadrufs  Kupat 
Hotim :  Qalit  health  fond  Jast  w£ek 


Ami  Oz,  30,  was  convicted  of 
.broadcasting  music  and  slogans  from 
loudspeakers  mounted  on  his  car, 
which  was  covered  with  Likud  stick¬ 
ers.  Ben-Zion  Mardook,  34,  and 
Baruch  Biton,  24,  were  convicted  of 
similar  charges. 

The  law  forbids  the  use  of  vehicles 
in  party  elections  propaganda. 


HU  science  camp  opens 

Some  540  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  pupils  from  around  the 
country  are  participating  in  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University's  summer  camp  for 
science-minded  youths. 

The  camp  opened  today,  and  the 
number  was  a  record  for  its  15  years 
of  existence.  (Itim) 

Traditional  Swiss  stylo 

reasonably  priced  and  cozy 

~  IdBBh  Hotel 

CUZft  J  Rattauram 


jlE  WAR  AlfoouSAW  JBJgATpWBl 


27J$4a-OPENMM-41PM 
Yt55re.ro  1130PM . 


clime  in  Reina  village,  Lower 
Galilee.  It  is  one  of  seven  dmics  foe 
fund  has  opened  recently  fo  Arab 
and  Jewish  totalities  in  the  area-  - 
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SwHariand 


.j-  My0i  dgai  to  Austral*.  «**•  way  or  return,  apeak  fo 

tou™-  in  ™ Av,v  to3' 20421 1  °r  2991 21  ■  !$ 
at  (0?)  627797.  _ 


In  the  heart  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Bernese  Ofaeriand  we  offer  you  a  very 
comfortable,  especially  friendly 
atmosphere  in  our  new  ”**  heteL 
Urge  breakfast  buffet  (fiat  on  requeet 
An  ideal  pbee  for  your  axcurnon*., 
holiday*  and  pleasure. 

Ask  for  our  offer  for  your  Swiss  holiday 
— ■  it1*  worth  your  whfle. 

Open  the  whole  year  round. 

IDEAL-HOTEL.  BEAU-SITE 
Famine  Ed.  sttmtnuuim 
CH-3718  AdaKxxjsn 
TOston  033  732223 
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A  KIND 


Save  Hundreds 
of  Dollars 
FlyMaofto 
Southern  A  frica 


FromS599 
return 


THE 

ujinDmiu 
HOTEL 

JERUJAlEfTI 

There  are  many  hotels 
in  Jerusalem... 

But  only  one  super 
3star  hotel 

*  Kosher  restaurants 

*  Sabbath  elevator 

"  133  Air  conditioned  rooms 

*  Complete  tacilities  for  all 
types  of  functions 

*  Walking  distance  to  the 
center  ot  Jerusalem  and 
the  Old  City 

3  niondeie  ft,  Totbleh 
Jeru/oiem  92147.  hrael 
Tel.  02-663111 
Telex  26536 


HUNDREDS  OP 
DOLLARS 

Here's  a  fantastic  opportunity  to  fly 
Maof s  newest  route  to  Southern  Africa. 
Enjoy  a  comfortable  flight  and  a  low  introductory 
fare  for  a  limited  period  only.  A  saving  of  around  $500  off 

the  regular  price. 
A  short  connection  to  Johannesberg 
You  land  in  Swaziland,  near  Kruger  National  Park  —  South  Africa's 
famous  safari  park.  From  the  airport  you  ran  continue  with  a 
'  direct  flight  to  Johannesberg  ($95  return),  in  an  air-conditioned 
.  ,  -coach  ($34  return),  or  you  can  rent  a  car. 

Book  your  seal  today 
Make  sure  that  you  take  advantage  of  this  enormous 
saving.  Book  your  seat  today  with  your  travel  agent 

BON  VOYAGE. 


...and  thank  you  for  flying  maof  woof  CHftrrrEM 


In  accordance  with  chartarlilaht  regulations  and  government  approrai.  Operator's 
licence,  No.  008.  Off-line  flights.  Minimum  stay  7  days,  maximum  «  days. 


WORLD  NEWS 


Syrian  mediation  sought  to  end  Iran-Iraq  Gulf  war 


DAMASCUS  (API  -  Kuwaiti  Fore¬ 
ign  Minister  Sheikh  Sabah  Ahmad 
arrived  unexpectedly  in  Damascus 
yesterday  to  seek  Syria's  mediation 
in  the  Tran-Iraq  war.  official  sources 
said. 

Ahmad,  who  arrived  at  dawn 
from  a  visit  to  Libya,  met  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hafez  .Assad  and  handed  him  a 
letter  from  Kuwaiti  ruler  Prince 
Jabar  Ahmad  Sabah. 

Contents  of  the  letter  were  not 
disclosed,  but  Ahmad  told  reporters 


that  his  tour  was  to  seek  the  help  of 
Syria  and  Ubya  to  end  the  more  than 
three-year-old  Gulf  war,  as  well  as  to 
discuss  bilateral  relations. 

AJ-Ahmad’s  visit  here  coincided 
with  that  of  Iran's  Minister  for  Re¬ 
volutionary  Guards,  Haj  Mohsen 
Rafik  Dost,  who  met  yesterday  with 
Lr.  Gen.  Mustafa  Tlass.  the. Syrian 
Defence  Minister  and  Deputy  Pre¬ 
mier. 

Dost  then  conferred  with  .Assad, 
following  the  Syrian  president's 


meeting  with  Ahmad.  No  details  of 
either  meeting  were  disclosed. 

The  Iranian  minister  told  the  offi¬ 
cial  Syrian  news  agency  Sana  that 
Iran  would  not  attack  tankers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  would  not  widen 
the  war  there.  He  also  said  that  Iran 
has  no  ambitions  in  any  Arab  coun- 
try. 

Syria  and  Libya  are  the  only  Arab 
countries  supporting  Iran. 

In  Cairo,  a  top  aide  to  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  said 


yesterday  that  Egypt  plans  on  ex¬ 
panding  efforts  to  solve  like  Iran-Iraq 
war.  to  include  a  “large  number  of 
nations,*'  the  official  Middle  East 
news  agency  reported. : 

Commenting  on  Egypt's  initia¬ 
tive.  launched  earlier  this  year 
through  the  Non-Aligned  Bloc.  Osa¬ 
ma  al-Baz  said  that  consultations 
were  continuing  with  India  and 
Yugoslavia  on  the  matter,  and  that 
an  assessment  of  reactions  to  the 
peace  proposals  had  taken  place. 


Rocket  launch 
in  commercial 


boosts  Europe 
space  race 


KOUROU.  French  Guiana  (AP).  - 
Europe  confirmed  its  role  as  a  major 
player  in  the  commercial  space  race 
on  Saturday,  launching  two  com¬ 
munications  satellites  with  the  new. 
more  powerful  Ariane  III  rocket  and 
laying  down  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
U  S.  space  shuttle. 

The  two  telecommunications 
satellites  were  placed  in  what  Euro¬ 
pean  Space  Agency  officials  called  a 
"perfect  orbit”  about  36.000km. 
above  the  earth. 

Ariane.  a  conventional  three- 
stage  rocket  developed  by  a  French- 
led”.  tl-nalion  West  European  con¬ 
sortium.  is  technically  less  advanced 
than  the  shuttle. 

The  shuttle  is  reusable  and  can 
carry  men  and  equipment  into  space. 
The  ‘throwaway”  Ariane  model  is 
unmanned.  But  ESA  officials  main¬ 
tain  Ariane  is  the  most  advanced 
conventional  satellite  launcher  in 
history'  and  that  conventional  rock¬ 
ets  can  effectively  compete  with  the 
shuttle  in  both  cost  and  reliability. 

They  say  the  old  U.S.  launchers 
were  little  more  than  refitted  milit¬ 
ary  weapons,  while  Ariane  specifi¬ 
cally  was  designed  to  place  satellites 
in  high-altitude  geostationary  orbit. 
The  shuttle's  effectiveness,  they 
claim,  is  limited  to  the  lower  atmos¬ 
phere. 

At  stake  is  billions  of  dollars  in 


potential  revenue  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  300  satellites  that  will  be  laun¬ 
ched  commercially  by  noo- 
Cominunist  countries  during  the 
next  decade.  ESA  officials  say  they 
hope  to  get  at  least  a  third  of  the 
market. 

Ariauespace,  ESA's  quasi- 
goveramental  commercial  arm.  has 
orders  for  28  launches  through  1987, 
and  has  19  option  agreements. 
France,  the  major  contributor  to 
ESA.  also  controls  most  of  Ariane- 
space  —  largely  through  government- 
owned  holding  companies. 

In  the  past,  officials  of  ESA  and 
the  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  said 
there  currently  are  more  customers 
than  available  launch  dates  and  that 
there  'should  be  room  for  both 
Ariane  and  the  shuttle. 

Saturday's  launch  was  the  10th  in 
the  Ariane  series,  whch  began  in 
December,  1979.  Seven  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  launches  were  successful,  but 
the  latest  was  the  first  featuring  the 
more  powerful  Ariane  HI,  which  can 
cany  a"2.5-ton  payload.  Its  predeces¬ 
sor  was  limited  to  1.8  tons  and  the 
increased  capacity  is  expected  to  fol¬ 
low'  a  general  trend  toward  heavier 
satellites.  Two  boosters  with  a  total 
thrust  of  140  tons  were  added  to  the 
latest  model. 


Bomb  damages  court  building  in  Antwerp 


ANTWERP  (API.  -  A  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  main  law  courts  build¬ 
ing  here  early  yesterday,  causing 
damage  to  two  floors  and  part  of  the 
roof  but  no  injuries.  Belgian  police 
>a  id. 

Two  minutes  before  the  bomb 
went  off  at  about  4.30  a.m..  the  Red 
Cross  in  Brussels.  40  kilometres 
south  of  here,  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  call  from  a  woman  who  warned 


that  the  explosive  was  about  to  go  off 
in  Antwerp,  a  police  spokesman 
said. 


A  Red  Cross  official  said  the 
woman  spoke  French  with  a  Spanish 
accent.  No  organization  immediate¬ 
ly  claimed  responsibility  for  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  Police  said  they  were  inves¬ 
tigating  a  possible  link  with  the  Bas¬ 
que  separatist  movement.  ETA.' 


Lutheran  world  assembly  ends  in  Budapest 


BUDAPEST  (Reuter).  -  The 
Lutheran  World  Federation  ended  a 
two-week  action  programme.oti  rac¬ 
ism.  human  rights.  Christian  life  in 
different  social  systems  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  peace. 

The  LWF.  which  represents  54 
million  of  the  world’s  estimated  69 
million  Lutherans,  was  meeting  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Communist  coun- 
trv. 


The  action  programme  and  the 
fact  that  the  assembly  came  to  East¬ 
ern  Eupge.  show  the  federation  is  a 
global  community  with  a  voice  on  all 
issue's.  LWF  general  secretary  Car 
Mau  told  the  330  delegates  and  their 
advisers. 

Earlier  last  week  the  assembly 
elected  as  president  Zoltan  Kaldy. 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Hungarian 
Lutherans. 


Turkish  town  under 
pre-election  curfew 


ANKARA  (AP).  -  The  martial  law 
command  in  eastern  Turkey  on 
Saturday  slapped  a  curfew  on  Agri .  a 
city  near  the  Soviet  border,  from  9 
p.m.  to  6.30  a.m.  in  preparation  for  a - 
local  election  scheduled  to  be  held 
next  Sunday,  the  independent  Hur- 
riyet  News  Agency  reported. 

Local  elections  were  held 
throughout  Turkey  on  March  25,  but 
die  mayoral  election  is  being  repeat¬ 
ed  in'  the  eastern  city  because  two 
candidates  received  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  votes. 


SIMMER  VISITS.  -  The  Judea  and 
Samaria  Civil  Administration  has 
eased  regulations  for  the  hundreds 
of  summer  visitors  coming  from  the 
Arab  countries  via  the  Jordan 
bridges.  Permits  have  been  issued 
for  ihree  months  instead  of  30  days, 
crossing  points  have  been  opened 
earlier  in  the  morning. 


Tamil  rebels  slay 
Sri  Lanka  official, 
wound  5  soldiers 


COLOMBO,  Sri  Lanka  (AP).  -  An 
assistant  superintendent  of  police 
was  killed  and  five  soldiers  seriously 
wounded  when  a  group  of  separatist 
Tamil  rebels  hurled  a  bomb  at  the 
army  vehicle  they  were  travelling  in 
on  Saturday  morning,  police  re¬ 
ported  yesterday. 

The  incident  occured  in  Udupid- 
dy,  a  village  about  30km.  from  Jaff¬ 
na. 


No  arrests  have  been  made,  but 
police  said  over  100  youths  in  the 
area  had  been  questioned. 

At  Karainagar  on  Saturday,  two 
naval  personnel  were  killed  in  a 
shootout  with  the  northern  rebels  in 
the  surveillance  zone.  Four  of  the 
Tamils  were  killed,  according  to  re¬ 
ports. 


Baa 


Hiroshima  39  years  later 


TOKYO  (AP).  -  Thirty-nine  years 
ago  today,  at  8.15  a.m.  in  Hiroshi¬ 
ma.  the  nuclear  age  began. 

The  heat,  blast  and  radiation  of 
the  first  atomic  bomb  killed  118,000 
people  on  August  6.  1945.  Sixty 
thousand  more  people  died  of  the 
bomb's  effects  during  the  next  five 
years,  and  survivors  were  left  to 
wonder  about  their  bealtfa  and  the 
health  of  their  children. 

A  rebuilt  Hiroshima  has  become 
one  of  Japan's  most  vital  cities, 
home  to  the  Mazda  Motor  Corp.  and 
a  major  league  baseball  team,  the 
Hiroshima  Carp. 

Today  Hiroshima  will  recall  its 
symbolic  and  historic  significance  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Peace  Park  at  the 
blast's  epicentre,  marked  by  the 
stark  skeleton  of  a  building  known  as 
the  A-Bomb  Dome. 

After  the  ma  vor  addresses  an  ear¬ 


ly  morning  crowd,  doves  will  be 
released,  and  anti-nuclear  groups 
will  rally.  If  the  weather  is  as  fine  as  it 
was  when  the  American  B-29  Enola 
Gay  searched  out  its  target  in  the 
final  days  of  World  War  II  -  the 
A-bomb  survivors,  called  “Hiba- 
kusha”-  will  be  called  upon  to  recall 
their  experiences  of  39  years  ago. 

Currently.  300.000  Hibakusha  live 
in  Japan  -  their  average  age  is  in  the 
mid-60s.  According  to  the  U.S.- 
Japan  Radiation  Effects  Research 
Foundation,  they  have  been  more 
affected  than  the  average  population 
by  certain  cancers  and  other  dis¬ 
eases. 

The  names  of  about  3.700  Hiba¬ 
kusha  who  died  during  the  past  year 
will  be  added  to  the  known  victims 
list  in  the  Peace  Park  under  a  stone 
cenotaph  that  reads:  “Rest  in  peace, 
the  mistake  shall  not  be  repeated.” 


Lost  DLL  Lawrence  novel 
to  be  published  in  September 


LONDON  (AP).  -  A  long-lost  novel 
by  D.H.  Lawrence,  autobiographic¬ 
al  enough  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
great  English  author's  tempestuous 
love  affairs,  is  to  be  published  for  the 
first  next  month. 


Mr.  Noon  will  be  published 
September  13  by  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  more  than  60  years 
after  Lawrence  wrote  it. 


It  is  not  known  why  the  book  was 
never  published,  but  scholars  sur¬ 
mise  that  it  was  too  autobiographical 
and  sexually  explicit  for  its  time. 

Originally.  Mr.  Noon  was  a  long 
short  story  describing  Lawrence’s 
youth  and  amorous  scrapes  that  led 
him  into  conflict  with  the  middle- 
class  morality  of  his  time.  But  Lawr¬ 
ence's  American  publisher.  Thomas 
Seltzer,  thought  it  was  too  short  and 
feared  its  sexual  content  would 
“arouse  a  storm  of  protest.” 

Lawrence  set  about  expanding  his 
story,  completed  it  at  the  end  of  1921 
and  sent  it  to  Seltzer.  He  then  left 
England  for  Europe.  In  1925  Seltzer 


went  bankrupt  and  gave  the  manu¬ 
script  to  his  nephew,  also  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  1936.  six  yearc  after  Lawrence 
died,  the  manuscript  was  sold  pri¬ 
vately  and  was  not  seen  again  until 
1972  when  it  went  on  auction  and 
was  acquired  by  the  Humanities  Re¬ 
search  Centre  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin. 

Hie  novella  has  appeared,  in 
anthologies  of  Lawrence's  short  fic¬ 
tion,  but  the  extended  version  has 
never  been  published. 

One  section,  of  the  novel  is  a 
“direct  and  very  vivid  description" 
of  Lawrence's  elopement  with 
Frieda  von  Richtofen-Weekley.  said 
Michael  Black,  a  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  executive  involved  in 
publication  of  the  book. 

The  novels  ends  abruptly  and  in¬ 
conclusively.  Black  said,  but  the 
theme  is  quintessential  Lawrence 
and  strongly  stated  -  rebellion 
against  sexual  convention  and  the 
quest  for  an  entirely  free  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  woman  of  vitality. 


Mubarak’s  Yugoslav  visit  to  focus  onGuIf 


BELGRADE  (AP).  -  President 
Hosin'  Mubarak  of  Egypt  is  due 
today  on  a  brief  visit  to  Yugoslavia. 
Discussions  will  focus  on  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war  and  other  international 
issues,  the  Yugoslav  news  agency 
Tanjug  reported  yesterday. 


Mubarak  plans  to  vacation  on  the 
northern  Adriatic  island  of  Brioni. 
He  is  also  expected  to  see  Veselin 
Djuraoovic,  current  chairman  of 
Yugoslavia's  collective  presidency, 
the  report  added.  It  did  not  say  how 
long  he  will  stay  in  the  country. 


Iranian  cabinet  given  heavy  confidence  vote 


NICOSIA  (AP).  -  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  Hussein  Musavi's  cabinet 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Majlis 
(Islamic  parliament)  yesterday  by  a 
163-21  vote  with  25  abstentions,  the 
official  Iranian  news  agency  Irna 
reported. 

Musavi  had  asked  for  a  vote  of 


50  believed  killed  in 
Bangladesh  plane  crash 


DACCA  (AP).  -  Some  50  people 
were  feared  killed  yesterday  when  a 
Bangladesh  airliner  arriving  from 
the  port  city  of  Chittagong  crashed 
while  landing  in  heavy  rain  at  Dacca 
airport,  officials  reported. 

Initial  reports  said  the  plane,  a 
Fokker  F-27  of  Bangladesh  ’s  nation¬ 
al  Biman  airline,  crashed  into  a  pool 
of  water  about  500  yards  from  the 
runawav. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  2  Housing  Units  in  Abu  Gosh 
Tender  No.  JM/84-61 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  lor  a  development  contract  concerning  the  area,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of 
;hs  publication  of  the  render,  were  as  follows; 


Approx. 

area 

Housing 

Minimum 

Price 

Deposit 

Block 

Pa  reel 

sq.m. 

Units 

OS) 

(IS) 

2S5ZT 

1  (portion) 

1040 

2 

10,483.043 

520,000 

Building  allowance  of  20%  for  two  storeys,  with  total  licensed  construction  of  41 6  sq.  m.  Plot  has  been  assessed  as  of  today 
for  condition  and  development  and  in  accordance  with  detailed  plan  Mem  Yod/536. 

Only  residents  of  Abu  Gosh  are  eligible  to  bid.  Additional  details  end  bid  forma  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office. 
3*  Ben  Yehuda  St.  Tel.  Z24121  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  Thursday,  September  6, 1884.  Bids  notin  the  tenders  postbox  by  the 
above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 

Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  6  Plots  for  Multi-Storey  Building  in  Ramat  Sharett  Jerusalem 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  concerning  plots,  details  of  which  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  .the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Tender 

Municipal 

Building 

Plan 

Plot 

Approx. 

area 

sq.m. 

No.  of 
housing 
Unite 

Budding 
capacity 
(sqjn.J 
on  4  Roots 

Development 

Costs 

IISl 

Minimum 

Price 

IISI 

Deposit 

«S| 

JMB4.49 

2873 

26 

1,274 

24 

2.350 

24,000,000 

90355.444 

4300,000 

JM.S450 

2873 

27 

1,152 

24 

2,350 

24,000,000 

90.855.444 

4,500,000 

2873 

28 

1.181 

24 

2,350 

24,000.000 

95.399,256 

4.700.000 

JM- 8A52 

2873 

33 

1.2*5 

16 

1,550 

15,000,000 

63,842.118 

3.200.DOO 

JM.-84/53 

2873 

34 

1,248 

16 

1,550 

16,000,000 

63,842,118 

3-200,000 

JM  84(54 

2873 

35 

U40 

16 

1350 

16,000,000 

63.842,118 

3,200.000 

*  Linked  to  May  1984  construction  input  index  (45,789.56  paints)  and  to  be  paid  separately  according  to  the  development 
addendum  attached  to  tha  tender  and  which  is  an  Integral  pan  of  the  tender. 

In  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Building  Plan,  the  maximum  number  of  storeys  will  be  4  +  pillars  and  shelters. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  offices.  34  Ben  Yehuda  St.,  Tb>.  224121  during 
regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  teds  is  12  noon.  Thursday.  September  B,  1584. 

Sftfs  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  wlH  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  doss  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


confidence  a  mooch  ago  on  the  basis 
of  the  past  performance  of  his  33- 
month-old  cabinet  in  accordance 
with  a  constitutional  requirement  in 
the  wake  of  the  recent  general  elec¬ 
tions. 

Musavi  told  the  parliament  before 
the  ballot  that  since  taking  office  in 
November  1981 ,  his  cabinet  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  confronted  internal  politic¬ 
al  tension,  terrorist  campaigns  of 
Iranian  dissidents,  economic  crises 
stemming  from  decreased  crude  oil 
sales  and  large  arms  purchases,  and 
the  war  with  Iraq. 


DESERT.  -  Three  English  youngs¬ 
ters  joined  15  gifted  Israeli  boys  and 
girls  in  a  two-week  summer  camp 
programme  to  study  desert  ecology, 
which  ended  yesterday.  Sponsored 
by  Ben-Gurion  University,  the  prog¬ 
ramme  was  conducted  in  English. 


JANE  FONDAS 
WORKOUT  BOOK 


The*  record-breaking  fitness 
book,  now  in  softcover.  A 
complete  guide  to  your  daily- 
workout  programme, 
extensivelv  illustrated  with 


photographs  throughout. 
Published  b\  Simon  and 


Schuster.  250  pages. 
Price  IS  4545 


To:  BOOKS. 

The  Jerusalem  Post, 

POB  81.  Jerusalem  91000. 
Please  send  me 

JANE  FONDA'S  WORKOUT 
BOOK.  1  enclose  a  cheque 
for  IS  4545 


NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

CITY  . . . 

CODE  . 

Pries  valid  until  August  31, 1984 


Monday,  August  6, 1984 


The  Jerusalem  Post"  PagcFow 


Benoit  takes 
women’s  marathon 

minatron  in  wiwWS  ** 
“omen's  OI>mpic  n«r*hM 

>*sS^iy,s  Crete  Wiita 

“?Srtig»rs Roe. Met*.  jlJBj 
European  champion* rras  ago*  j 

ff  was  a 

aoce  bv  the  27-year-okl  WSKm, 

timed 

hours,  24  munfUA,  52  secoeos. 


Half-way  m 
the  Games 


Carl  Lewis  waves  Che  Stars  and  Stripes  as  he  takes  a  victory  lap  after 
winning  the  100-metre  dash.  (UPI  wlcphoto) 


Post  Sports  Staff 
„  and  Agencies 

LOS  ANGELES.  -  Carl  Lewis  of 
the  U.S.  blasted  his  way  to  the  first 
of  the  four  Olympic  gold  medals  at 
which  he  is  aiming,  when  he  won  the 
100m.  here  in  9.93  seconds,  0.6 
seconds  outside  the  world  record. 


He  proved  his  right  to  the  title  of 
“the  fastest  human  on  Earth”  as  a 
stadium,  packed  with  90,000  specta¬ 
tors.  fell  completely  silent  for  the 
race.  At  first  he  ran  level  with  team¬ 
mate  Sam  Graddy  and  Canadian 
Ben  Johnson,  then  accelerated  to 
display  his  awesome  power  in  the 
last  50  metres.  Graddv  came  second 
in  10.19  and  Johnson  third  in  10.22. 
Lewis  running  the  last  stretch  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  sights 
ever  seen  in  sport,  so  great  was  his 
speed  and  so  beautiful  his  action. 

When  the  race  ended.  Lewis  took 
a  huge  American  flag  from  a  specta¬ 
tor  and  ran  a  victory  lap.  to  the 
delight  of  the  ecstatic  crowd. 

On  another  part  of  the  stadium, 
things  did  not  go  well  with  another  of 
the  great  American  crowd-pleasers 
and  most  sporting  of  athletes,  Willie 
Bank,  the  one-time  unbeatable  tri¬ 
ple  jumper.  Nothing  went  right  for 
him:  his  action  and  timing  were  all 
wrong,  and  two  of  his  jumps  were 
fouls.  A  lawyer,  he  is  now  contem¬ 
plating  running  for  political  office,  a 
decision  that  apparently  has  affected 
his  running. 

■Despite  Bank  finishing  only  sixth, 
the  Americans  got  the  gold  and 


silver  medals  for  the  event,  AJ  Joyn¬ 
er  winning  with  a  jump  of  17.26m. 
and  Mike  Cutler  coming  second  with 
17.18.  Keith  Connor  (G.B.)  was 
third  with  16.87. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  that  Al 
Joyner  was  winning  his  gold  medal, 
his  sister.  Jackie,  was  barely  missing 
winning  one  of  her  own.  She  had  to 
settle  for  silver. 

Al  was  the  surprise  winner  in  the 
triple  jump,  while  Jackie  captured 
the  silver  in  the  Heptathlon  -  losing 
by  just  five  points  after  leading  when 
she  started  the  final  event,  the  800m . 

For  Jackie,  the  loss  of  the  gold  was 
heartbreaking.  She  finished  second 
to  Australia's  Glynis  Nunn  in  the 800 
metres,  the  last  of  the  seven  heptath¬ 
lon  events  that  also  include  the  jave¬ 
lin.  200  metres  and  100  metres  hur¬ 
dle  races,  the  shotpnt.  and  the  long 
and  high  jumps.  If  she  had  run  the 
last  race  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  1 
foster,  she  would  have  won  the  gold, 
which  went  to  Nunn. 

Olympics  officials  said  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  first  time  a  brother 
and  sister  had  won  medals  on  the 
same  day.  and  that  it  was  the  first 
time  ever  than  an  American  brother 
and  sister  bad  won  Olympic  medals. 

Evlvn  Ashford  (U-S.)  came  within 
0.05  seconds  of  the  eight-year-old 
Olympic  100  metre  record,  whipping 
through  her  hear  in  11.06  seconds. 

Sebastian  Coe,  who  has  been 
hounded  by  health  problems, 
breezed  into  the  semi-finals  of  the 
men's  800  metres,  but  he  says  he 
already  has  struck  Olympic  glory. 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  When 
competition,  ended  on  Saturday 
half-wav  through  the  Games  14. 
davs,  the  United  Stales  was  wdT 
ahead  in  the  unofficial  medal  count, 
with  38  golds  and  75  medals  overall. 
Next  was  West  Germany  with  .-6, 

including  six  gold. 

China,  making  a  very  impressive 
debut  in  the  latter-day  summer 
Games,  had  12  gold  and  23  overaU. 
and  Rumania,  which  gained  five 
golds  Saturday  in  women's  rowing, 
moved  up  from  sixth  to  fourth  with 
20  medals,  including  nine  gold. 
Japan  had  six  golds  after  two  wins  on 
Saturday  in  gymnastics  and  one  in 
judo. 

Meanwhile,  medical  officials  for 
the  International  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  have  recommended  that  a 
Lebanese  weissbtlifter  be  banned 
from  the  1984  Olympics  for  alleged 
steroid  use.  the  fits;  test  of  the 
Games’  much  vaunted  drug  detent 
tion  system. 

The  recommendation  by  the 
IOCs  medical  commission,  which  ia 
expected  to  be  backed  by  the  IOC, 
will  have  little  direct  effect  on  the 
weight  lifter.  Mahmoud  Tarha.  be¬ 
cause  he  has  completed  his  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  114-pound  (250.S  kg.) 
class  and  did  not  win  any  medals. 

The  International  Weightlifting 
Federation,  however,-  could  take 
further  action  against  him.  -  * 

In  a  brief  statement,  the  IOC 
announced  that  urinalysis  “showed 
that  the  competitor  had  taken  an 
anabolic  steroid,  nandrolone.''  Ster¬ 
oids  are  drags  that  quickly  build 
muscle.  ...  . 


Baumann’s  second 
worldrecord 


Laaeli  boxer’s 
brave  fight 


4* 


,  v- 


Swimming  concluded  on  Saturday 
after  the  Americans  had  won  21  gold 
medals  in  29  races  and  world  records 
had  fallen  in  11  events. 

One  of  Saturday’s  two  world  re¬ 
cords  belonged  to  Canadian  Alex 
Baumann,  his  second  of  the  Games. 

In  the  200-metre  individual  med¬ 
ley.  which  required  him  to  swim 
butterfly,  back-stroke,  breast-stroke 
and  free  style,  Baumann  finished  in  2 
minutes  1.42  seconds,  breaking  his 
own  world  record  of 2:02.25. 

“Medals  are  more  important  than 
records,  but,  with  the  Soviet  blocnot 
here,  the  world  records  mean  that 
there  is  no  disputing  I'm  the  best  in 
the  world,”  he  said. 

Pablo  Morales  of  the  U.S.  won  his 
second  silver  medal  of  the  games 
with  a  time  of  2:03.05.  Neil  Cochran 
of  Great  Britain  won  the  third 
bronze  2:04.38. 

An  American  men’s  quartet  broke 
the  world  record  in  the  4x100  medley 
relay,  its  3:39.30,  cracking  the  old 
record  of  3:40.42.  Rick  Carey  led  in 


.ByroftfTUGBND 

<• :  c  .  '• :  -iiT  ‘ ^Jfenisaifemlfrst  Reporter 

•*i?  -rr-V'r*:  w.i-?  ,■*"?  "^‘LjSStANGELESv  —  Yehuda  Ben- 

Haim,  foe  linear-old  soldier  boxing 


the  back-stroke-in-  a  time  way  ahead 
of  foe  previous  record,  Steve  Lind¬ 
quist  increased  foe  gap  in  the  breast¬ 
stroke.  Pablo  Morales  held  foe 
group  ahead  of  the  record  in  the 
butterfly,  and  Rowdy  Gaines  pro¬ 
duced  a  storming  free  style  finish. 
Canada  was  second,  Australia  third 
and  Germany  fourth. 

Mary  Meagher  (U.S.)  won  her 
third  gold  medal  and  set  an  Olympic 
record  in  -foe  women's  20 0  metre 
butterfly  on  Saturday  with  a  tune  of 
two  minutes,  6.90  seconds. 
Meagher,  who  also  won  foe  100- 
metre  butterfly  and  a  leg  on  foe 
winning  U.S.  400  medley  relay,  shat¬ 
tered  foe  Olympic  record  by  3.54 
seconds. 

Nancy  Hogshead-(U:S.),  seeking 
to  become  only  the  second  Amer¬ 
ican  woman  in  history  to  win  five 
medals  in  a  single  Olympics,  finished 
in  fourth  place,  only  .077  seconds 
behind  Betermann.  Hogshead' pre¬ 
viously  had  won  three  golds  and  a 
silver  medal. 


Li  Nine  wins  Judg,es  ind®ed 

”  i  rve  *\fnnr  ce  is' 


three  golds 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  Chinese 
gymnast  Li  Ning  won  golds  in  three 
of  foe  six  speciality  events,  and  his . 
team-mate  Lou  Yun  won  one. 


Li  said  later  he  considers  himself 
“the  greatest  athlete"  in  his  sport. 
He  said  foe  four  individual  medals 
made  up  to  a  certain  extent  For  his 
failure  to  win  the  all-round  title  as 
expected.  In  that  competition,  he 
said,  he  felt  the  judges  had  scored  his 
compulsory  routines  too  low. 

All-round  winner  Koji  G  us  hike  n 
of  Japan  shared  the  gold  with  Li  in 
the  rings  competition,  and  American 
Peter  Vidiuar.  who  was  second  in  foe 
all-round,  shared  the  title  with  Li  in 
the  side  horse  event.  Li  was  the  sole 
victor  in  foe  floor  exercises,  and  Lou 
won  the  vault  competition. 

American  Bart  Conner  edged 
Japan's  Nobuyuki  Kajitani  for  the 
gold  on  the  parallel  bars,  and  Japan’s 
Shinji  Morisue  won  the  horizontal 
bar  competition  with  the  night's  only 
perfect  score  of  20.  China's  Tong  Fei 
was  second  with  19.975  and 
Gushiken  third  with  19.950,  a  score 
good  enough  to  win  in  any  of  the 
other  five  specialties. 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  -  A  referee- 
judge  from  Panama  has  been  dismis¬ 
sed  and  referee-judges  have  been 
restricted  to  judging  bouts  at  foe1 
Olympic  Games,  Col.  Don  Hull, 
President  of  the  International 
Amateur  Boxing  Association,  has 
announced. 

Hull  said  that  officials  are  routine¬ 
ly  graded  at  international  tourna¬ 
ments  and  dismissed  or  restricted  in 
their  duties  based  on  their  com¬ 
petency. 

An  official  from  Canada  and 
another  from  Venezuela  were 
“given  a  day  off”  because  of  minor 
infractions.  Hull  said.  He-decimed  to 
reveal  foe  names. 


in  the  light-flyweight  division  in  the 
Olympics,  put  up  a  brave  fight 
against  foe  British  Commonwealth 
silver  medallist,  John  Lyon,  25.  of 
England.  Although  blood  was 
streaming  from  his  nose.  Ben-Haira 
refused  to  throw  in  the  towel,  even¬ 
tually  losing  on  points.  The  judges’ 
'  derision  against  him  was  unanimous. 

Eddy  Koaz,  the  25-year-old  sabra 
teacher,  got  through  two  rounds  in 
•the  60kg.  jado  competition,  but  was 
beaten  in  the  third  round  by  Neil 
Eckersley,  of  England. 

Nancy  Goldsmith  finished  31  oat 
of  36  among  foe  gymnasts,  js|si 
swimmer  Yoram  Kochavi  27 outof 
45  participants  in  foe  200m.  medley, 
two  seconds  off  bis  best  time. 

On  foe  track,  Mark  Handelsman 
•  was  6th  in  his  400m.  heat  in  48.17, 
-well  below -his  own  best  time.  He 
admitted:  Tm  disappointed.  I  let 
down  my  family  who  came  all  foe 
way  from  Sooth  Africa  to  see  me 
run.” 

Maya  Ben-Tsur,  foe  long  jumper, 
ran  foie  100m.  in  123,  finishing  sixth 
in  her  hear.  She  was  not  depressed 
by  foe  result,  as  she  explained  that 
she  only  participated  in  foe  race  to 
get  accfimitized  to  the  crowds  and 
the  conditions  for  her  real  event,  ttes 
Jong  jump.  *= 

Amos  Mansdorf  is  scheduled  to 
"play  his  first  match  in  foe  exhibition, 
tennis  against  Carlos  Delyre  of  Peru. 
If  he  wins,  he  is  likely  to  encounter 
foe  young  Swedish  serve-and-volley 
star,  Stefan  Edberg,  in  foe  next 
round. . 

American  Jewish  gymnast  Mitch 
.Gaylord  won  one  silver  and  two 
bronze  medals  in  foe  apparatus  fin¬ 
als. 

Israel’s  yachtsmen  had  a  rest  day 
yesterday,  before  their  fifth  out  of 
seven  races  today. 


BALL  SPORTS 


Generous  public 


HOCKEY.  -  Australia  best  India  4-2  amt  at 
through  to  the  sends.  West  Germany  blanked 
Muiyayria  5-8  end  Spain  topped  the  US.  3-1. 
BASKETBALL.  -  C.5.  101,  Spate  68.  West 
Germany  78,  BnaB  75.  US.  play  West  Ger¬ 
many  ia  quarters. 

VOLLEYBALL.  -Japan  3,  Egypt*.  Cmadi  3, 
China  0.  South  Korea  3.  Brazil  f . 

HANDBALL.  -  Germany  18,  Sweden  17. 
YUBMfovfci  25.  Algeria  10.  total  21,  Japan  17. 

BASEBAZL(fka*uHh*tkmL-V&n,Dout- 

nfean  RcpobBc  0.  Chinese  Taipei  10,  Italy  0. 
U.S.  and  Chinese  Tafcnl  more  to  semis. 


ROWING 


En  route  to  equality 


LOS  ANGELES  (Reuter).  - 
Women  have  been  crying  “foul" 
about  a  lack  of  equality  in  interna¬ 
tional  sport  for  years.  One  of  them 
made  Olympic  (1151017  on  Friday  by 
calling  the  fouls  in  basketball  com¬ 
petition. 

American  Darlene  May  became 
the  first  female  official  in  48  years  of 
Olympic  basketball  when  she  don¬ 
ned  the  whistle  and  took  the  court  in 
South  Korea's  54-48  victory  over 
Australia. 


DOUBLE  SCULLS:  Bradley  Lewi; 'md  Pa rf 
Etejutot  tU^.)  grid;  Bdgtun,  diver;  Yagcria- 
vfa  bronze. 

FOUR  OARS  WITH  COX:  G£..  gold;  U-S-; 

silver:  NJL,  brant  .• . ,  . 

SINGLE  SCULLS:  Paul  Karppfajcn  (FUbimD 
geld,  his  third  straight 1  goU  mwhl;  Ww 
Mkbaei  Kotte  (FDR)  aflrcr;  Robert  Mia; 

PAIR-OARS  WITHOUT  COX:  Fttru  tea* 


Norway,  bronze. 


SHOOTING 


LOS  ANGELES  (Reuter).  -  AfJ 
African  weigh thfter  was  given  foe  go 
ahead  to  compete  in  the  Olympics . 
after  Americans  clubbed  together  to 
pay  off- a  $300-debt  and  buy  him 
some  dotbes  and  shoes. 

.  Paul  Hoffman  from  Swaziland  ar¬ 
rived  to  find  that  he  mightbe  barred 

from  entering  because  his  country 
.had  not  paid  its  subscription  to.  the 
International1  Weightlifting  Federa¬ 
tion  for  foe  past  two  years. 

When  his  story  hit  the  local  pap-., 
ersj  dozens  of  people  offered  to 
help,’' 'said  Olympic  weightlifting 
aide  Susan  LorneJico . 1  **He  arrive^  - 
with  nothing  so  we're  paying  off  the' 
overdue  fees  and" buying  him  a  unf- '  ~ 
ftrrin,  belt  and  shoes;^ 

Hoffman,  a  2$-yea*-old  stock 
clerk  who  teamed" weightlifting  front '  * ' 
books,  will  now  make  Ins  first  inter¬ 
national  appearance  in  foe  75kg 
class.' 


impress 

LONG  BEACH  (Reuter):.  -  China 

noark)  wqb  the  sfiver  and  Luca  SoibMd  km!  U  lie  broke  Europe  s  stranglehold  on 
(Italy)  tte  braze,  as  tiw  result  of .« abMt*at,L  .fencing  and  carried  off  foe  women's 

‘  ra^  . .  f 


altar  (bey  tied  ob  lSti. 
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By  LEONARD  SILK 

THE  performance  of  the  economy  and  how  it  affects  the 
lives  of  Americans,  rich,  poor  and  middle-class,  is 
shaping  upas  a  major  issue  at  this  month's  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Dallas,  as  it  was  at  last  month's 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

In  overall  terms,  everything,  or  almost  everything,  has 
been  coming  up  roses  for-Presideat  Reagan  this  year.  Growth 
"  has  been  soaring,  with  gross  national  product  climbing  a:  a 
real  annual  rate  of  10.1  percent  in  the  first  quarter  and  7.5  per¬ 
cent  in  the  second..  Inflation,  measured  by  rising  consumer 

prices,  is  bgtow  4  percent,  compared  with  12.4  percent  in  1980. 

Unemployment,  which  bad  reached  a  peak  of  nearly  12  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  1981-82  recession,  fell  to  7  percent  In  June.  And 
while  last  week’s  report  on  July  showed  the  jobless  rate  for 
civilian  and  military  workers  bouncing  up  to  7.4  percent  and 
total  employment  dropping  by  353,000  jobs,  these  figures  also 
could  be  read  to  suggest  a  healthy  cooling  down  of  a  hot  rate  of 

growth.  The  stock  market,  driven  by  expectations  about  inter¬ 
est  rates,  had  already  tfliran  off- like  a  missile;  It  boosted  itself 
to  1202.08,  up  87.24  points  .for.  the  week. 

Even  with  the  last  month's  jump  m  unemployment,  the  so- 
:  called  misery  index — the  sum  of  the  unemployment  and  infla-. 
tion  rates  —  fallen  to  its  lowest  level  since  1972.  And  real 

disposable  income,  the  mosey  consumers  have  after  taxes  and 

after  inffetion,  has  been  rising  faster  than  in  any  election  year 

since  1964.  Since  the  courseof  the  two  indicators  have  been  the 

•  best  predictors  of  ontcomeg  fear  incumbents,  Mr.  Rea¬ 

gan  couldhave  some  reason  to  regard  himself  as ;a  shoe-in. 

BKamtng  Poverty  on  the  Republicans 

.  But  the  Democrats  are  fftr  from  conceding  the  economic 

issue. por  obethiiig,  they  charge  that  the  fruits  of  the  recovery 

and  indeed  of  Mrr.  Reagan’s  entire  term  have  been  to  make  the 

ridi  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Last  week,  the  Census  Bureau 
released  data  showing  that  the  number  of  Americans  living  in 
poverty  climbedhy  nearly  900,000  during  last  year's  recovery, 
f  to  breakthe  35  mfflion  mark.  The  national  poverty  raterjBS  .de-  - 
toedltyiiombftetthan  an  ammalincoine  of  310,178  for  »*umly 
afftmr.hasgra^to.15^  percent  of  the  population,  taa  ll.  7 
‘  percent  in  197fr.  The  speaker  of  thfiHddse;  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr. ,  aMassachuscrtts  Democrat,  called  the  new  numbers  "the 
smokhig  gun  of  Ree^n1  unfairness.”  A  White  House  spokes- 
man  countered  that  the  alight  rise  in  the  number  of  poor  people 
from  1982's  15  percent  was  statistically  insignificant;  indeed, 
be  blamed  the  entire  rise  through  1982  on  the  Democrats'  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  which,  he  said,  had  put  the  economy  into  a 
four-year  stall  that  Mr^  Reagan  had  at  last  overcome. 

Disentangling  the  arguments  about  who  is  reaUy  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  poor  and  who  has 
gained  or  lost  from  Mr.  Reagan's  tax  and  budget  policies  Is 
sure  to  be  a  continuing  struggle.  A  forthcoming  study,  “The 
Reagan  Record,”  edited  by  John  L.  Palmer  and  Isabel  V.  Saw- 
Un  for  the  Urban  Institute,  concludes  that  some  widening  of 
income  gaps  would  have  taken  place  no  matter  who  badbeen 
president,  but  that  “the  particular  policy  mix  of  taxand  bene¬ 
fit  reductions  that  President  Reagan  chose  exacerbated  the 
trend.”  The  institute,  generally  regardedasm^sedandpr^ 

.  fesstanal,  presents  data  showing  that  the  lowest  fifth  erf  me 

Earners  increased  its  share  to  38J  percodfrom37  percent. 
The  Democrats  will  also  be  pressing  their  attack  on  Mr.. 
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Major  News 


not  only  thedefidts  but  Interest  rates  will  rise  and  choke  off 
economic  growth.  The  Democratic  standard-bearer,  Waller  F. 
Mondale,  las  already  sakl  he  would  raise  taxes  and  hasao 

cused  Mr.  Reagan  of  having*  secret  plrato  do  so.  Mr^eagan 

^sbedgeavYesterday,  he  went  on  1 SSm  iS 

Mondale's  increases  would  average  31,500  per  household  and 


make  our  tax  system simpler  or  more  fair. 

Pushliig  tfie  Deficit  on  the  Democrats 
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SltteS^nicmoderatea.  including  the  Presfatetf s  ctot 
,  -t-ff  Tames  nnir«w  3rd  styi  his  budget  director,  David. A. 

trytoTto  head  off  the  M 
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In  Summary _ - 

Enduring 
The  Gaffes 
Of  August 

Though  what  happens  in  August  is 
often  forgotten  by  November,  Walter  F. 
TLtnndata  last  week  (mce  again  put  into 
jeopardy  his  effort  to  portray  himseU  as 
a  strong  and  decisive  leader.  Again,  the 
damage  came  via  Bert  Lance,  whom  the 
former  Vice  President  only  a  month  ago 
'  made  general  chairman  of  his  campaign. 

The  appointment  was  intended  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Southern  party  leaders  fearful 
that  without  a  Southerner  on  the  ticket 
the  Democrats  would  not  do  well  in  a  re¬ 
gion  that  once  automatically  watt  to 
them.  But  even  there,  Mr.  Lance,  the 
■  Carter  Administration  budget  director 
who  had  left  Washington  to  defend  him- 
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he  was  subsequently  acquitted),  proved 
more  a  source  of  controversy  than  con¬ 
ciliation. 

The  fact  that  the  association,  never  a 
close  working  one,  was  near  an  end  be¬ 
came  clear  when  Mr.  Lance 
was  conspicuously  absent  from 
last  week's  kick-off  campaign 
swing  through  the  South.  His 
resignation  fallowed. 

The  incident  was  not  the  only 
reminder  of  the  Democrats’ 
constituency  difficulties.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  rumblings  of  disaf¬ 
fection  from  blacks  disap¬ 
pointed  that  they  had  left  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  last  month  without  a 
clearly  defined  campaign  role, 
Mr.  Mondale  named  Repre¬ 
sentative  Charles  B.  Rangel  of 
Bnrtem  as  national  co-chair¬ 
man.  Jesse  Jackson,  mean¬ 
while,  said  that  he  would  not 
nm  as  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Senate  in  South 
as  he  had  been  con¬ 


sidering  doing,  but  would  continue  to 
press  his  fight  to  “expand”  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  through  supporting  black 
and  “progressive”  candidates. 

Another  issue  was  aired  in  New  York 
last  week  as  Governor  Cuomo  said  he 
would  raise  regularly  and  directly  an 
issue  he  thinks  some  politicians  and  cler¬ 
gymen  distort  —  the  role  of  religion  in 

politics.  .. 

A  proper  debate,  the  Democrat  said, 
would  loosen  President  Reagan’s  grip  as 
self-proclaimed  guardian  of  national 
morality.  Mr.  Cuomo,  who  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  also  said  that  he  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  John  J.  O'Connor  differed  on  poli¬ 
tics  and  abortion. 

Archbishop  O’Connor  has  said  that  he 
didn’t  “see  how  a  Catholic  in  good  con¬ 
science  could  vote  for  a  candidate  who 
explicitly  supports  abortion.”  On  Friday, 

the  Archbishop  said  Mr.  Cuomo  had  mis¬ 
represented  the  implications  of  his  re¬ 
marks  by  suggesting  that  they  might  in¬ 
timidate. 

The  Republicans  meanwhile  were  suf¬ 
fering  internal  embarrassment  For  the 
rimft  in  a  year  and  a  half,  .Anne 
McGill  Burford,  the  former  adminstrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
left  the  Administration.  The  announce¬ 
ment  followed  by  less  than  24  hours  a  non¬ 
binding  House  vote  opposing  her  appoint- 
ment  to  an  environmental  advisory  com¬ 
mission.  The  Senate  earlier  approved  a 
similar  statement  of  sentiment. 

Vienna  May 
Have  to  Wait 

Prospects  faded  again  last  week  for 
talks  with  the  Russians  about  space 
weapons.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  accused  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  of  “looking  for  proposals  that 
would  be  rejected.”  Said  Robert  C. 
McFariane,  the  White  House  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser:  “It  appears  that  the  Sovi- 
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ets  were  not  serious  about  their  pro¬ 
posal’ 'for  a  meeting  Sept  18  in  Vienna. 

Both  sides  angled  for  positions  that 
could  influence  the  American  elections. 
Moscow  was  trying  to  get  commitments 
in  advance  that  the  negotiations  would 
lead  to  a  ban  on  antisatellite  programs. 
Washington  objected  —  particularly  to. 
any  obstacle  to  testing  a  new  anti  satellite 
weapon  this  foil  —  and  sought  to  avoid 
language  that  could  block  development  of 
space-based  antimissile  weapons. 

Under  Soviet  criticism,  the  Americans 
added  a  specific  reference  to  space  weap¬ 
ons  to  thefr  agenda,  but  did  not  agree  that 
the  talks  should  be  about  preventing  the 
militarization  of  space.  The  United 
States  also  insisted  on  the  right  to  talk 
about  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  despite 
Soviet  objections,  since  new  American 
missiles  arrived  in  Europe  last  winter. 

On  other  East-West  issues: 

•The  State  Department  announced  a 
“technical”  accord  to  facilitate  travel  be¬ 


tween  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
for  diplomats  and  exchange  scholars. 

•  Four  Soviet  soldiers  who  deserted  in 
Afghanistan  said  in  New  York  that  harsh 
conditions,  drug  use  and  indiscriminate 
foiling  of  civilians  were  sapping  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  some  of  their  former  comrades. 

•  The  United  States  rewarded  Poland’s 
amnesty  for  652  political  prisoners  by 
withdrawing  additional  sanctions  im¬ 
posed  when  martial  law  was  declared  in 
1981.  Washington  will  lift  the  ban  on  cul¬ 
tural  »nd  scientific  exchanges  and  re¬ 
store  landing  rights  for  LOT ,  the  Polish 
airline.  But  it  maintained  its  pressure  on 
Warsaw  by  continuing  to  oppose  Polish 
membership  in  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  by  withholding  agricul¬ 
tural  credits  and  "most-favored-nation” 
trade  concessions.  (Polish  pfurolists  look 
ahead,  page  4 .) 


Hong  Kong’s 
Future  Clearer 

In  one  of  the  most  complicated  eviction 
proceedings  in  the  annals  of  real  estate, 
Britain  agreed  last  week  to  terms  for 
turning  the  keys  to  Hoag  Kong  over  to 
China  when  its  99-year  lease  on  the  399- 
square-mile  colony  runs  out  in  1997. 

Foreign  Secretary  Geoffrey  Howe  said 
that,  assuming  the  ironing  out  of  a  few 
df*mte  and  ratification  by  Parliament, 
the  agreement  will  “provide  for  the 
preservation  of  all  the  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  which  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  now 

enjoy”  until  2047. 

The  accord  is  to  preserve  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem,  the  colony’s  currency  ,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty,  trading  anfl  travel  rights  of  its  5.5 
tmiiiim  residents-  A  joint  liaison  commit 

tee  will  oversee  the  agreement  until  2000, 

three  years  after  China  takes  over  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  defense.  Residents  would 
be  given  time  to  consider  the  accord,  Sir 
Geoffrey  said. 

Negotiations  had  dragged  on  for  two 
years  and  Peking’s  patience  seemed  to 
be  wearing  thin.  Remarks  by  China’s  top 
leader,  Deng  Xiaoping,  gave  Hong 
Kong’s  once-booming  stock  market  the 
shakes.  The  prospect  of  Peking  rule  led 
many  wealthy  professionals  to  emigrate. 
But  after  last  week's  agreement,  prices 
on  the  Hong  Kong  exchange  soared. 
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Hardened 
Positions 
On  the  MX 

Until  last  week.  Congressional 
conferees  had  resolved  most  of  the 
differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  defense  authorization  bills. 
Then  they  came  to  that  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  hot  potato,  the  MX 
missile.  Unable  to  settle  a  dispute 
over  the  degree  to  which  Congress 
should  control  the  MX’s  develop¬ 
ment,  the  committee  deadlocked. 
House  members  insisted  on  a  Con¬ 
gressional  go/no-go  vote  next  April 
before  any  missiles  could  be  built; 
Senate  conferees  wanted  production 
cranked  up  unless  both  chambers 
voted  to  dose  the  assembly  lines. 

If  neither  the  authorization  legisla¬ 
tion  nor  the  spending  bill  that  would 
normally  come  next  can  be  agreed 
to,  Congress  might  have  to  cover  the 
Pentagon’s  expenses  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  begins  Oct.  1  with  a  so- 
called  continuing  resolution.  House 
Democratic  leaders  said  that,  in  the 
meantime,  they  would  seek  to  make 
the  MX  a  prime  campaign  target. 

But  a  hint  at  the  outcome  came  at 
week’s  end,  to  the  evident  surprise  of 
Senate  majority  leader  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  Republican  of  Tennessee. 
The  Senate's  assistant  majority 
leader,  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  predict¬ 
ed:  “Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we'll 
get  5  percent  and  we'U  be  lucky  to 
get  that.”  Senate  leaders  and  the 
White  House  have  insisted  on  7.5  per¬ 
cent  (both  figures  are  after  adjust¬ 
ment  for  inflation),  which  would 
allow  the  Pentagon  to  commit  $299 
billion  for  its  programs  next  year. 
The  House  originally  wanted  to  hold 
growth  to  3.5  percent,  for  a  total  of 
5285.7  billion,  but  has  offered  to  come 
up  to  5  percent.  “I'm  going  to  talk  to 
Senator  Stevens,”  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Selective  Legislating 

Elsewhere  on  Capitol  Hill,  political 
considerations  seemed  to  loom  even 
larger  as  Congress  set  about  selec¬ 
tively  working  its  way  through  a 
backlog.  The  House,  which  has  been 
sharply  criticized  by  President  Rea¬ 
gan  for  blocking  anticrime  legisla¬ 
tion,  approved  five  law-and-order 
bills  favored  by  the  White  House. 
One  would  allow  Federal  judges  to 
slap  white-collar  defendants  with 
much  stiffer  fines.  The  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  and  sent  to  the  White  House  a 
bill  allowing  consumers  in  Southern 
California  and  sections  of  two  other 
states  to  continue  receiving  elec¬ 
tricity  at  cost  from  the  Hoover  Dam. 
The  measure  was  passed  over  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  such  critics  as  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum,  Democrat  of  Ohio, 
who  said  the  Government  could  raise 
as  much  as  $3.5  billion  over  the  next 
decade  if  it  charged  market  rates . 

Close  Call 
Bn  Providence 

“It  wasn’t  boring,"  Joseph  R. 
Paolino  Jr.  said  last  week  after  win¬ 
ning  a  special  election  by  121  votes  to 
become  Mayor  of  Providence.  R.l. 

The  politics  of  New  England’s 
third  largest  city  is  almost  never  dull 
—  and  rarely  is  it  the  stuff  of  civics 
texts.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Paolino,  a 
former  City  Council  president,  said 
he  would  give  high  priority  to  weed¬ 
ing  out  City  Hall  corruption.  State 
and  Federal  grand  juries  have  in¬ 
dicted  14  municipal  workers  this 
year  on  corruption  charges. 

Mr.  Paolino  become  acting  Mayor 
in  April  when  Vincent  A.  Cianci  Jr., 
who  had  been  Mayor  for  more  than 
nine  years,  resigned  after  pleading 
no  contest  to  felony  assault  charges 
involving  a  man  Mr.  Cianci  said  was 
having  an  affair  with  his  estranged 
wife.  The  State  Supreme  Court 
barred  Mr.  Cianci  from  running  in 
the  special  election  to  fill  the  rest  of 
his  term.  Last  week,  after  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  bitter  campaign,  Mr. 
Paolino  was  behind  on  election  day. 
but  led  a  field  of  four  after  absentee 
ballots  were  counted. 

Providence  didn't  have  the  only 
hot  contest  last  week.  Former  Mayor 
Carl  Morgan  Jr.  defeated  a  black 
candidate  in  a  runoff  election  for 
president  of  the  City  Council  of 
Selma,  Ala.,  a  city  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  once  termed  the 
most  segregated  in  the  United 
Slates.  In  the  first  election,  held  July 
10.  Raymond  Major  finished  ahead 
of  four  white  opponents,  but  last 
week's  returns  showed  Mr.  Major 
losing  to  Mr.  Morgan  3,612  to  4,679. 
In  Tennessee,  Republicans  nomi¬ 
nated  Victor  Ashe,  a  former  State 
Senator,  for  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  being  given  up  by  ma¬ 
jority  leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr. 
Mr.  Ashe  will  face  Representative 
Albert  Gore  Jr.,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  and  Ed  McAteer,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  conservative. 

Hansen  Gets 
A  Reprimand 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  that 
tripped  him  up.  Representative 
George  Hansen  told  members  of  the 
House  last  week,  has  created  a 
“paperwork  jungle"  that  could  in 


time  leave  them  all  “convicted 
felons."  But  in  the  end.  his  col¬ 
leagues  voted  354  to  52  to  reprimand 
the  Idaho  Republican. 

The  reprimand,  recommended  by 
the  House's  ethics  committee,  was 
the  mildest  punishment  he  could 
have  received.  Mr.  Hansen  is  appeal¬ 
ing  a  Federal  court  conviction 
earlier  this  year  on  charges  stem¬ 
ming  from  his  failure  to  file  com¬ 
plete  financial  dislosure  statements. 
He  was  fined  $40,000  and  sentenced 
to  serve  5  to  15  months  in  prison. 

Mr.  Hansen  cold  the  House  that  he 
had  merely  failed  to  tell  all  about  his 
wife's  financial  dealings  and  that,  in 
any  event,  he  had  been  following  the 
advice  of  his  lawyer.  Louis  Stokes. 
Democrat  of  Ohio  and  head  of  the 
ethics  committee,  said  Mr.  Hansen 
had  deliberately  hidden  information 
about  financial  transactions  with  a 
number  of  businessmen. 

House  Republican  whip  Trent 
Lott,  who  voted  for  the  reprimand, 
said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hansen  that 
the  financial  statements  of  Geral¬ 
dine  A.  Ferraro,  the  Queens  Demo¬ 
crat  who  is  her  party’s  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee,  should  undergo  as 
much  scrutiny.  Mrs.  Ferraro  last 
month  announced  that  she  would  for 
the  first  time  report  information 
about  her  husband's  business  deal¬ 
ings.  After  the  vote,  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  said  that  the 
1978  statute  should  be  modified  to 
prevent  the  executive  branch  from 
stalking  members  who  file  improper 
financial  statements.  He  said  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  never  intended  “to 
allow  themselves  to  be  adjudicated 
by  the  Justice  Department." 

More  Power 
To  the  Schools? 

More  than  a  year  ago.  President 
Reagan  began  to  position  himself  as 
a  champion  of  education  reform, 
calling  for  a  return  to  “basics”  to 
combat  the  “rising  tide  of  mediocri¬ 
ty"  cited  in  a  Presidential  commis¬ 
sion’s  report.  Since  then,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  has  repeatedly  opined  that  such 
reform  should  begin  with  what  he 
calls  “good  old-fashioned  disci¬ 
pline,"  and  he  has  expressed  an  in¬ 
tention  to  use  the  Jusfice  Depart¬ 
ment  as  his  hickory  stick. 

The  department  last  week  at¬ 
tempted  to  strike  its  first  lick,  urging 
the  Supreme  Court  to  give  school  of¬ 
ficials  greater  latitude  to  conduct 
searches  than  would  be  permitted 
law-enforcement  authorities.  The  re¬ 
quest  came  in  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief  in  which  the  department,  say¬ 
ing  disorder  in  public  schools  was  a 
“national  problem"  requiring  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance,  joined  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  asking  that  the  State 
Supreme  Court  be  overruled  in  a  Pis- 
cataway  High  School  case. 

A  14-year-old  student  there  denied 
a  teacher's  accusation  that  she  had 
been  smoking  in  a  no-smoking  area. 
A  school  official  searched  the  girl’s 
purse  to  determine  whether  she  pos¬ 
sessed  cigarettes;  he  found  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  marijuana.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  court  said  the  official  was  wrong 
to  search  the  purse  and  the  evidence 
he  found  could  not  be  used  to  bring 
drug  charges  against  the  student. 

The  Government’s  position 
seemed  to  be  that  if  protection 
against  unreasonable  search  and  sei¬ 
zure  did  not  apply  between  parent 
and  child,  it  should  not  apply  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student.  “Teach¬ 
ers  have  been  given  responsibilities 
like  those  of  parents,”  the  agency 
argued,  “and  they  must  be  afforded 
concomitant  leeway  to  exercise  that 
authority.”  A  New  Jersey  public  de¬ 
fender  disputed  that,  arguing  that, 
as  government  agents,  school  offi¬ 
cials  are  bound  by  the  same  Fourth 
Amendment  search-and-seizure 
guidelines  that  apply  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Bolder  Threatened  Last  Week  to  Fire  All  Strikers 


Soar:  Gofceaberg 


Memories  of 
Patco  Haunt 
Post  Office 
Labor  T  alks 


By  BILL  KELLER 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Government’s  current 
dispute  with  600.000  postal  workers  might  be  all 
the  more  dramatic  were  it  not  for  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  mass  dismissal  of  striking  air  traffic  con: 
trailers  three  years  ago  this  week. 

Emulating  the  treatment  given  the  defiant 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Postmaster  General  William  F.  Bolger  has 
taken  a  hard  line  against  the  postal  unions.  He 
was  unyielding  in  his  demand  for  pay  conces¬ 
sions.  To  advise  him.  he  brought  in  an  outside 
lawyer  scorned  by  labor  leaders  as  a  “union- 
busting"  consultant.  And  when  the  contracts  ex¬ 
pired  two  weeks  ago,  he  promptly  announced 
plans  for  a  unilateral  pay  cut  for  new  workers, 
starting  with  those  hired  yesterday. 

But  this  time,  with  the  memory  of  the  Patco  fir¬ 
ings  still  fresh,  the  unions  don’t  seem  inclined  to 
flout  the  law  against  strikes  by  public  employees. 
Instead,  they  appear  to  be  hoping  for  victory 
through  the  less  theatrical  process  of  arbitration. 

Until  1970,  the  postal  unions  did  not  bargain  for 
their  pay,  they  lobbied  for  it.  Congress  set  postal 
pay  and,  because  it  feared  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  raising  postage  rates,  it  was  not 
particularly  generous  with  the  workers.  A  crip¬ 
pling  postal  strike  that  year,  which  ended  only 
after  President  Nixon  called  in  troops  to  handle 
New  York  City’s  mail,  helped  persuade  Congress 
to  split  off  the  Postal  Service  as  an  independent 
agency,  governed  by  a  board  of  presidential  ap¬ 
pointees.  The  law  made  postal  workers  the  only 
major  group  of  Federal  workers  who  can  bargain 
for  wages.  A  deadlock  calls  for  binding  arbitra¬ 
tion  by  a  three-member  panel. 

Arbitration  is  a  gamble  for  both  sides,  but  the 
unions  believe  they  cannot  help  but  do  better  than 
they  were  doing  at  the  bargaining  table.  History 
suggests  they  are  right.  In  1981,  for  instance,  the 
40,000-member  Mail  Handlers  union  went  to  arbi¬ 
tration  and  got  a  better  deal  than  the  other  postal 
unions  won  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  Bolger's  agents  will  try  to  convince  the  ar¬ 
bitrators  that  increasing  payroll  costs  will  re¬ 
quire  higher  postage  and  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  meet  the  competition  of  private 
delivery  services.  The  unions  are  likely  to 
counter  that  given  recent  Postal  Service  sur¬ 
pluses  the  workers  are  entitled  to  a  raise. 

The  outcome  of  the  contract  deadlock  may 
hinge  on  what  the  three  arbitrators  make  of  the 
perennial  debate  over  comparability.  The  law 
calls  for  postal  workers  to  be  paid  wages  com¬ 
parable  to  those  in  privateindustry,  but  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  unions  -—and  their  respective  hired 
economists  —  disagree  over  what  is  a  fair  basis 
for  comparison.  Postal  workers  (average  pay 


$23,238,  plus  fringes  worth  $4,600)  make  more 
than  the  typical  worker  with  similar  skills  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

And  since  they  were  given  the  right  to  bargain, 
postal  workers’  compensation  has  grown  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  that  of  other  Federal  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  whose  pay  is  set  by  a  formula  supposedly 
based  on  comparable  private  jobs.  But  postal 
workers  prefer  to  be  compared  with  better  paid, 
unionized  workers  in  large  companies. 

Comparability  Differences 

In  their  bargaining,  postal  unions  and  manage¬ 
ment  usually  start  out  with  conflicting  argu¬ 
ments  about  comparability,  then  end  up  splitting 
the  difference.  This  time,  when  the  Postal  Serv¬ 
ice  sat  down  to  the  bargaining  table  in  April  there 
was  an  uninvited  guest  —  the  ghost  of  Patco. 
After  the  President's  dismissal  of  11,400  control¬ 
lers,  no  one  believed  postal  workers  would  take 
the  same  risk.  Mr.  Bolger  demanded  a  three- 
year  wage  freeze  and  a  two-tier  wage  scale  that 
would  pay  newly  hired  clerks  and  carriers  about 
20  percent  less  than  current  employees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  union  leaders  operated 
under  political  pressures.  .Moe.  Biller  of  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Onion  and  Vincent  R. 
Sombrotto  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  won  office  by  ousting  incumbents  who 


had  failed  to  deliver  satisfactory  contracts  in 
1978.  They  were  not  about  to  offer  their  members 
“givebacks.”  Hours  after  he  walked  away  from 
management's  final  offer,  Mr.  Biller  declared, 
“Some  union  had  to  stand  up  against  the  conces¬ 
sionary  bargaining  and  the  antiunion  behavior 
that  have  been  going  on  ever  since  President 
Reagan  broke  the  air  traffic  controllers  union.'  ’ 

Since  the  talks  broke  off  two  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Biller  and  Mr.  Sombrotto  have  escalated  their 
rhetoric  in  anticipation  of  their  unions*  conven¬ 
tions  later  this  month,  holding  out  a  strike  as  “the 
weapon  of  last  resort.”  Mr.  Bolger  repeated  his 
warnings  that  strikers  would  be  promptly  dis¬ 
missed.  But  a  strike  is  still  considered  a  very  re¬ 
mote  prospect.  “I  would  think,”  said  one  Admin¬ 
istration  official,  “that  would  add  six  to  eight 
points  to  the  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan.” 

Oddly,  participants  in  the  Postal  Service  nego- 
tations  have  said  that  a  strike  threat  might  have 
forced  an  agreement.  In  1961,  negotiators  painted 
out,  postal  workers  declared  they  would  walk  off 
the  job  if  their  contracts  expired.  Under  that 
threat,  negotiators  labored  30  hours  straight  and 
reached  a  compromise.  This  time,  with  no  air.  of 
crisis,  neither -aid*  feit.moqh  .pressure  to.  give, 
:  and  - so  — batring  an  unexpected^  return  to  the 
cable  —  they  have  surrendered  their  bargaining 
’  rights  to  outside  referees. 


Navy  Halts  Delivery  of  F-18’s,  Rewards  Grumman 


Military-Industrial  Complexities 


By  WAYNE  BIDDLE 


WASHINGTON  — The  phrase  “military-indus¬ 
trial  complex”  has  taken  on  certain  political  col¬ 
orations  over  the  years.  Last  week,  all  shades  of 
its  usage  were  in  full  blossom  as  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  military  hardware  world  dealt  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 

It  was  good  news  for  the  Grumman  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Bethpage,  L.I.,  which  won  Navy  contracts 
potentially  worth  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to 
upgrade  its  A-6  and  F-14  warplanes.  Without  the 
new  work,  Grumman  faced  a  shaky  future  with' 
A-6  production  already  near  zero  and  F-14  sales 
declining  as  the  Navy's  original  order  was  filled . 

This  “new  lease  on  life,"  as  one  Grumman  offi¬ 
cial  called  it,  represented  a  victory  for  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  A-6  en¬ 
thusiast,  who  has  fought  deep  misgivings  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  Pentagon  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  Navy's  continuing  to  operate  four  different, 
expensive  front-line  tactical  aircraft:  the  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  /  British  Aerospace  Harrier,  the 
McDonnell  F-18,  and  the  Grumman  F-14  and  A-6. 

Bad  news  continued  for  McDonnell,  which  not 
only  saw  its  hopes  for  upgrading  the  F-lS  dashed 
by  Grumman  but  the  F-18  assembly  line  in  St. 


Louis  held  up  by  cracks  in  the  plane’s  tall.  Early 
in  the  week  the  Navy  announced  that  it  would  ac¬ 
cept  no  more  new  F-18's  until  the  company  cor¬ 
rected  a  design  flaw  that  causes  severe  air  cur¬ 
rents  to  buffet  the  aircraft  under  certain  flight 
conditions.  By  week's  end  Sanford  N.  McDonnell, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  said  his 
company  would  pay  the  estimated  $25  million 
cost  of  fixing  the  planes  from  a  special  contin¬ 
gency  fund  that  the  company  said  would  not  re¬ 
duce  its  earnings  in  the  sbon  term. 

Bad  news  of  a  potentially  more  threatening 
sort  buffeted  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation,, 
which  last  year  ranked  first  among  the  nation's 
military  contractors  with  $6.8  billion  in  Pentagon 
business.  Government  officials  said  witnesses 
were  again  being  called  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury  in  Connecticut  in  connection  with  a  revived 
investigation  into  charges  that  General  Dynam¬ 
ics  defrauded  the  Navy  during  the  1970’s  on  muL 
tibillion  dollar  submarine  contracts.  The  new  in¬ 
quiry,  fueled  by  interviews  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  held  earlier  this  year  in  Greece  with  fugi¬ 
tive  and  former  General  Dynamics  executive  P. 
Takis  Veliotis,  breathed  fresh  life  into  a  case  that 
had  been  cold  since  1981,  when  the  Government 
abandoned  it  for  what  officials  said  was  a  lack  of 
criminal  evidence. 


The  Grumman,  McDonnell  Douglas  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  episodes  might  make  superb 
chapters  in  a  book  describing  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  military-industrial  complex.  But  whether 
last  week’s  events  demonstrated  either  soft  or 
hard  spats  in  the  Pentagon's  heart  is  problemat¬ 
ic.  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department  have 
both  made  political  hay  this  year  out  of  fostering 
competition  and  combatting  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse.  But  these  major  developments  of  recent 
days  have  their  roots  in  the  deep  past,  at  least  by 
Washington  time  standards. 

A  Strategy  Challenged 

.  On  July  19,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  told  an  Indianapolis  conference  on 
Federal  procurement  and  trade  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  a  new  management  strategy 
with  three  objectives:  “First,  to  identify  sources 
of  inefficiency  and  corruption  in  the  defense  mar¬ 
ketplace;  second,  to  apply  smart  business  sense 
to  military  procurement;  third,  to  revise  and 
vastly  improve  the  defense  contracts  we  inherit¬ 
ed."  He  told  his  audience  of  business  executives 
that  “in  the  past  fiscal  year,  our  attorneys  and 
local  commanders  obtained  657  convictions  —  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  as  last  year  —  and  over  $14 
million  in-fines,  restitutions  and  recoveries.” 

Mr.  Weinberger  continued:  “Unfortunately, 
even  though  they  get  their  stories  from  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  reports,  the  horror  stories  in  the 
press  rarely  give  us  credit  for  uncovering  those 
problems  ourselves." 

Neither,  ft  would  seem,  does  Congress,  which 
has  spent  long  hours  this  year  debating  measures 
that  would  replace  Mr.  Weinberger’s  “manage¬ 
ment  strategy."  The  Senate  attached  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  fiscal  1985  defense  authorization  bill; 
that  would  establish  an  Office  of  Competition  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  for  each  of  the  services  to  review 

“"Tacts  worth  more 
than  $100,000.  And  the  House  passed  unanimously 
a  ^procurement  reform”  amendment  that 
would,  among  other  things,  closely  regulate 
spare  parts  pricing.  ^ 

With  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
mto  its  annual  August  doldrums,  the  House-Sen- 

*»'***  defense  ambori- 
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to  General  Dynamics  is  thought  to  be 
matter  of  coincidence  tfiimTSJ0  #  -  more  a  - 
scrutiny  of  the  defense  industry.1  oIcoac&rt£d 

There  is  a  sense  among  manv  pmo-tc  v  - 
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2  Big 
In  Israel  Urged 
To  join  Forces 

.Tiro  Israelis  makean  argument, 
threetaake  a  political  party,  Israelis 
like  torjoke.  Bat  last  week,  with  offi¬ 
cial;  returns  aliotmg  Knesset  seats  to 
15  parties  and  a  majority  nowhere  in 
sight.  President  Chaim  Herzog  de¬ 
cided  that  Israel’s  problems  may  be 
too  serious  to  leave  to  the  merries  of/ 
'  narrow-gauge  bargaining. 

‘  Stretching "  his  primarily 
menial  mandate,  be  launched 
on  forming  a  national  unity  coahti/i 
to  include  the  two  largest. 

Labor  and  Likud: ;  Both  :  ran 
than 500,000  votes  ahead  of  the: 

In  an  unusual  meeting.  Prime  ] 
ter  Yitzhak  Shamir  of 
Labor's  leader,  Shimon 
cussed  measures  to  ease  400 
inflation  and  lighten  Israel^  heavy 
dependence  on  intemationa/aid. 

Foreign  reserves  droppi/by$351 
million  in  July.  Moshe 
governor  of  the  Bank  ofbt^el,  called 
for  spoiding  cuts  of/*L5  billion. 
Inflation  may  reach  1,4)0  percent  by 
December,  some  experts  said,  if 
remedies  are  not  applied  soon. 

A  big-party  coaH«®  could  refuse 
concessions  to  snail  religious-ori¬ 
ented  parties  thafare  pressing  de¬ 
mands  such  as  a  Vw  that  would  deny 
citizenship  to  phple  converted  to 
Judaism  by  Cotfbrvntive  or  Reform 
rabbis:  Amprittn  rabbis  denounced 
tiie  proposal  *st  week.  .  .  ' 

Their  leadrs'  ambitions  to  be 
Prime  Miniver  aside,  most  differ¬ 
ences  Labor  and  Likud  ap¬ 
peared  n^tiahle.  Both  favor  with¬ 
drawal  of-sraeli  troops  from  Leba¬ 
non;  theyfisagree  an  the  timetable. 
Labor  wots  a  freeze  on  new  Jewish 
settlem*d5  in  the  West  Bank;  Likud 
has  vigrously  promoted  them.  But 
even  d  thaV  compromise  seemed 
poss&fc-  Enough  new  settlements 
have, ■heady  been  authorized,  said  a 
fonxff  liktKl  official,  **to  keep  them 
bus:  for  two  or  three  years.” 


louse  Is  Firm 
3n  Latin  Aid 

Democrats  and.!  Republicans 
divided  sharply  L^week  owntesi- 
.(Jteft1 Reag^s  Cetitral  American 
•  pritirii^,  Thfr^pemocratic^ccptitiUed 
.  House  rejected  the  Administration's 
requests  for  5117  million  in  addi- 
.tional  military  aid  f or  E3  Salvador 
.  this  year.  And  farthe-fourth  time  in 
14.  months,  the  House  acted  to  halt 
C.I.A;  financing  of  1 meek  fighting 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  Sen¬ 
ate  committees,  where  Republicans 
bold  the  majority,  went -the  other 
way  an  both  issues.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  said  it  would  keep  poshing  its 
proposals.  ■“ 

El  Salvador  wasn’t  exactly  out  of 
funds.  Congress  has  already  ap¬ 
proved  $125.7  million  in  military  aid 
for  1984  and  the  country’s  prospects 
brightened .  when  President  Jos6 
Napoledh  Duarte  found  a  powerful 
newfrieod.  VI  think  Duarte's  avery 
straightforward  guy  and  1  want  to 
give  him  a  chance,”  said  Represent- 
ative  Clarence  D.  Long,  Democrat  of 
Maryland  and  chairman  of  a  foreign 
aid  subcommittee.  Mr.  Long  said  he 
would  request  $126  million  in  mili¬ 
tary aid  and  $180  nulliqh  in  economic 
help  for  next  year.  That  would  give 
the  Salvadorans  “what  they  need  to 
get  along,”  he  said,  “bafndtsomuch 
that  their  generate  cm  go  rushing  to 
Miami  banks." 

The  Salvadoran.  Military  was  set 
back  when  guerrillas  attacked  two 
farm  cooperatives jn  a  western  prov¬ 
ince,  killing  58  people.  Gen.  Paul  F. 
Gorman,  the  Pentagon's  com¬ 
mander  .for  Latin  America,  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  Sahjadorans  were  still 
delivering  “a  .'checkered'  perform¬ 
ance/’.  . 

As  far  the  PScaragoan  insurgency. 
House  Republicans  counted  votes 
and  dedded'not  to  fight  for  the  Ad- 
.ministfatrec's  request  far  $28  mfifion 
for  the  rebets.  The  money  was  notin- 
cluded  when  the  House  approved  the 


J^billion intelligence  budget  for  1985. 
/[Nicaragua  proceeded  with  plans 
/fijr  national  elections  in  November, 
'  storing  more  than  one  million  of 
million  eligible  voters.  But  Ar- 
►Cruz,  the  former  Sandinista  offi- 
who  returned  from  Washington 
become  the  leading  opposition 
ite,  repeated  that  he  would 
j not  participate  (thus  legitimizing  the 
election)  unless  the  Government  let 
guerrilla  leaders  take  part.  And  in  a 
move  to  combat  the  Government's 
grass-roots  program,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Managua, 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  passed  the 
hat  among  friendly  businessmen  in 
New  York.  Some  of  them  agreed  to 
support '  "pastoral  cadres"  the 
church  says  it  is  training  in  leader¬ 
ship,  religion,  health  and  nutrition — 
subjects  ‘  the  Sandinistas  have 
stressed  (with  Cuban  help)  In  suc¬ 
cessfully  marshaling  public  support. 

Locked  Up 
In  Argentina 

Jailed  last  week  on  charges  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  murders  and  disap¬ 
pearances  that  swept  Argentina, 
Jorge  Rafael  Videla  will  not  be  able 
to  claim  that  he  was  just  following 
orders.  General  Videla  led  the  coup 
that  brought  the  military  to  power  in 
1976  and  was  President  for  the  next 
five  yearn,  the  time  of  almost  all  of 
the  more  than  8^00  disappearances, 
hundreds  of  executions  and  un¬ 
counted  instances  of  torture. 

It  was  the  first  indictment  of  an 
officer  brought  by  a  military  court 
over  the  abuses,  and  came  half  a 
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In  Salvadoran  guerrilla  attack. 


year  after  President  Raul  Alfonsln 
accused  General  Videla  and  eight 
other  junta  members  of  spreading 
“terror,  pain  and  death  throughout 
Argentine  society.”  The  former 
leader  joined  two  other  officers  — 
one  the  head  of  a  torture  center,  the 
other  a  police  chief  —  being  held  by 
the  military  on  human  rights 
charges.  Another  officer,  Air  Force 
Brig.  Orlando  Ramta  Agosti,  was 
questioned  last  week  by  the  top  mili¬ 
tary  tribunal.  Several  hundred  offi¬ 
cers  have  beat  charged  with  human 
rights  abuses  by  civilian  courts,  but 
many  of  the  cases  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  military  jurisdiction  in  a 
gamble  by  Mr.  Alfbnsm  to  allow  the 
armed  forces  to  cleanse  themselves. 

General  Videla  had  rejected  ap¬ 
peals  from  worried  officers  to  take 
the  blame  for  the  abuses,  instead 
leading  a  campaign  defending  the 
junta’s  actions  as  necessary  to  com¬ 
bat  terrorism.  Even  his  conviction, 
however,  would  be  unlikely  to  satisfy 
human  rights  groups,  which  last 
weeik  submitted  a  list  of  896  military 
officers  they  contend  were  involved 
in  the  disappearances. 

Japan  Won’t  Give 
Up  on  Whaling 

Trast  the  Japanese  to  find  a  way  to 
.launder  whales.  So  it  seemed  last 
wedc,  when  an  advisory  panel  to  the 
Fisheries  Agency  proposed  that 
Japan  end  commercial  whaling  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  return  for 
permission  to  hunt  whales  there  for 
.  "research”  purposes.  The  offer  was 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  head  off  a 
five-year  worldwide  ban  on  whaling 
imposed  by  the  International  Whal¬ 
ing  Commission  and  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  1986J  But  it  was  hard  to  see  bow 
whale  hunting  hi  the  name  of  re¬ 
search  would  be  substantially  differ¬ 
ent  from  whale  Hunting  in  the  name 
of  commerce,  ■  since  officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  whales  would  be 
hunted  by  the  same  fleet  and  sold  cm 
the  same  domestic  market  after  the 
research  was  completed.  Nor  was  it 
clear  whether  any  fewer  of  the  en¬ 
dangered  mammals  would  be  killed 
under  the  plan. 

With  a  harvest  last  season  of  4,246 
whales,  Japan  was  the  world's  big¬ 
gest  whaler,  but  the  industry  has 
shrunk  so  much  over  the  past  two 
decades  that  it  now  directly  employs 
only  1300  people.  Although  expense 
and  scarcity  have  reduced  whale 
meat  to  a  relatively  insignificant 
part  of  the  Japanese' diet,  whaling 
Still  occupies  an  important  {dace  in 
the  nation's  culture,  something  the 
Japanese  believe  other  nations  do 
not  understand. 

ftfift  Freodenhenn, 
Richard  Levine 

and  Henry  Glniger 


Visits  Promote  Chinese  Ties  With  Bast  Bloc 


Magnum  /  Bruno  Barbey 


Peking  Tries  an  End  Run 
And  Woos  Soviet  Allies 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 


PEKING  —  Following  their  great  ideological 
rift  a  quarter  century  ago.  China  lumped  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  allies  together 
as  apostates  beyond  the  pale  of  Marxist  salva¬ 
tion-7  Today,  Peking  still  blames .  Moscow,  for 
blocking  normal  relations,  but  it  has  no  such 
complaints  about  Eastern  Europe. 

Last  week,  China  announced  that  President  Li 
Xiannian  would  visit  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  in 
the  next  month,  following  in  the  steps  of  party 
chief  Hu  Yaobang  last  year.  The  destinations 
were  not  surprising.  Both  countries  represent  a 
posture  China  would  like  the  rest  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  adopt  —  less  subservient  to  Moscow  and 
more  appreciative  of  Pricing’s  independence. 


The  trip  is  just  one  more  sign  that  China  is  step¬ 
ping  up  its  courtship  of  Eastern  Europe.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen,  Peking’s  negotia-' 
tor  with  Moscow,  added  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  to  his  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  and 
July.  A  few  weeks  before,  Chen  Muhua,  China’s 
Minister  for  Foreign  Economic  Relations  and 
Trade;  made  the  rounds  of  Hungary,  Poland' and 
Czechoslovakia.  Nor  have  the  overtures  been 
confined  to  Eastern  Europe.  Last  week,  the 
Assistant  Foreign  Minister,  Zhu  Qizhen,  was  in 
Havana  for  what  was  ostensibly  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  although  a  spokes¬ 
man  here  made  clear  that  he  was  also  available 
to  exchange  views  with  the  Cubans.  This  week, 
Prime  Minister  Kang  Sung -San  of  North  Korea, 
which  China  has  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  Soviet 
orbit,  will  arrive  in  Peking  as  an  official  guest. 


China  used  a  visit  here  last  May  by  Dragoslav 
Markovic,  chief  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Party,  to  state  its  case  for  ideological  independ¬ 
ence.  True  Marxists  must  formulate  policies  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  reality  of  their  countries  while  re¬ 
specting  the  reality  of  other  countries  and  their 
parties,  said  Deng  Xiaoping,  China's  top  leader. 
He  could  not  resist  a  swipe  at  the  Kremlin:  He 
told  Mr.  Markovic  that  three  who  pick  holes  in 
other  parties  and  try  to  order  them  about  are 
bound  to  make  mistakes. 

China's  official  discussions  on  normalizing 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  got  under 
way  in  October  1982,  are  stalled.  Mr.  Qian  re¬ 
ported  no  progress  on  his  latest  trip  to  Moscow. 
Peking  insists  that  relations  cannot  improve  until 
the  Soviet  Union  sharply  reduces  its  forces  along 
China’s  northern  frontier,  pulls  its  troops  out  of 
Afghanistan  and  stops  supporting  Vietnam’s 
military  occupation  of  Cambodia.  Even  then,  the 
Beijing  Review  said  last  month,  it  is  unrealistic 
and  impossible  to  expect  a  return  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  1950's,  when  Moscow  called  the  shots. 

Neither  has  Peking  restored  the  party-to- party 
ties  it  severed  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  big 
freeze.  It  has  links  only  with  the  ruling  parties  of 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and  North  Korea,  though 
not  evidently  for  lack  of  probing.  There  were  re¬ 
ports  here  this  year  that  China  had  made  over¬ 
tures  to  East  Germany  about  resurrecting  party 
ties,  but  that  the  East  Germans  backed  off  when 
the  Kremlin  objected.  The  Chinese  think  their  ef¬ 
forts  haven’t  progressed  faster  because  the  Rus¬ 
sians  don’t  want  their  allies  too  far  out  in  front. 

More  Comings  and  Goings 

However,  the  continuing  coolness  in  Chinese- 
Soviet  relations  has  not  prevented  an  expansion 
of  China’s  unofficial  contacts  with  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Last  month,  nine  Chi¬ 
nese  agronomists  toured  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
autumn.  Moscow  and  Peking  will  each  send  72 
exchange  students  to  the  other’s  universities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Soviet  source.  Diplomats  expect 
such  steps  to  lead  to  widening  contacts  between 
China  and  Eastern  Europe,  although  Soviet  bloc 
responses  so  far  seem  calibrated  to  Moscow’s 
own  contacts  with  Peking.  In  May,  the  Soviet 
Union  scrubbed  a  visit  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Ivan  Arkhipov  to  China,  possibly  because  of  new 
fighting  on  the  Sino-Vietnamese  border.  But 
plans  for  the  aborted  trip  paved  the  way  for  a 
visit  last  month  by  Poland's  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Ernest  Kucza,  who  in  Mr.  Arkhipov’s 
absence  became  the  highest  ranking  Soviet-bloc 
official  to  come  to  China  in  two  decades. 

Similarly,  China’s  substantial  expansion  of 
bilateral  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  about 
$1.2  billion  this  year,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  its  trade  with  Eastern  Europe.  Last  April, 
a  Chinese  economic  delegation  visited  Hungary, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  returned  to  report  that  trade  with  the 
five  Soviet  allies  would  total  $900  million  this 
year.  China’s  commerce  with  Poland  alone  has 
risen  25  percent  and  will  exceed  $211  million, 
which  the  New  China  News  Agency  called  a 
record. 

Peking  has  looked  to  the  West  not  only  for  the 
advanced  technology  it  needs  for  modernization' 
but  also  for  the  hard  currency  it  receives  for  Chi¬ 
nese  goods.  The  Soviet  bloc  offers  neither.  But 
China  made  deals  last  spring  to  have  the  Eastern 
Europeans  help  renovate  some  Chinese  factories 
built  with  Soviet  assistance  in  the  1950’s.  China, 
also  plans  to  coproduce  harvesting  machines 
with'East  Germany,  ErtifcKs  With  CzetTlcteWVakrtL 
buses  with  Poland  and  Hungary  and  forklifts 
with  Bulgaria. 

China  has  also  signaled  its  readiness  to  help 
Communist  countries  that  want  to  go  it  alone.  It 
has  supplied  jet  fighters  and  other  hardware  to 
North  Korea  and  oil  to  Rumania.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Hu  confirmed  that  the  tight-fisted  Chinese  had 
even  made  a  modest  loan  to  Yugoslavia.  Yugo¬ 
slav  sources  understood  that  it  amounted  to 
about  $150  million. 


Cabinet  Again  Disagreed  on  Troop  Deployment  Last  Week 


Some  of  the 
Barricades 
Still  Stand 
In  Lebanon 

By  JOHN  KIFNER 

BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  Sipping  thick  Arabian 
coffee  from  a  small  paper  cup,  the  Lebanese 
army  colonel  waited  last  week  in  his  jeep  outside 
the  Empire  Theater.  The  movie  house  sits  on  the 
eastern,  Christian  edge  of  the  Green  Line,  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  downtown,  the  financial  and  en¬ 
tertainment  district  of  what  bad  been  the  richest, 
liveliest  dty  in  the  Arab  world.  In  the  nine  years 

since  the  Empire  showed  its  last  film,  barricades 

have  grown  around  it  protecting  front-line  posi¬ 
tions  In  Lebanon’s  unending  cycle  of  war. 

Around  the  comer  of  a  shattered  building  came 

a  half  dozen  husky  young  men.  Their  short  hair¬ 
cuts  and  tug  automatic  pistols  jammed  in  the 
belts  or  hip  pockets  of  their  designer  jeans 
marfcpd  them  as  members  of  the  Christian  Pha- 
langist  militia  known  as  the  Lebanese  Forces. 
From  the  opposite  direction  across  the  desolate 
landscape,  a  Land  Rover  brought  other  armed 
young  men  in  jeans,  with  the  bushy  black  beards 
favored  by  the  Druse  fighters  of  the  Progressive 
Socialist  Party. 

Using  walkie-talkies,  Lebanese  army  officers 
reported  to  their  eommand  and  to  nearby  units, 
Christian,  Druse  and  Shiite  Moslem  militia  com¬ 
manders  contacted  their  respective  cohorts,  and 
a  leathery  French  marine  wearing  the  white  hel¬ 
met  of  the  neutral  peacekeeping  observers  re¬ 
ported  on  the  progress  of  the  bulldozers  to  the 
beleaguered  committee  that  tries  to  negotiate 
cease-fires  in  this  hair-trigger  country. 

The  Green  Line  is  an  eerie  place.  Block  after 
block  of  once-elegant,  bustling  buildings  now  are 
empty,  chewed  to  ruin  by  small-anns  fire.  De¬ 
bris-strewn  deserted  streets  are  enlivened  only 
by  spray-painted  battle  slogans  and  posters  and  a 
few  stray  cats.  Behind  the  cinema,  in  offices 
where  long-ago  files  still  lie  where  they  were 
kicked  aside,  stretches  a  network  of  sniper  posts 
and  srmmrooints  connected  bv  sandbaeeed  nas- 


sageways  and  high  barricades 
of  earth  and  boxcars.  On  a 
nearby  street,  a  Christian  mili¬ 
tiaman  has  planted  a  vegetable 
garden  along  his  stretch  of  for¬ 
tification.  In  front  is  a  no  man’s 
land,  once  the  central  souk, 
that  ends  in  similar  battle¬ 
ments  on  the  Moslem  side. 

The  Lebanese  Army  moved 
into  the  Green  Line  in  perhaps 
the  most  important  step  in  the 
Government’s  fragile  peace 
plan,  which  is  proceeding 
under  the  tutelage  of  Syria. 

Yet,  even  as  yellow  bulldozers 
dug  into  the  red  earth  barri¬ 
cades.  pulling  out  old  automo¬ 
bile  chassis  and  cargo  contain¬ 
ers,  the  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  war¬ 
lords  and  local  za'ims,  near- 
feudal  sectarian  satraps,  was 
beginning  to  fray. 

At  its  weekly  meeting,  the 
Cabinet  was  supposed  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  plan  to  deploy  the 
army  into  the  mountains  south¬ 
east  of  Beirut  as  an  extension 
of  the  Government’s  writ.  But 
Tourism  Minister  Walid  Jum- 
blatt,  the  leftist  leader  whose 
Druse  face  the  army  at  Souk  el 
Gharb  objected.  Yesterday, 
with  Syrian  mediation,  official 
sources  said  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  army 
was  deployed  In  his  sector,  it  would  also  move 
into  the  Maronite  Catholic-controlled  mountains 
to  the  north.  The  Christian  militia,  meanwhile, 
refused  to  give  up  its  lucrative  illegal  port  in  the 
“Fifth  Basin”  of  Beirut  harbor.  And  Nabih  Berri, 
leader  of  the  Shiite  Amal  movement,  threatened 
to  boycott  the  Cabinet  until  5,000  temporary 
teachers,  mostly  Moslems,  were  put  on  full  pay, 
an  issue  that  also  upset  Education  Minister 
Salem  al-Hoss,  a  Sunni  Moslem. 

Indeed,  despite  the  deployment  of  the  bulldoz¬ 
ers  and  an  elaborate  ceremony  to  honor  and  le¬ 
gitimize  the  army  —  the  Maronite  President, 
Amin  Gemayel,  promised  the  troops  “thorns, 
sacrifice  and,  possibly,  blood”  —  the  question  of 
how  much  control  the  Government  exerted  re¬ 
mained  very  much  open. 

Syrian  Power  Center 

Mr.  Jumblatt  wait  to  Damascus  to  discuss  his 
grievances.  And  even  the  Maronite  leaders,  who 
have  complained  about  the  Syrians  since  1978, 
were  planning  a  trip  to  Damascus  this  week,  for 
that  is  clearly  where  much  of  the  power  lies. 

Syria  controls  much  of  northern  Lebanon,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fertile  hashish  and  opium  fields  of  the 


Associated  Presi 

A  Lebanese  Army  soldier  hiding  behind  the  barrier  that  spans 
Beirut’s  Green  Line.  The  army  Is  tearing  down  the  barricades. 


upper  Bekaa  district.  Israel  controls  the  south, 
where  it  is  running  into  increasingly  violent 
resistance  from  the  Shiite  population.  After  an  Is¬ 
raeli  soldier  was  killed  in  a  grenade  ambush  in 
the  south  last  week,  the  Israelis  retaliated  by 
forcing  50  Lebanese  shops  to  close. 

In  the  few  areas  supposedly  controlled  by 
Lebanese,  both  Christians  and  Druse  have  estab¬ 
lished  what  are,  in  effect,  self-administered  can¬ 
tons.  The  Christian  militias  maintain  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  efficient  system  of  taxation  and  law  and 
order.  The  Druse  last  week  executed  two  alleged 
malefactors.  In  Beirut’s  western  sector,  there 
are  fears  of  renewed  conflict  between  nominal 
allies  —  the  Druse.  Sunni  and  Shiite  forces  —  set 
off  by  clashes  that  started  over  die  display  of 
posters. 

More  than  200  cease-fires  and  peace  plans  have 
failed  since  society  broke  down  here  in  1975.  The 
current  peace  effort  has  brought  some  hope,  but 
not  much  faith. 

A  young  woman  who  lives  on  the  mostly  Mos¬ 
lem  west  side  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lull  to  go  to  her  doctor  on  the  Christian  east  side 
for  a  medical  checkup  before  trouble  starts 
again.  The  office  was  jammed  with  other  people 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 
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Wary  Washington  Agrees  to  Low-Level  Talks 


What’s  Behind  Castro’s  Softer  T one 


By  JOSEPH  B.  IB  EASTER 


HAVANA  —  Once  again,  Fidel  Castro  is  talking  as  if 
he  wants  to  improve  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Whether  he  will  make  headway  is  not  clear,  but  there  is 
no  mystery  about  his  motivation.  Cuba’s  economy  has 
more  than  a  few  problems  and  there  are  those  who  be* 
lieve  President  Castro  is  not  comfortable  being  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  would  like  to 
be  doing  business  with  the  United  States,  these  experts 
say,  buying  and  selling  goods,  taking  advantage  of 
American  technology  and  welcoming  American  tourists. 
He  says  he  would  also  prefer  not  to  be  spending  so  much 
time  and  energy  on  national  defense. 

Most  Reagan  Administration  officials  seem  skeptical 
of  Mr.  Castro’s  desire,  as  professed  in  a  speech  late  last 
month,  to  see  tensions  diminished  in  the  Caribbean  and 
elsewhere.  The  Administration  continues  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  Cuban  leader  is  with  un¬ 
yielding  firmness. 

Even  before  Mr.  Castro  used  conciliatory  language 
in  his  state  of  the  nation  speech  on  the  31st  anniversary  of 
the  1953  guerrilla  attack  which  he  celebrates  as  the  start 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.  President  Reagan's  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser,  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  was  cautioning 
against  accepting  overtures.  At  a  reception  the  White 
House  said  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Cuban  anniver¬ 
sary  ,  Mr.  McFarlane  said  that  any  offers  from  Havana  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the  United  States 


should  be  viewed  as  merely  "a  tactic  for  diverting  our  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  violence  it  is  spreading,  as  we 
meet  today,  throughout  Central  America,  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean.” 


fc-r7'j| 


No  Mention  of  Reagan 


There  was  a  distinct  softening  of  tone  in  this  year's 
Castro  speech.  In  contrast  to  his  description  last  year  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  as  "a  reactionary,  extreme 
right  clique  with  an  openly  warmongering  and  fascist  for¬ 
eign  policy,”  Mr.  Castro  did  not  mention  Mr.  Reagan  and 
referred  to  the  United  States  only  sparingly.  He  directed 
most  of  his  criticism  at  “capitalism”  and  "imperial¬ 
ism,”  code  words  that  spell  United  States  to  Cuban  audi¬ 
ences  but  are  regarded  by  the  State  Department  as 
euphemisms  somewhat  more  acceptable  than  direct  as¬ 
saults  .  Mr.  Castro  is  said  to  understand  this  distinction 
very  well. 

Analysts  also  noted  that  he  refrained  from  emphasiz¬ 
ing  Cuba’s  activities  in  Latin  America  and  Africa  and 
spoke  of  finding  political  solutions  for  conflicts  in  those 
places.  In  his  audience  in  the  industrial  city  of  Cienfuegos 
was  Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  T.  Rawlings,  the  chief  of  state  of 
Ghana.  As  he  departed  last  week,  General  Rawlings  re¬ 
marked  that  unlike  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  his  country  had 
no  Cuban  troops.  But,  he  added,  “they  are  welcome.” 

Castro-watchers  here  and  in  Washington  say  that  for 
months,  Mr.  Castro  has  been  sending  signals  suggesting 
he  would  like  to  ease  tensions  with  the  United  States.  The 
experts  believe  he  feels  obliged  to  move  discreetly,  lest 


his  action  be  interpreted  domesti-  r M 

caliy  as  evidence  of  weakness . 

In  June,  when  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  visited  Cuba  as  a  Presiden- 
tiai  candidate  with  an  olive  branch  in  SHKaKii 
hand,  Mr.  Castro  took  the  opportunity  IhBK  Jgp  ‘I 
to  suggest  a  _  meeting  with  United  jgf  J 

States  officials.  Then  last  month,  rep-  jpPjflE  y  jm-' 
resentatives  of  the  two  countries  met 
in  New  York  for  their  first  official  en- 
counter,  aside  from  routine  diplo- 
matic  contacts,  in  two  years.  The  sub-  i||y 
ject  was  the  return  of  several  thou-  fPg£“> 
sand  Cuban  criminals  and  mentally  P  :#m& 

ill  people  who  are  Illegally  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  resumption  of  riaei t*stro 
routine  Cuban  immigration.  Last 
week,  the  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  two  countries  had  held  a  second  meet¬ 
ing,  again  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Castro  made  clear  that  he  hoped  subsequent 
meetings  would  go  beyond  immigration  issues.  Some  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials,  notably  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz,  suggested  this  might  be  possible.  Others,  how¬ 
ever.  were  adamant  that  at  least  for  now  talks  with  Cuba 
be  limited  to  narrowly  defined  “technical”  issues. 

The  Administration  has  said  it  is  unwilling  to  enter 
into  broad  discussions  until  Cuba  diminishes  its  strong 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  shows  signs  of  disengaging 
from  Central  America  and  Africa.  Mr.  Castro  has  offered 


Fidel  Castro 


^ —  to  participate  in  a  mutual  wthdfls 

from  Central  America  along  wgj  ®e 
•;*!  United  States,  but  Washing^  hafJ®' 

\f  wred  the  offer- Mr.  Castretess^ 

:  eral  times  over  the  years  said  b 

wanted  a  better  relationship,  Wsa 
States  officials  say,  but  has 
dicated  a  genuine  willingness  to  com- 
.JgNgfB  promise.  Administration  officials  see 

little  advantage  in  wavering.  They  re- 

ject  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  might  be  more  successful  uun- 
JMKxR  fluendng  Mr.  Castro  if  it  resumed  mJ 
■  JL  diplomatic  relations,  lifted  the  «-*- 

year-old  trade  embargo  and  pentiit- 

-ted  resumption  of  free  travel  for  both 

M  S  ESSy  countries’ citizens. 

Some  analysts  outside  tne  Afl- 
ministration,  however,  blame  the 
The  Associated  pi** '  trade  embargo  for  keeping  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro  In  the  Soviet  camp.  With  the  em- 
bargo  and  without  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  note,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Cuba  could  survive.  The  Soviet  Union  buys  80  percent  of 
Cuba’s  sugar,  its  rialn  export,  at  prices  at  least  six  times 
higher  than  world  narket  prices. 

Counting  the  sugar  subsidy,  Moscow  provides  an  esti¬ 
mated  58  billion  a  year  in  aid. 

The  embargo  w^s  imposed  in  1960  in  reaction  to 
Cuba’s  nationalizaticE\of  United  States  companies.  It  has 
been  extended  as  a  s^eans  of  trying  to  force  Cuba  to 
change  its  ways. 

As  a  practical  mater,  however,  Mr.  Castro  seems 
unlikely  to  move  away  ’xpm  the  Russians  unless  he  can 
find  a  large  source  of  intxi^e  elsewhere. 


Environmental  Concerns  Led  to  a  Minor  Government  Crisis  in  Germany  Last  Week 


Europe  Worries  About  Keeping  Recovery  Clean 


By  PAUL  LEWIS 


PARIS  —  During  the  1970's,  Western  Europe  made  a 
promising  start  toward  clearing  up  the  environmental 
mess  left  by  20  years  of  unfettered  economic  growth.  New 
laws  forced  industry  to  adopt  cleaner  working  habits, 
while  the  recession  and  rising  energy  prices  curbed  the 
burning  of  polluting  fuels  and  the  production  of  hazardous 
wastes.  European  economies  cut  sulfur  emissions  15  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  decade  (about  20  percent  less  than  in  the 
United  States),  and  sharply  reduced  smoke  and  dust 
pollution.  For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  salmon  are 
being  caught  in  the  Thames  off  London  Bridge. 

Even  so,  the  roil  call  of  ecological  disasters  contin¬ 
ues.  reminders  like  Seveso  and  the  Amoco  Cadiz  of  the 
fragility  of  past  environmental  gains.  While  economic 
growth  means  fewer  unemployed,  it  also  means  more 
factories  befouling  the  air  and  water,  more  cars  and 
trucks  jamming  the  roads,  even  more  litter  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  around  tne  countryside.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
political  lessons  of  the  recession,  however,  was  that  ris¬ 
ing  unemployment  did  not  blunt  popular  pressure  for  a 
cleaner  world.  Polls  made  in  1982.  when  economic  pros¬ 
pects  seemed  bleak,  show  that  49  percent  of  Americans 
and  59  percent  of  Europeans  were  ready  to  accept  slower 
growth  to  protect  the  environment.  The  evidence  seems  _  ’ 
to  indicate  that  environmental  pressure  is  mounting  as 
economies  recover. 

Last  week,  West  German  parliamentarians  were 
forced  to  interrupt  summer  vacations  and  hurry  back  to 
Bonn  after  a  political  storm  over  a  smoky  power  station 
briefly  threatened  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's  coalition 
Govemmment.  In  the  end.  the  Government  defeated  a 
censure  motion  over  its  plans  to  bring  the  coal-burning 
plant  into  service  without  filters  to  reduce  sulfur  emis¬ 
sions  blamed  for  acid  rain,  but  only  because  it  promised 
to  have  the  filters  in  place  six  months  earlier  than  previ¬ 
ously  planned,  and  agreed  to  cut  emissions  from  two 
other  power  stations  in  the  meantime. 

It  was  the  second  indication  in  recent  weeks  that 
Europeans  were  heeding  the  threat  of  acid  rain.  In  June, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European  satellites  joined 
the  so-called  "30  percent  club"  of  nations  committed  to 
cutting  sulfur  emissions  a  third  below  1980  levels  by  1993. 

For  the  first  time,  these  countries  acknowledged  that 
their  forests  are  also  suffering,  although  the  Czechoslova¬ 
kian  delegate  blamed  capitalist  industry  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Earlier  that  month,  environmental  authorities  from 
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the  Western  countries  met  in  Paris  to  look  at  the  ecologi¬ 
cal  consequences  of  renewed  economic  expansion.  TTie 
conclusion:  While  Governments  everywhere  face  in¬ 
creased  pressure  to  improve  environmental  standards, 
faster  growth  makes  cleanups  more  affordable. 

The  Price  of  Growth 


Indeed,  many  now  see  environmental  controls  as 
helping  recovery,  not  obstructing  it.  “The  fear  environ¬ 
mental  action  would  hinder  our  economies  appears  mis¬ 
placed,”  said  the  Dutch  environmental  minister,  Pieter 
Winsemius. 


According  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  and  Development,  if  Western  economies  keep  grow¬ 
ing  at  an  average  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  they  will  need 
to  greatly  increase  spending  on  pollution  controls  to 
maintain  present  environmental  standards.  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many.  Norway  and  Sweden,  for  example,  would  face  an 
increase  of  between  10  percent  and  30  percent;  Austria, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Denmark  would  have  to  more  than 
double  their  investment,  while  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  which  have  been  lax  about  the  environment,  en¬ 
vironmental  spending  would  have  to  multiply  between 
four  and  10  times  just  to  keep  pollution  levels  constant. 


Western  Europe  now  spends  $l-5‘ 
£1  -billion  a  lyeaj\  cleaning  up  toxic 

^111  wastes,  while  cutting  sulfur  emis¬ 

sions  50  percent  \ould  cost  between 

_  _  $8  billion  and  $13  bUion,  according  to 

■>"  r'  one  new  study.  Industrialists  com- 
fc.  v;  .* r  *  ? '  .yi- plain  that  such  buncos  raise  produc- 
.;VY-  _  •  •  • ..  tion  costs,  reduce  res-arch  spending, 

../v  .  •]  make  their  oampani«s  less  efflcent 

•'/  •  '!  and  eventually  lowei,  employment. 

•;*  A1  Yet  many  economistipow  believe 
'  ‘  j  “  I  that  investment  in  eyironmental 

..  *  ‘  .  j  controls  may  assist  econtnic  growth 

.  ]  by  reducing  waste,  stimuljingiirven- 
:  '■*•-»<  |  .  tion  and  creating  a  wholeWw  indus- 

„  -try-  .  ■  \ 

■  ■  —*Jpr  JL  Damage  to  buildings  i  Europe 

J\Jw>  ■  from  sulfur  emissions  alorais  esti- 

!|3gkggFjrS  ’ :  • ^ated  at  between  $500  mifcn  and 
BBBKByLA  U  $2.7  billion  annually,  while  Grmany 

reckons  it  has  lost  $1J  billion  ^rth  of 

timber  through  add  rain  so  fit  The 
benefits  from  cutting  United  Wes 
sulfur  emissions  20  percent  in  19 We 
estimated  as  $21.4  trillion,  inching 
health  savings  and  increased  p.n- 
erty  values,  or  more  man  the  $16.6 
lion  it  cost.  Norway  also  calcula^ 
that  the  economic  benefits  of  fightin 
air  pollution  outweigh  the  costs. 

CM^Jobs 

Ini  the  automobile,  paper  and 
chemical  industries,'  'dnvironmental 
restrictions  have  spurred  innovation, 
forcing  companies  to  develop  new 
technologies  that  cut  energy  con¬ 
sumption  and  recycle  wastes.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  35  percent  of  pollution  control 
investments  involve  new  technology. 
The  German  industries  most  subject 

■  i-  ■  ■»  ■—■I  to  pollution  control  are  also  the  most 
sygon/RegtJsBoam  productive.  In  the  United  States,  Fed¬ 
eral  antipollution  programs  created  100,000  jobs  in  1980, 
while  the  antipollution  equipment  industry  employed 
50,000  people  last  year.  Germany  reckons  0.8  percent  of 
its  working  population  is  engaged  in  combating  pollution, 
while  in  France  the  figure  is  0.43  percent. 

An  even  more  convincing  argument  for  new  environ¬ 
mental  safeguards,  however,  is  that  economic  recovery 
may  not  last  long  without  than.  As  OE.CJ3.  Secretary 
General  Emile  van  Lennep  said  in  June:  “The  protection 
of  the  environment  and  the  sound  management  of  natural 
resouces  have  now  become  essential  to  sustainable  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.” 
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Few  See  Significant  Gains  in  Warsaw’s  Release  of  Political  Prisoners 


Poland  Is  T urning  the  Wheel 
Without  Turning  the  Corner 


By  MICHAEL T.  KAUFMAN 


WARSAW  —  With  the  release  of  political  prisoners 
continuing,  the  long-playing  drama  in  which  large  sec¬ 
tors  of  Polish  society  are  pitted  against,  the  state  has  run 
through  yet  another  cycle,  and  new  political  configura¬ 
tions  are  taking  shape. 

As  more  of  the  652  prisoners  came  out  of  prisons  last 
week,  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  the  Polish  leader,  was 
reportedly  seeking  a  new  meeting  with  Joseph  Caniinal 
Glemp,  the  Raman  Catholic  Primate,  in  hopes  of  build¬ 
ing  on  any  credit  accruing  from  the  amnesty.  Church  ac¬ 
tivists  were  moving  into  die  vacuum  left  by  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  Solidarity,  the  outlawed  independent  union.  The 
church  urged  a  boycott  of  vodka,  which  is  the  national 
drink  and  a  Government  monopoly.  The  tactic  has  over¬ 
tones  of  Gandhi  an  self-discipline  for  political  ends  —  in 
this  case,  to  cut  into  a  prime  source  of  Government  reve¬ 
nue.  And  Solidarity  militants  were  circulating  question¬ 
naires  asking  advice  on  how  to  pursue  their  goals  of 
pluralism  and  democracy.  “We  are  clearly  in  a  new 
situation,”  said  Janus  Onyszkiewicz,  a  former  Solidarity 
spokesman.  “It’s  still  a  stalemate,  but  it  is  a  new  level  of 
stalemate.” 

Andrzei  Gwiazda,  a  prominent  released  activist,  pre¬ 
dicted  “a  period  of  negative  calm.”  He  added:  “It  re¬ 
mains  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Government  to  gain 
any  credibility  from  society.  The  rulers  have  pressing 
economic  problems  which  they  think  they  can  cure  with 
dollars  they  will  gain  from  the  West  (in  return)  for  the 
amnesty.  But  really  nothing  has  changed.  They  have  not 
made  any  political  concessions  and  society  cannot  accept 
anything  less  than  real  political  concessions.  ’ 1 

The  veterans  of  Solidarity  also  seemed  to  have  only 
limited  options.  With  the  prisoner  release,  a  unifying 
issue  was  lost.  Sources  in  touch  with  opposition  leaders 
said  strategies  under  consideration  ranged  from  greater 
support  for  the  underground,  which  has  rejected  the  am¬ 
nesty,  to  greater  collaboration  with  the  Government- 


sponsored  unions  in  hopes  of  co-opting  them.  Wladyslaw 
Frasniuk,  a  Solidarity  activist  with  a  large  following  in 
Silesia,  left  jail  and  —  after  reportedly  eluding  security 
police  —  visited  Zbigniew  Bujak,  the  fugitive  under¬ 
ground  leader.  They  issued  a  call  for  renewed  struggle. 

In  conversations  about  what  is  likely  to  happen  next, 
the  metaphor  Poles  commonly  use  is  the  circle  —  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  seemingly  inevitable  return 
to  the  same  place.  Many  intellectuals  have  seen  video 
cassettes  of  the  British  television  play  “Squaring  the  Cir¬ 
cle”  by  Tom  Stoppard,  a  native  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
play  offers  a  pessimistic  assessment  of  Solidarity’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  modify  the  totalitarian  system  by  grafting  on 
features  of  Western  social  democracy.  It  failed  not  be¬ 
cause  no  one  knew  how  but  because,  like  squaring  a  cir¬ 
cle,  it  could  not  be  done,  Stoppard  asserts. 

Mr.  Onyszkiewicz,  the  former  Solidarity  spokesman, 
is  a  mathematics  professor.  He  remarked  that,  in  fact, 
“with  a  computer,  it  Is  easy”  to  square  a  circle.  The 
political  equivalent,  he  believes,  could  also  be  achieved. 

Around  and  Around  It  Goes 
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Wladislaw  Bienkowski,  a  former  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  who  was  expelled  from  the  party  in  the  1960's  for  his 
book  "Motors  and  Brakes  of  Socialism,”  observes  that 
Polish  Communism  goes  through  cycles.  He  says  the 
cycle  is  driven  by  a  force  he  calls  ’  'the  dynamics  of  petri¬ 
fication.”  In  Communist  societies,  he  said,  bureaucra¬ 
cies  are  allowed  to  develop  far  beyond  their  utilitarian 
purposes,  becoming  giants  that  throttle  all  initiative. 
Eventually,  pent-up  energies  crack  the  structures  of 
power.  Reform  and  liberalization  ensue.  Police  power  is 
then  used  to  patch  up  the  cracks  until  the  cycle  starts 
again.  A  simpler  explanation  was  offered  last  week  by  a 
thoughtful  factory  mechanic.  “Look,”  he  said,  “the 
powers  can’t  get  the  economy  going  unless  they  have  the 
good  will  of  the  workers.  They  can’t  get  the  good  will  of 
the  workers  because  they  lied  to  us  too  many  times.  Still, 
what  *lse  can  they  do  but  say,  'Look,  this  time  it  will  be 
different.  Trust  us.  Be  patient,  and  to  show  you  we  really 
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mean  it,  we'll  let  your  boys  out  of  jail.’  ” 

But  what  happens  when  the  boys  come  out  of  jail  and 
"ask  all  the  right  questions?”  be  continued.  Whai  if  the 
economy  does  not  get  better  "even  if  we  work  harder,  be¬ 
cause  of  all  the  stupid  managers  who  keep  their  positions 
because  they  are  party  hacks?”  And  whar  will  happen 
when  “the  neighbors,  the  Red  ones,  put  real  pressure  on 
the  General  to  get  tough?  There  will  be  a  new  turn  of  the 
wheel- ”  While  many  Poles  interpret  the  circle  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  futility,  one  Catholic  critic  warned  that  the  alterna- 


,  fives  w^^probaiily  more  dangerous  stilL 
Even  within  the  circle,  things  are  i 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 

improvements,  greater  civil  liberties*^ 
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A.T.&  T.:  Hot  Products,  High  Costs 


Overstaffing  and 
woes 


slow  it  down  in 


computer  world. 


By  PETER  Wi  BARNES 

‘  year,  a  few  months  before  the 
breakup  of  die  Bell  System,  the 
- 1  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  dispatched  a  cadre  of 
white-collar'  soldiers  to  its  ware¬ 
houses  to  aid  out  why  shipments  of 
final!  office  switchboards  were  run¬ 
ning  far  behind  schedule.  AtoneMan- 
hattan  warehouse,  a  group  of  crates 
that  had  sat  ignored  for  ho  one  knew 


how  long  turned  out  to  contain  200  of 
the  phone  switchboards  for  which 
customers  had  been  clamoring. 

The  incident  Is  still  a  celebrated 
story  among  A.T.&T.  salesmen, 
especially  those  pressed  by  clients  to 
meet  promised  delivery  dates. 
“Here’s  the  largest  company  in  the 
world,  a  company  that’s  supposed  to 
be  so  sophisticated  and  computer¬ 
ized,  opening  boxes  to  find  out  what  it 
had  in  inventory,”  said  one  salesman 
who  recently  resigned. 

The  story  illustrates  the  type  of 
problem  that  still  plagues  A.T.&T. 
today,  seven  months  after  it  spun  off 
its  Bell  operating  companies.  Its  on- 
time  delivery  record,  particularly  in 
its  old  mainstay  telephone  business, 
remains  poor,  although  the  company 
is  trying  hard  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

But  its  staff,  both  in  size  and  in  ori¬ 
entation,  remains  a  major  stumbling 
block.  A.T.&T’s  high-level  decision 
makers  are  more  oriented  to  manu- 


The  Albatross  of  Cost 

What  AT&T  and  sotne  comoetaors  pay 
por.txmr  for  tostaflehon  wkJ  mtMmtmsncs 
of  products  and  equipment,  toctudtoQ 
salary,  bene&s  and  overhead 
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facturing  considerations  than  to 
speedy  customer  response.  Its  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  staff  has  had  less 
than  two  years  to  develop  the  skills 
needed  to  succeed  in  an  unregulated 


environment.  And  its  overall  labor 
costs  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
telecommunications  industry. 

A.T.&  T  is  saddled  with  a  cost  of  $61 
an  hour  to  install  and  maintain  prod¬ 
ucts  and  equipment,  compared  with 
S33  an  hour  for  the  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines  Corporation  and  $28 
for  MCI.  Communications,  according 
to  the  Eastern  Management  Group  of 
Parsippany,  N.J.  Analysts  say  that 
the  huge  company  could  cut  more 
than  10  percent,  or  40,000  employees, 
from  its  staff  of  373,300  people  before 
hitting  muscle. 

“We’re  intent  on  getting  our  force 
and  cost  reductions  done  as  soon  as 
possible,”  said  Edward  M.  Block,  an 
A.T.&T.  senior  vice  president.  “We 
want  to  stan  into  1985  with  all  that  be¬ 
hind  us  —  that’s  our  goal.” 

The  company  has  made  some 
progress.  It  is  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  expense  accounts,  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  wage  freeze  announced  last 
month  is  expected  to  save  A.T.&T. 


INVESTING  /  Anise  C.  Wallace 


What’s  Beyond  the  Big  Market  Surge? 


Well,  the  long-awaited 
rally  arrived.  But  many 
money  managers  think 
it  will  be  short-lived, 
and  not  a  replay  of 
1982’s  bull  market 


ON  Wall  Street,  as  in  nature,  there  is  often  a 
I  calm  before  the  storm.  Last  Monday,  for 
example,  institutional  investors  were  so  re¬ 
luctant  to  invest  in  the  stock  market  that  their 
apathy  caused  one  veteran  trader,  Robert  J.  Cha- 
mine,  a  managing  director  of  Wertbeim  &  Compa¬ 
ny,  to  declare  it  “the  slowest  and  most  boring 
period”  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  stock  market. 

But  what  a  difference  a  few  days  can  make. 
Within- minutes  of  the  market’s  opening  last 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Chamine.  smelled  a  significant 
change.  The  market  tone  had  improved  tremen¬ 
dously,  he  said  that  moming.  And  by  Thursday, 
institutional  portfolio  managers,,  afraid  of  miss¬ 
ing  the  long-heralded  and  widely  anticipated  sum¬ 
mer  rally,  tripped  ail  over  each  other  to  buy 
stocks. 

■ .  Previous  records ,  for  trading  volume  were 
broken  both.  Thursday  mid  Friday,  as  more  than 
400 mfflian  shargs  were  exchanged  during  the  two- " 
days-Jt  was.  a.  buying  frenzy„and  the  DowJmfis-' 
Industrial Xyerage shot ;up by  more  than 31  points 
oh  Thursday  and  36  points  on  Friday,  to  dose  at 
1,20248,  a  gain  of  more  than  87  paints  for  the 
week.  . 

This  institutional  panic  baying  came  shortly 
after  same  prominent  Wall  Street  strategists  had 
become  convinced  that  the  rally  was  beginning. 
On  Tuesday,  before  the  buying  binge,  when  the 
Dow  closed  at  1,115,  Robert  J.  Farrell,  chief  mar¬ 
ket  analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch,  said  that  if  the  Dow . 
brotethrtiaghthe-l,1251evdr<Tdhavetosaythis  . 
is  it.”  On  Wednesday  it  happened. 

-  But  many  of  these  market  watchers  also  agree 
that  it  may  be  a  small. and  short-lived  rally,  not 
the  beginning  of  another  major  bull  market.  “We 
don’t  think  there  will  be  a  major  improvement  in 
-stock  prices,”  said  Leon.  Choperman,  investment 
strategist  at  Goldman,  Sadis  &  Company.  Added 
Eric  Miller,  chief  investment  officer  at  Donald¬ 
son,  T»fktn  &  Jenrette  lnc.,  “I  don't  think  we’re 
looking  at  another  August  1982.” 

Of  course,  as  contrarians  believe,  the  consensus 
opinion  is  often  wrong  —  and  a  sustained  rally 
may  in  fact  have  begun.  In  June  almost  everyone 
on  Wall  Street  anticipated  a  summer  rally,  but  the 
Dow  fen  a  total  of  17  points  in  July. 

In  general,  the  smaller  companies  had  not  been 
enjoying  much  of  a  rebound  before  the  rally.  And 
because  of  that  relative  weakness  in  the  second- 

Anise  C.  Wallace  writes  on  finance  from  New 
York. 
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ary  issues,  strategists  are  not  anticipating  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  headydays  of  late  1982.  Evai  on  Friday 
Mr.  Farrell  described  himself  as  “Still  negative" 
on  small  growth  stocks  that  had  suffered  earnings 
disappointments.  “The  bear  market  is  not  over 
for  them,”  he  added. 

Most  of  these  market  watchers  also  believe  that 
the  stock  market  is  behaving  better  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strength  of  the  bond  market.  Since 
the  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  Paul  A.  Volcker, 
told  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Fed  would  have  to  tighten  credit  this 
year,  bond  prices  have  continued  to  firm  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  inflation  remaining  low.  And  if  the  bond 
rally  continues,  they  say,  then  stock  prices  should 
rise  as  well. 

But  if  the  bond  rally  fizzles,  so  too  will  any  stock 
rally.  If  the  bond  market  “started  to  fall  apart, 
that  would  worry  me,”  said  Dean  Witt  Sr’s  John 
Mendelson,  one  of  the  most  bullish  of  the  Wall 
Street  crowd.  And  there  are  some  investment  pros 
who  think  that  the  bond  market  has  been  propped 
up  by  the  enormous  buying  programs  begun  by 
the  pension  funds  of  Chrysler  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
during  July.  Both  made  major  asset  allocation 
changes  —  together  dumping  almost  $1  billion  in 
stocks  to  buy  bonds. 

What  had  made  this  market  so  confusing,  say 
the  professionals,  is  the  “tremendous  dichotomy" 
that  existed  between  the  bulls  and  the  bears.  De¬ 
spite*  the  signs  of  the  slowdown  in  the  economy, 
which  would  help  lower  interest  rates  and  make 
hopHtt  jess  appealing  than  stocks,  there  are  some 


investors  who  still  think  that  high  inflation  may 
return  and  choke  off  the  recovery. 

Some  of  these  portfolio  strategists  are  not  out¬ 
right  bulls  because  they  don’t  see  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  stock  market  or 
the  economy.  Goldman’s  Mr.  Cooperroan  said 
that  since  January  he  has  had  three  prerequisites 
for  a  rally  —  lower  stock  prices,  more  institu¬ 
tional  liquidity  and  greater  stock-price  stability  in 
the  face  of  disappointing  earnings  reports. 

So  far  he  has  witnessed  only  two  of  these  fac¬ 
tors:  Stock  prices  have  dropped  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  and  institutional  cash  levels  have 
increased.  But  he  noted  that  when  companies 
have  issued  poor  earnings  reports  their  stocks 
have  been  hit  “severely."  He  pointed  to  Levi 
Strauss,  Amerada  Hess  and  Fieldcrest  Mills  as 
recent  examples. 

Thus  Mr.  Cooperman  is  not  overly  optimistic 
about  the  durability  of  any  rally.  He  thinks  that 
yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds  could  fall 
to  123^  percent  from  their  summer  peak  of  14  per¬ 
cent.  And  such  a  move  would  cause  the  Dow  to 
climb  to  only  1,200  or  slightly  higher.  After  that 
the  market  could  fall  again,  he  believes. 

Mr.  Cooperman  is  not  joined  in  his  caution  by 
Dean  Witter's  Mr.  Mendelson,  who  describes  him¬ 
self  as  “quite  optimistic”  on  the  stock  and  bond 
markets.  A  technician,  Mr.  Mendelson  has  been 
bullish  since  he  began  receiving  buy  signals  from 
several  of  his  indicators  last  spring.  For  example, 
fewer  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are 
hitting  new  lows,  and  the  short  selling  by  special¬ 
ist  firms  as  a  percentage  of  total  short  selling  is  at 
its  lowest  level  since  July  1982,  he  said. 

BUTLthe  arguments  .of .  Mr-  Mendelson  and 
other  bulls  have  failed  to  sway  one  large  in¬ 
stitutional  investor  with  a  mountain  of 
cash.  Richard  Strong,  chairman  of  the  Strong  In¬ 
vestment  Fund  in  Milwaukee,  is  one  of  the  more 
aggressive  ’market  timers’  —  investors  who 
swing  from  cash  to  stocks  or  vice  versa  when  they 
see  the  market  changing.  His  funds  have  been  top 
performers  in  both  1983  and  1984.  But  he  has  been 
almost  out  of  the  stock  market  since  the  first 
quarter.  All  o!  his  Strong  Investment  Fund’s  $100 
million  is  parked  in  commercial  paper,  as  is  al¬ 
most  80  percent  of  his  $70  million  Strong  Total  Re¬ 
turn  Fund  and  90  percent  of  the  $830  million  in 
separately  managed  pension  accounts. 

And  he  continues  to  avoid  stocks  despite  the  re¬ 
cent  strength.  The  only  way  he  would  begin  in¬ 
vesting  all  of  those  assets  in  stocks,  he  said,  is  if 
be  sees  a  return  of  high  inflation  or  lower  interest 
rates.  Either  of  those  opposite  scenarios  would 
make  stock  prices  rise  in  value,  he  said.  He  ad¬ 
mits  to  the  possibility  of  short-term  market 
rallies,  but  said,  “I’ve  never  had  success  trading 
those  kinds  of  moves." 

Mr.  Strong  may  be  extreme  in  his  avoidance  of 
stocks,  but  be  is  not  the  only  investor  sitting  on  a 
pile  of  cash.  The  recent  buying  surge  was  driven 
by  extremely  high  institutional  cash  levels.  In 
June,  for  example,  equity  mutual  funds  had  10.5 
percent,  or  almost  $12  billion,  parked  in  cash  in¬ 
struments,  said  Mr.  Cooperman.  That  was  the 
highest  cash  level  for  the  fund  since  July  1982  — 
shortly  before  the  market  began  its  climb,  he 
noted. 


The 

Economy 


$184  million  next  year  as  well  as  set¬ 
ting  a  tone  for  1986  union  negotiations. 

Indeed,  A.T.&  T.  held  second-quar¬ 
ter  costs  to  just  1.7  percent  above  its 
$7.7  billion  first-quarter  costs.  That 
was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  its  better- 
than-expected  second-quarter  net 
earnings  of  $455  million,  or  43  cents  a 
share. 

But  analysts  say  that  some  of  those 
earnings  stemmed  from  first-quarter 
transactions,  and  that  A.T.&  T.  actu¬ 
ally  has  a  good  deal  more  organiza¬ 
tional  surgery  ahead  of  it  before  its 
cash-draining  problems  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  control,  and  its  market¬ 
ing  abilities  up  to  speed.  As  W.  Spen¬ 
cer  Rice,  senior  partner  with  S&R 
Consultants,  a  Madison,  N.J.-based 
consulting  firm,  put  it,  "They've  got 
two  cylinders  running  and  they've  got 
six  more  to  go.” 

In  line  with  its  much-publicized 
goal  of  becoming  a  major  player  in 
both  data  processing  and  telecom¬ 
munications,  A.T.&  T.  has  been  hus¬ 
tling  new  products  to  market  at  a 
heady  pace.  It  introduced  its  3B 
series  of  minicomputers  in  March.  In 
May  it  rolled  out  its  System  75  PBX,  a 
computerized  office  switchboard,  and 
a  month  later,  its  version  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

The  rapid  rollout  was  designed  to 
signal  competitors  and  customers 
that  the  company  intends  to  become  a 
serious  force  in  the  computerized  of¬ 
fice  equipment  industry.  “Our  blue¬ 
print  is  out  there,”  said  William  P. 
Stritzler,  a  vice  president  for  new 
ventures.  “Now  it's  a  matter  of  im¬ 
proving  price  and  capabilities.” 

Analysts  say  that  singly,  none  of 
the  products  is  electrifying,  but  to¬ 
gether  they  represent  the  first  compo¬ 
nent  package  for  a  so-called  local 
area  network  to  link  telephones,  data 
processors,  workstations  and  other 
office  equipment.  “It’s  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  A.T.&T.  being  first 
with  anything,"  said  Mr.  Rice.  “It’s 
given  them  a  wonderful  opportunity, 
if  they  take  advantage  of  it.” 

Indeed,  A.T.&T.  no  longer  can 
treat  its  cost  and  marketing  problems 
as  internal  annoyances.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  attempts  to  break  into  the  data 
processing  business  and  to  stem  the 
erosion  of  its  position  in  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  have  plunged 
it  into  deep  competitive  waters.  The 
combined  market  for  telephone  and 
computer  equipment  already  is 
pegged  at  $115  billion  and  is  growing 
at  a  15  percent  annual  clip. 

To  hang  in,  A.T.&  T.  must  go  head 
to  head  with  I.B.M.,  one  of  the  world’s 
most  formidable  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions,  against  aggressive  rivals  such 
as  Rolra  and  Northern  Telecom  that 
have  grown  up  in  an  industry  where 
cutthroat  competition  is  common¬ 
place,  and  against  relatively  new 
forces  in  long-distance  telephones 
such  as  MCI  and  GT  E-Sprint  (see 
box). 

A.T.&  T.  clearly  is  playing  catch-up 
ball.  Even  though  equipment  sales 
were  opened  to  competition  in  1968, 
marketing  is  still  not  the  company’s 
forte.  Its  share  of  PBX  sales,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  dropped  from  51  percent  in 
1976  to  22  percent  last  year. 

To  recapture  that  share,  analysts 
say,  the  company  will  have  to  do  a 
better  job  of  switching  its  manage¬ 
ment  orientation  from  production  to 
marketing.  For  example,  its  System 
85  PBX,  introduced  in  the  spring  of 
1983,  lacked  extensive  data  transmis¬ 
sion  capabilities  and  related  soft¬ 
ware.  It  met  with  such  lukewarm  cus¬ 
tomer  response  that  A.T.&  T.  hastily 
announced  a  revamped  model. 

Although  the  new  model  is  having 
better  acceptance,  it  arrived  at  a 
time  that  the  whole  industry  was 
plagued  with  shortages  of  computer 
memory  chips.  A.T.&  T.’s  manufac¬ 
turing  executives  had  failed  to  fore¬ 
see  the  explosive  demand  for  the 


chips,  and  had  canceled  construction 
of  a  new  chip  plant  at  Orlando,  Fla . 

A.T.&  T.  has  since  added  chip  ca¬ 
pacity  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  has  revived  the  Or¬ 
lando  plant.  The  company  claims  it 
has  been  meeting  delivery  dates  since 
February,  but  analysts  say  that  it 
could  have  had  a  valuable  edge  on  the 
competition  if  it  had  designed  the 
right  product  to  begin  with.  “If  the 
marketing  people  had  been  on  top. 
System  85  would  have  come  out  a  lot 
different,"  said  Dixon  Doll  of  DMW 


AT&T  ATACLAHCE 


All  dollar  amounts  In  thousands, 
except  per  share  data 


Three  months  ended 

June  30 

1984 

Revenues 

$6,627,000 

Net  income 

445,000 

Earnings  per  share 

$.43 

Six  Months  Ended 

June  30 

1984 

Revenues 

$16,766,000 

Net  Income 

682,000 

Earnings  per  share 

S.63 

Main  Unas  of  Business 
Contribution  to  1984  revenues 


Telecommunications  services  . 48% 

Telecommunications  products  . 31% 

Rental  Services . 21% 


Total  assets.  June  30. 1984  .  $149,530,000 

Current  assets .  16,616,500 

Cunent  liabilities  .  15,868,700 

Long-term  debt .  44,810,300 

Stock  price,  August  3,1 984 

N.Y.S.E.  consolidated  close  .  19% 

Stock  price,  52-week  range  . 21  V«-14% 

Employees,  June  30, 1984 . 373,000 

Headquarters . New  York 


Group,  an  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  “The  people  thinking  about 
customers  need  to  be  put  in  charge.” 

A.T.&  T.  has  already  gone  through 
a  radical  reorganization  to  set  itself 
up  as  a  free-market  competitor.  The 
old  phone  company  was  organized 
primarily  by  function  —  for  example. 
Western  Electric  handled  manufac¬ 
turing  and  Bell  Labs  handled  re¬ 
search.  Now  the  company  is  struc¬ 
tured  around  two  product  lines:  long¬ 
distance  service  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment. 

In  December  A.T.&  T.  created 
A.T.&T.  Technologies,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  generate  40  percent  of  ex¬ 
pected  corporate  revenues  of  $56.5 
billion  this  year,  to  make  and  market 
telecommunications  equipment.  The 
new  group  encompasses  the  old 
American  Bell,  which  last  year  be¬ 
came  A.T.&  T.  Information  Systems. 
This  unit,  which  is  dedicated  to  sales 
and  service,  is  itself  subdivided  into 
three  sections  —  marketing,  product 
development  and  service — each  with 
its  own  president. 

A.T.&T.  Technologies  also  serves 
as  the  umbrella  for  A.T.&T.  Tech¬ 
nology  Systems,  which  includes  those 
parts  of  the  old  Western  Electric  that 
made  computer  and  electronics  prod¬ 
ucts;  Bell  Laboratories,  the  research 
arm;  and  three  units  that  produce 
and  sell  consumer  telephone  prod¬ 
ucts.  international  telephone  service, 
and  switching  equipment  for  other 
telephone  companies. 

For  now,  A.T.&  T.  Technologies  is 
barely  profitable,  and  former 
A.T.&T  managers,  all  of  whom  in¬ 
sisted  on  anonymity,  say  that  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  comes  from  an  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  that  includes 
too  many  divisions  and  too  many 
layers  of  management.  For  example, 
A.T.&  T.  Information  Systems,  which 
lost  $1  billion  in  its  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tions,  maintains  four  separate  plan¬ 
ning  departments  to  map  corporate 
strategies  as  well  as  strategies  for 
sales,  product  development,  and 
service.  Former  employees  say  that 
one  or  two  planning  departments 
would  suffice. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Best  Week  Ever  on  Wall  Street 


Wan  Street  went  wild  last  week,  as 
nstitutions  poured  biStoos  of  pent-up 
tollers  into  stocks  and  fueled  the  big- 
rest  week  in  Wall  Street  history.  En- 

Waged  by  falling  interest  rates  and 
prospects  that  economic  growth  had 
noderared  to  a  sustained  pace,  traci¬ 
ng  on  Thursday  broke  all  previous 
records  as  172,8  million  shares 
-fanrTged  hands,  and  the  Dow  soared 
SL47  points.  The  earlier  record  bad 
^  159,9  million  shares  set  on  Jan. 
>.  Then  bn  Friday,  the  record  was 
jroken  again  as  236^  million  shares 
rere  traded  and  die  Dow  jumped  36 


closed  the  week  at  1,202.08,  up  87.46, 
breaking  the  previous  record  gain  of 
SL24  points  set  two  years  ago.  The 
question  now-  Wffl  the  rally  contin¬ 
ue?  Not  surprisingly,  opinion  was. 
divided  on  Wall  Street- 

A  major  bond  market  rally  accom¬ 
panied  the  stock  market  frenzy.  In- 
vestors  surged  bade  into  the  market, 
anparently  convinced  that  interest 

rates  were  ded^  ^  encouraged 

by  an  unexpected  $1.7  Mlum  drop  in 
M-l  the  basic  measure  of  the  money 
supply.  Prices  on  Treasury  bond* 
rosealmast  3  points  last  week,  or  $30 
for  every  $1*000  of  face  value.  By 
veefcvTen d,  the  30-year,  **11  wetter. 

was  yielding  Uf , 

^rmietbanonepereentagepotat 
«~gt  four  weeks. 


Good 

.pointed  to  * 


cffgrtflte.  TWO  indictors 
distinct  easing  of  eco- 


SbwtGoUcnberg 

nomic  growth.  The  Government's 
index  of  leading  indicators  fell  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  June,  the  first 
drop,  in  21  months.  The  news  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  economists.  "We need  are- 
port  like  that,”  one  forecaster  said. 
Meanwhile,  the  Labor  Department 
reported  the  first  rise  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  20  months  —  up  four-tenths  of 
I  percent  in  July,  to  7.4  percent —and 
another  encouraging  sign  that  growth 
is  slowing.  Other  indicators  included 
new.  home  sales,  which  rose  six- 
tenths  of  I  percent  in  June,  sales  by 


major  retailers,  which  showed  only 
moderate  growth  in  July  above  a  year 
earlier,  and  mid-July  new  car  sales, 
which  rose  15.7  percent. 

The  House  slashed  $S  billion  out  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation’s 
funding  and  prohibited  it  from  spend¬ 
ing  any  more  on  its  two  largest 
projects.  The  action  was  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  quasi-Gov- 
ernment  organization's  opponents, 
who  wanted  to  take  $10  billion  out  of 
its  spending  authority,  and  its  sup¬ 
porters,  who  voted  for  the  cut  to  avoid 
a  larger  one.  The  agency  is  now  left 
with  $8.25  billion  in  the  bank. 

Textile  Votes.  The  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  an  election-year  conces¬ 
sion  to  U.S.  textile  manufacturers, 
agreed  to  reduce  the  volume  of  im¬ 
ported  textiles.  The  Government  will 
tighten  the  “rules  of  origin”  that  per¬ 
mit  a  large  textile  exporting  nation  to 
assemble  clothing  in  another  country 
and  export  to  the  t/.S.  under  that  third 
country's  quotas.  Such  a  change 
could  bar  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
foreign  textiles  from  the  U.S.  market. 

Grumman  won  SI  .3  billion  In  con¬ 
tracts  from  the  Navy  to  improve  its 
A-6  bomber  and  F-14  interceptor  air¬ 
craft.  The  contracts  insured  contin¬ 
ued  work  for  6,800  employees  and 
breathed  new  life  into  both  plane  pro¬ 
duction  lines,  keeping  them  in  opera¬ 
tion  well  into  the  1990’s. 


White  Knight.  St.  Regis  found  a 
merger  partner — Champion  Interna¬ 
tional  —  enabling  it  to  avoid  the  grip 
of  Australian  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch.  The  $1.7  billon  consolidation 
will  create  the  largest  paper  producer 
in  terms  of  sales,  and  would  challenge 
International  Paper,  the  country's 
No.  1  paper  and  pulp  producer.  Mr. 
Murdoch  subsequently  said  he  would 
not  proceed  with  a  tender  offer,  but 
stopped  short  of  withdrawing  from 
the  fight.  He  also  stands  to  make  a 
profit  of  $37  million  on  the  St.  Regis 
stock  he  owns. 

Big  Blue  Overseas.  I.B.M.  and  the 
Common  Market  agreed  to  settle  a  10- 
year  antitrust  battle.  In  what  some 
analysts  called  a  symbolic  conces¬ 
sion,  the  computer  maker  agreed  to 
disclose  technical  information  about 
new  models  of  its  large  computers 
several  months  in  advance  of  their  in- 
troducton  so  that  competitors  could 
more  quickly  produce  compatible 
products.  The  agreement  will  aid  in 
1990.  The  case  was  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket’s  first  challenge  of  such  a  large 
company. 

Big  Blue  at  Home.  I.B M.  surprised 
investors  by  raising  its  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  to  $1.10  a  share  frm  %  cents  — 
the  first  increase' in  15  months.  But  it 
didn’t  surprise  analysts  in  announc¬ 
ing  a  free  new  keyboard  and  other  im¬ 
provements  for  its  slow-selling  PCjr 
home  computer. 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  AUGUST  3, 1 984 

{Consolidated} 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

NetChng 

AT&T _ 

12,472,100 

19% 

+  1% 

IBM _ 

8^459.800 

12014 

+11  y. 

Exxon  — — 

8,294,300 

39% 

-  i% 

MerLyn - 

8,231,700 

31% 

+  7 

Ford  M - 

7,625,700 

43 

+  4y« 

St  Regis  - . 

7,563,800 

49  Vi 

+  4% 

GUot  . 

7.365,900 

72% 

+  4% 

Chryslr .... — 

7,149,400 

29% 

+  2% 

StOlnd - 

6,602,300 

54% 

+  % 

Mobil - 

6,524,800 

24% 

+  1 

EsKod - 

6,044,800 

76% 

+  2% 

Sears .... — 

5,770,500 

34% 

+  2 

Contill . 

5,436,900 

4% 

-  % 

Chmpbi ... — . 

5.287,400 

18% 

-  % 

Am  Exp - 

5.256,400 

33 

+  514 

MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev, 

Week 

Advances  — . 

_  1,838 

1,013 

981 

2,231 

_ 267 

Total  issues 

-.2,236 

New  Highs  _ _ 

127 

26 

470 

New  Lows  . 

..~206 

VOLUME  Last  Year 

(4  PAi.  New  York  Close)  We8k  To  08,8 

Total  Sales -  696,162,760  13564568^40 

Same  Per.  1983-  400,860,440  13,066,179,975 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Indutt 

109.4 

100.9 

109.4  + 

7.54 

Transp _ _ 

87.4 

77.4 

87.4  +10.25 

utas - 

46.4 

44.3 

46.2  + 

1.62 

Finance _ _ 

86.9 

79.1 

86.9  + 

7.60 

Composite  ... 

93.2 

88.2 

93.2  + 

6.22 

Standard  8  Poor's 

400 Induet  ....184.5  169.5  184.2  +12.82 

20Tran*p _ 140.4  121.9  139.4  +17.01 

40UHs _  68.0  64.9  67.6  +  2.17 

40 Financial  .  16.3‘  14.7  16.3+  1.60 
500  StOCka ...  162.5  149.6  162.3  +11.16 


Dow  Jones 


30  Indust _ 1213.3  1103  2  1202.0+87.46 

20  Tramp _ 537.2  462.6  525.6  +59.07 

15  UUle _ 128.2  122  2  126.4  +  2.16 

65 Comb  _ 474.8  429.1  468  S  +35.30 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  AUGUST  3, 1964 


(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

NotChng 

WangB . 

3.440,400 

31% 

+  6 

AMofl - 

2,940,200 

16% 

+  2% 

TIE . 

2,271,100 

11% 

+  1% 

CrystO ........ 

1,635,100 

7% 

-  % 

Amdahl _ 

1,456,600 

12% 

+  2% 

DomeP - 

1,242,900 

2 

+  % 

DataPd  — ... 

837,500 

19% 

+  2% 

OzarkA - 

829,900 

9% 

+  1% 

Bowne _ .... 

766,000 

15% 

+  % 

GlfCd - 

744,700 

11% 

+  % 

MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

_ .636 

Prev. 

Week 

271 

Declines ................. 

. 184 

470 

Total  Issues - 

. 911 

901 

New  Highs - 

... _ 43 

12 

New  Lows  . 

-...103 

179 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

14  P.M.  New  YorkCtoseJ 

week 

To  Dale 

Total  Sake _ _  42 

178,400 

890,999,675 

Same  Per.  1983..  33,530,635  1,392,189,134 
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Letters 

Phones:  Who  Subsidizes  Whom? 


The  Dark  at  the  Tunnel’s  End 


Our  colleague,  M.  A.  Farber,  so  convincingly 
described  the  dark  side  of  New  York  City’s  subways 
last  week,  it  seems  implausible  that  anyone  will 
ever  find  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  No  improve¬ 
ment  is  likely  without  even  more  capital  to  restore  a 
starved,  neglected  railroad.  But  even  more  capital 
will  be  wasted  if  dispirited  managers  fail  to  get  a 
grip  on  their  mission.  The  dirt,  discomfort  and 
delays  are  only  symptoms  of  a  long  decay  that  a 
civilized  community  should  attack  as  intolerable. 

New  rail  systems  are  running  or  abuilding  in  at 
least  10  American  cities,  with  mixed  results  and 
promise.  As  they  age,  they,  coo,  will  discover  that 
rail  transit  produces  a  debilitating  tug-of-war  be¬ 
tween  passengers  and  taxpayers  and  between 
transit  workers  and  system  managers.  These  strug¬ 
gles  in  turn  tempt  managers  to  skimp  on  mainte¬ 
nance  —  and  politicians  to  run  from  the  problem. 


The  bigger  an  urban  mass  transit  system,  the 
tougher  the  job  of  maintaining  rights-of-way.  rolling 
stock  and  stations.  The  older  the  system,  the  more 
likely  that  population  and  job  shifts  have  removed  a 
large  part  of  the  users.  But  the  underlying  problems 
are  political,  starting  with  the  need  for  subsidies 
and  the  public’s  resentment  of  changes  that  might 
enhance  efficiency. 

Abandoning  a  station  or  a  line,  even  reducing  a 
schedule,  is  greeted  as  an  act  of  official  vandalism. 
Change  in  civil  service  rules  is  denounced  because  it 
rewards  ability  in  the  workshop,  not  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  room.  Incentive  pay  is  criticized  as  wasteful  or 
dangerous  to  safety.  In  the  ensuing  fracas,  hardly 
anyone  is  left  to  lobby  for  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  consequences  in  New  York  have  been  tabu¬ 
lated  by  Inspector  General  Sidney  Schwartz.  State 
Comptroller  Ned  Regan  and  Mr.  Farber.  In  the  past 
year  there  were  61,000  train  delays,  twice  as  many 


v  «  as  10  years  ago.  A  third  of 

New  York  S  the  trains  ran  more  than 

Quality  of  Life  four  minutes  late.  At  least 

10,000  orders  for  spare 
parts  and  supplies  were 
backlogged,  for  months, 
by  computer  failure.  Re¬ 
pair  shops  are  dirty,  cold 
and  ill  equipped.  More 
than  20  percent  of  the 
parts  used  for  recondition¬ 
ing  had  already  surpassed 
their  normal  life.  Only  100 
of  6,400  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees  were  qualified  to  read  electrical  prints. 
Passengers  ride  filthy  trains,  defaced  by  menacing 
graffiti.  They  often  sit  in  the  dark,  pass  through  ill- 
functioning  doors,  walk  corridors  that  reek  of  urine. 
Felony  crimes  are  up  14  percent  in  a  year.  Smoking, 
spitting  and  fare-bearing  are  common. 

How  can  a  decent  system  evolve  from  the 
present  shambles?  Only  by  the  imposition  of  man¬ 
agement  systems  that  offer  incentives,  discipline 
and  pride  in  performance.  By  freeing  the  Transit 
Authority  to  choose,  promote  and  dismiss  supervi-  ’ 
sors.  By  letting  it  reduce  and  expand  service  as  traf¬ 
fic  justifies.  By  punishing  political  leaders  who  fail 
to  rally  a  constituency  for  transit  recovery. 

Change  requires  a  recognition  that  much  as 
New  York  needs  subways,  their  survival  is  by  no 
means  assured.  There  are  limits  to  the  available 
tax  subsidies.  Grave  accidents  or  collapses  may 
make  abandonments  imperative.  The  public  and  its 
leaders  and  the  transit  system  and  its  workers  need 
to  define  their  common  interest.  The  subway  cord 
that  binds  New  York  City  must  not  end  up  stran¬ 
gling  it. 

There  is  no  higher  municipal  priority.  There  is 
no  better  measure  of  a  Mayor  and  a  Governor. 


Misleading  Indicators 


The  Government’s  index  of  “leading  economic 
indicators'*  dropped  nine- tenths  of  1  percent  in  June 
—  the  first  drop  in  almost  two  years,  some  news  re¬ 
ports  said.  True,  but  misleading. 

The  index  is  a  composite  of  12  monthly  statistics 
that  tend  to  foretell  trends.  Claims  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  for  instance,  predict  shifts  in 
unemployment.  New  building  permits  signal  future 
construction.  When  all  12  numbers  are  blended  and 
the  index  rises  or  falls  consistently,  it’s  saying  gen¬ 
eral  activity  will  rise  or  fall.  When  the  index  re¬ 
verses  direction  for  a  few  months,  turning  up  in  re¬ 
cession  or  down  in  a  boom,  it’s  signaling  change. 

One  month’s  reversal  is  meaningless  (also  in 
the  case  of  the  erratic  upturn  in  July’s  unemploy¬ 
ment).  The  “leading”  index  often  bobs  up  and  down 
after  a  boom  or  recession  is  more  than  a  year  old. 
Besides,  it’s  routinely  revised.  In  the  year  before 
June,  four  minus  months  were  revised  into  pluses; 
March  swung  from  minus  1.1  to  plus  0.3  percent. 


That’s  because  the  index  is  first  published  four 
weeks  after  a  month’s  end,  without  2  of  the  12  com¬ 
ponents  —  inventories  and  loan  activity. 

Why  doesn’t  the  Commerce  Department  wait 
for  final  numbers?  That  would  take  three  or  four 
more  weeks — too  long  for  impatient  planners,  fore¬ 
casters  and  the  media.  As  is,  the  leading  indicators 
only  signaled  the  last  recession  by  a  hair;  it  began 
three  months  after  the  index  started  pointing  down. 
But  the  index  has  also  signaled  one  recession  23 
months  before  the  fact;  the  average  lead  time  over 
three  decades  has  been  9ft  months. 

No  economist  relies  on  any  single  statistic  for 
the  whole  picture,  and  most  wait  to  see  three 
months  of  this  index  before  calling  a  trend.  But  the 
heightened  attention  this  statistic  gets  warrants  its 
perfection.  With  recovery  now  20  months  old,  and  an 
election  at  stake,  the  American  economy  attracts 
global  interest.  Steady  but  slower  growth  is  desira¬ 
ble.  Misleading  indicators  won’t  detect  it. 


Dog  Days 


We  know  a  man  who  lives  at  the  top  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  farms  are  growing  back  to  forest. 
He’s  seeing  moose  tracks  replace  the  deer  tracks 
around  his  place.  These  are  three  times  larger,  less 
prim  and  pear-shaped  and  have  a  magisterial  im¬ 
pact.  They  look  rangier  and  seem  to  move  directly 
across  the  woods  and  fields  and  ponds  (a  moose  can 
submerge  completely  while  eating  water  lilies), 
wherever  the  moose  has  wanted  to  go,  as  if  the 
wilderness  had  somehow  got  its  second  wind  and 
was  returning  after  all. 

Our  friend  regularly  confronts  a  fox  in  the  in¬ 
stant  vicinity  of  his  chickens,  and  coyotes  come 
down  off  the  mountain  to  swim  after  his  geese. 
Frustrated  by  a  brave  gander,  one  of  them  once  in¬ 
vaded  his  garage  and  hauled  away  a  25-pound  sack 
of  dog  food  to  maul  and  devour. 

The  man’s  dog,  like  other  dogs,  sleeps  four- 
fifths  of  the  day  as  part  of  its  predatory  heritage  — 
husbanding  strength  for  the  intense  hunts  that  are  to 
come.  Dogs  are  with  us  because  of  their  need  to  be 
led  (a  pathological  need,  it  might  seem  to  a  wild  ani¬ 
mal).  But  the  trouble,  for  dogs,  is  that  our  leader¬ 


ship  is  so  seldom  made  real.  They  sleep  and  sleep, 
being  roused  occasionally  to  fetch  a  stick  or  “beg,” 
while  they  wait  through  the  centuries  to  defend  our 
homesteads  under  siege  again  and  for  us  to  lead 
them  on  that  promised  hunt-of-hunts  that  nowadays 
never  comes. 

Even  with  the  moose  imprinting  their  two-toed 
insignia  in  our  friend’s  garden  and  frog  pond,  he 
isn’t  leading  his  dog  on  any  hunts.  But  he  does  camp 
out  with  him  on  the  mountain. 

As  soon  as  they  are  settled,  the  dog  stops  explor¬ 
ing  and  curls  up  at  the  head  of  his  sleeping  bag  to 
guard  him.  Later,  past  midnight,  he  may  hear  the 
dog  stand  up  and  utter  a  single  warning  woof,  and 
hear  the.  crash  of  a  wild  animal  that  had  been  ap¬ 
proaching  unawares  suddenly  backing  up.  He  never 
knows  for  sure  whether  it  was  really  a  moose,  a  fox, 
a  coyote,  a  prowling  bobcat,  the  local  she-bear, 
which  has  three  cubs  this  summer,  or  only  a  modest 
raccoon  with  a  scruffy  burglar’s  mask. 

In  fact,  he  hardly  cares,  so  long  as  it  might  be 
any  one  of  them  —  and  doesn’t  know  who’s  happier 
on" these  trips,  he  or  his  dog. 


Topics 


Good  and  Bad  Sports 


Discounted  Gold 

William  E.  Bounds  o!  Torrance, 
Calif.,  patented  a  flag-waving  ma¬ 
chine  last  month.  Nice  try,  Mr. 
Bounds,  but  it’ll  never  beat  television 
coverage  of  the  Olympics. 

Jim  McKay  and  his  ABC-TV  col¬ 
leagues  have  been  waving  the  flag 
harder  than  any  machine  for  a  week 
now,  and  the  Games  aren’t  half  over. 

Americans  have  indeed  done  well 
—  some  spectacularly.  In  the  first  6 
days  of  competition,  they  have  won  29 
of  69  gold  medals. 

That’s  reason  for  pride,  even  if 
tempered  by  awareness  of  the  Soviet 
boycott.  In  the  Moscow  Games  in 
1980,  when  America  led  the  walkout, 
the  athletes  from  countries  now  boy¬ 


cotting  Los  Angeles  won  233  of  the  312 
gold,  silver  and  brpnze  medals  in 
major  sports.  They  would  have  won  a 
good  share  last  week.  Some  new 
“world”  records  would  have  been 
even  better  if  the  whole  world  were 
competing.  The  boycott  hurts;  the 
machine-like  flag-waving  pains. 


The  Cheating  Urge 

A  high-ranking  Boston  bridge  team 
is  officially  accused  of  using  facial 
gestures  and  other  signals  to  cheat  on 
bidding  during  the  recent  national 
championships  in  Washington.  Why  is 
the  urge  to  break  the  rules  so  power¬ 
ful  in  a  sport  where  relatively  modest 
sums  of  money  are  at  stake? 


Bridge  produces  frustration  that 
hits  a  deeper  passion  than  mere 
greed.  By  definition  it  is  an  exercise 
in  inhibited  communication.  Partners 
may  tell  each  other  what  cards  they 
hold  but  only  in  permissible  circumlo> 
cutions.  Since  bidders  already  use  a 
special  sign  language  to  convey  their 
holdings,  the  challenge  to  supplement 
it  is  enormous. 

Perhaps  the  villainy  is  rooted  in 
partnership,  the  collective  urge  for 
victory  at  any  cost.  Only  lonely  sports 
promote  self-incrimination.  Or  per¬ 
haps  the  golfer  who,  alone  in  the 
woods,  calls  a  penalty  on  himself  be¬ 
cause  his  ball  moved  after  be  ad¬ 
dressed  it,  is  simply  a  masochist, 
which  is  why  he  plays  golf  in  the  first 
place. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  July  23  editorial  “A  Dan- 
gerous  Telephone  Disorder,"  you  ad¬ 
vocate  that  phone  charges  for  still- 
regulated  services  be  changed  to  re¬ 
flect  “true  cost”  and  indicate  that  the 
public  misunderstands  the  purpose  of 
the  co-called  “access  charges.” 

While  the  public  obviously  does 
misunderstand  the  proposed  access 
charges,  it  is  also  obvious  that  you 
fail  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  “true 
cost”  for  an  individual  service  in  a 
business  system  as  complex  as  the 
phone  industry. 

Any  cost  determination  requires 
numerous  arbitrary  judgments  that 
can  result  in  widely  varying  answers. 
The  typical,  long-drawn-out  proceed¬ 
ings  before  regulatory  bodies  consid¬ 
ering  telephone  rate  changes  should  be 
convincing  evidence  that  there  is  no 
absolute  truth  In  a  supposed  true  cost. 

An  objective  analysis,  unbiased  by 
any  overriding  philosophical  commit¬ 
ments  to  free-enterprise  theory  and  to 
deregulation,  might  well  conclude  that 
local  phone  service  has  not  been  “sub¬ 
sidized”  by  excessive  charges  for 
long-distance  and  business  service.  In¬ 
stead,  there  could  well  have  been  a  le¬ 
gitimate  reimbursement  to  the  local 
networks  for  their  expenditures  in  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  and  services  to  pro¬ 


vide  efficient  handling  of  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  commercial  calls, 
both  local  and  long-distance. 

It  might  also  be  found  that  there 
should  be  a  reallocation  of  the 
charges  assessed  against  the  new 
long-distance  competitors  for  the  ac¬ 
cess  and  use  of  the  existing  local  net¬ 
works.  Without  these  local  facilities, 
upon  which  they  are  dependent  for 
wide  coverage,  the  new  competition 
would  be  faced  with  major  outlays. 
As  It  is,  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
getting  a  free  ride  at  the  expense, 
largely,  of  A.T.&T.  and  ultimately 
local  subscribers. 

You  concede  that  “America  did  get 
good  and  universal  services  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices"  and  do  not  question 
the  wisdom  of  “the  underlying  policy 
objective  to  speed  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  revolution  through  deregula¬ 
tion.”  Bur  the  present  “dangerous 
disorder”  is  the  result  of  too  much 
speed,  induced  in  part  at  least  by  the 
pressures  of  private  interests  seeking 
undue  advantage  in  the  long-distance 
market,  and  should  not  be  blamed  on 
A.T.&T. 

Some  fundamental  changes  in 
policy  are  needed  to  forestall  even 
greater  disorder  in  this  essential  pub¬ 
lic  service.  John  C.  Kohl 

Moorestown,  N.J.,  July  25,  1984 


Tainted  Spirit  of  the  Olympian  Olympics 


To  the  Editor: 

With  more  nostalgia  chan  accura¬ 
cy,  Flora  Lewis  laments  the  nation¬ 
alism  of  the  Olympics  and  hopes  for 
the  suppression  of  national  flags  and 
anthems  and  teams  (“Whole  Earth 
Olympics,”  column  July  26).  She  re¬ 
calls  “the  original  Olympic  spirit,” 
providing  for  a  truce  “to  celebrate 
individual  athletes,”  and  calls  for 
“returning  the  competition  to  sport 
for  sport’s  sake.” 

In  fact,  the  Olympics  were  part  of 
one  of  the  four  Panhellenic  Festi¬ 
vals,  the  most  important  religious 
celebrations  in  ancient  Greece.  The 
Olympics  celebrated  Zeus,  not  ath¬ 
letes.  The  military  truce  was  for  the 
sake  of  Zeus,  not  sport. 

And  sad  to  inform  Miss  Lewis,  the 
athletes  and  events  were  as  national¬ 
istic  as  a  group  of  fiercely  individu¬ 
alistic,  competitive  city-states  could 
make  them. 

Each  athlete  competed  for  his 
city  (which  selected  him  and  paid 
for  his  training).  If  he  won,  the  city 
celebrated  his  victory  and  gave  him 
power,  prestige,  rank  (several  were 
made  generals)  and  money  —  often 
lots  of  it.  No  sentimental  stuff  about 
playing  the  game  for  its  own  sake. 

Further,  many  games  were  in¬ 
spired  by  that  most  nationalistic  of 
events,  war  —  foot  racing  in, armor, 
-javelin  -throwing  rand,-  most  -presti¬ 
gious  of  them  all,  the  four-horse 
chariot  race,  among  others.  And  like 
war  and  religion,  Olympic  games 
were  too  important  to  allow  women 
to  participate. 

Thus  “the  original  Olympic 
spirit.”  Miss  Lewis  may  wish  for 
Olympics  that  would  stem  the  tide 
of  nationalism  and  would  be  devoted 
to  the  talents  of  individual  athletes. 
But  this  is  modern  thinking.  Neither 


'  1L<  - 


Anders  Wennptn 

she  nor  her  readers  should  be  un¬ 
der  any  illusion  that  the  ancient 
Olympics  were  some  sort  of  fun-end¬ 
games  exercise  in  brotherhood. 

MelA.Topf 
Bristol,  R.I.,  July  30,  1984 

•  • 

To  the  Editor: 

Flora  Lewis’s  proposals  for  “revers¬ 
ing  the  tide  of  nationalism”  in  the 
Olympics  are  much  like  our  modem 
athletes  —  far  too  modest.  If  we  truly 
wished  to  eliminate  nationalism  from 
foeiGames^we-woald  eroola-te  .Che-an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  require  all  athletes  to 
compete  in  foe  nude. 

Although  this  policy  would  have  dire 
consequences  for  sporting  goods 
manufacturers,  it  could  lead  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  end  of  politics  in  the 
Olympics.  After  ail.  Commies  and  sup- 
ply-siders  are  fundamentally  indistin¬ 
guishable  in  their  birthday  suits. 

Terry  kr  ugman,  mike  Nixon 
Washington,  July  29,  1984 


Mondale’s  ‘Goof 
On  Raising  Taxes 

To  the  Editor:  . .  „ 

Much  of  Joseph  Rat*  *  advK? J? 
“How  the  Democrats  Can  Wj  (Op- 
Ed  July  29)  no  doubt  has  validity.  But 
1  cannot  agree  with  his  approval  of 
Walter  Mondale's  evident  honesty  in 
promising  the  American 
higher  taxes  if  elected.  1  believe  that 
this  was  yet  another  of  Mondale  s 
goofs,  and  possibly  a  s*Pouf^f;Ke. 

I  am  not  at  all  sire  that  what  the 
American  public  wants  to  tear  is  the 
truth”  or  foe  haisb  “facts  of  reality. 

I  suspect  they  (and  perhaps  all  P«°P*e) 
prefer  illusions,  myths  and  perhaps 
even  delusions  —  they  are  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  live  by. 

Ronald  Reagan  appears  to  know  this 
only  too  well  —  after  all  his  many 
years  acting  out  every  man's  dreams 
in  foe  make-believe  world  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  Mondale  is  very  muck  mistaken 
if  be  thinks  he  can  challenge  his  oppo¬ 
nent  in  a  duel  of  “honesty,”  or  facts  or 

figures.  These  may  be  an  issue  but  are 

not  at  all  in  Reagan’s  script,  nor  of  pri¬ 
mary  concern  to  the  voters.  Reagan 
ran  never  be  made  to  admit  that  be 
may  indeed  raise  taxes;  he  would 
rather  leave  foe  voters  with  a  vague 
hope  that  perhaps  he  won't. 

Instinctively,  perhaps,  Reagan 
seems  to  have  a  far  better  grasp  than 
Mondale  of  what  the  American  public 
wants.  Reagan,  of  course,  is  not  the 
first  world  leader  to  play  upon  a  na¬ 
tion’s  preference  for  dreams  and  illu¬ 
sions  —  even  if  they  aid  in  disaster. 
Nevertheless,  the  miracle  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory  is  possible — her  name 
is  Geraldine  Ferraro.  Si  Lewen 

New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  July  31,  1984 

Pragmatic,  Legal  PACs 

To  the  Editor: 

“Going  for  the  Jugular  on  FAC 
Money,”  a  feature  on  your  July  30 
Washington  Talk  page,  is  the  latest 
in  a  long  and  tiring  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  articles  attempting  to  discredit 
political  action  committees. 

In  a  sense,  these  articles  are 
"news”  because  of  the  naivete  of  foe 
general  public  regarding  campaign 
financing.  It  takes  money  to  get 
elected,  and  issues  today  transcend 
Congressional  district  boundaries. 

There  is  little  to  be  amazed  at 
when  a  PAC  from  California  chooses 
to  support  a  U.S.  representative 
from  Ohio  because  of  his  or  her  com¬ 
mittee  assignments,  which  might 
impact  the  business  the  PAC  repre¬ 
sents.  That  is  politics  —  pragmatic, 
legal  politics. 

The  other  item  continually  harped 
on  by  anti-P AGites  is  the  escalating 
costs  of  conducting  a  Congressional 
campaign.  In  1982,  candidates  for 
Federal  legislative  offices  raised  a 
total  of  $354.7  million.  That’s  a  lot  of 
money.-;- even  in  New^Tbrk.  But  let’s 
put  it  in  perspective.  7$e  American 
people  spend  that  much  on  candy  , 
every  six  weeks. 

Through  political  action  commit¬ 
tees,  more  Americans  than  ever 
before  are  becoming  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics.  In  other  words,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  political  naivete  is  being  re-' 
duced.  Can  that  be  all  bad? 

Robert  j.  Roemer  Jr. 

Buffalo  Grove,  I1L,  July  30,  1984 


Durable  Dating  Ads  Robots’  Role  in  Bettering  U.S.  Workers’  Lives 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  column  on  personal  ads  (July 
28),  Sydney  Schanberg  asks  the  right 
questions  but  comes  up  with  the  wrong 
answers.  The  reason  for  foe  enormous 
growth  in  such  ads  (as  well  as  dating 
services)  is  that,  while  our  society’s 
rules  of  meeting  and  courtship  were 
developed  for  people  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25,  millions  of  singles  are  now 
31 ,  say,  or  43  or  56 — or  older.  For  most 
of  them,  meeting  members  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex  is  very  difficult  —  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  surely,  than  earning  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  That’s  why  the  prediction  that  the 
personal  ad  “fad”  will  be  over  by  next 
year  is  nonsense.  William  Novak 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  July  29,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  July  29  letter,  “As  Robots’ 
War  on  foe  U.S.  Work  Force  Intensi¬ 
fies,”  Prof.  Lawrence  R.  Zeitlin  con¬ 
cludes  that  Federal  support  should  be  : 
given  to  those  sectors  of  industry  that 
produce  a  high  quantity  and  quah'ty  of 
output  without  reducing  the  labor 
component  of  the  product.  If  such  eco¬ 
nomic  Ludditism  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  should  also  dis¬ 
courage  foe  use  of  mechanization. 

Surely  foe  progressive  way  to  re¬ 
solve  foe  conflict  between  worker  and 
robot  is  for  the  Government  to  support 
foe  introduction  of  robotics  into  indus¬ 
try,  but  only  if  part  of  the  savings  so 
produced  are  used  to  retrain  displaced 


workers.  With  sufficient  numbers  of 
robots,  it  would  be  possible,  as  was  the 
case  after  foe  era  of  mechanization,  to 
reduce  foe  general  workweek.  This 
should  receive  Federal  encourage¬ 
ment,  since  it  would  be  an  effective 
way  to  eliminate  the  social  evil  of 
unemployment  during  the  process  of 
increasing  industrial  efficiency. 

I  believe  that  the  American 
worker  can  be  “bootstrapped”  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  life  only  by  an  increase 
in  efficiency  brought  about  by  auto¬ 
mation.  Richards.  Babb 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  July  30,  1984 
The  writer  is  a  lecturer  in  computer 
electronics  science  at  Iona  College. 


An  Israeli  Electoral  System  That  Frustrated  Even  Ben-Gurion 


To  foe  Editor: 

Your  otherwise  excellent  editorial 
“Fragmented  Israel”  (July  25)  con¬ 
tains  the  sentence  “Democracy  flour¬ 
ishes  in  Israel,  but  government  floun¬ 
ders.”  Yet  does  not  the  second  part  of 
the  word  democracy  contain  a  call  to 
rule  (kratein  in  Greek)? 

David  Ben-Gurion  had  it  right 
when,  addressing  the  Knesset  as 
early  as  1956,  he  said:  “With  the 
strange  electoral  system  of  Israel  the 
entire  political  system  is  not  only  un¬ 
democratic  from  the  bottom  up,  but  it 
endangers  the  development  of  the 
state  as  well  as  of  a  political  consen¬ 
sus,  and  it  undermines  the  state’s 
position  both  in  its  domestic  life  and 
in  its  foreign  policy.” 

Ben-Gurion  did  his  best  to  obtain 
repeal  of  proportional  representation. 
When  he  returned  from  retirement, 
be  made  one  last  attempt:  His  new 
party,  foe  Rad,  was  to  secure  enough 
seats  to  exclude  foe  possibility  of  any 
coalition  without  its  participation,  the 
price  for  which  would  have  been  the 
abolition  of  P.R.  He  failed,  and  so  did 
Professor  Yadim  when  he  made  a 
similar  attempt  in  1977.  The  vested 
interests  that  P.R.  never  fails  to 
develop  were  just  too  powerful. 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  modi  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


There  has,  of  course,  always  been 
foe  possibility  of  the  two  major  par¬ 
ties  combining  to  change  the  electoral 
system.  If  they  should  form -a  coali¬ 
tion,  they  would,  however,  face  the 
combined  onslaught  of  the  parties  to 
their  right  and  their  left,  which  would 
have  a  field  day  exploiting  the  trou¬ 
bles  inseparable  from  the  cooperation 
of  old  adversaries. 

Therefore,  there  would  either  have 
to  be  new  elections  immediately 
under  the  revised  electoral  system,  or 
one  party  would  have  to  “tolerate”  a 
government  by  the  other  by  abstain¬ 
ing  on  crucial  votes. 

Such  ventures  take  some  doing,  and 
many  have  advocated  simply  raising 
the  threshold  for  the  attribution  of 
seats,  which  now  stands  at  a  ludi¬ 
crous  one  percent. 

Even  that  would  not  be  easy,  and  if 

it  were  done  there  would  be  foe  warn¬ 
ing  of  West  Germany’s  recent  experi¬ 


ence:  in  elections  for  the  Europ 
Parliament,  the  obstreperous  Gre 
made  it,  and  the  madgyatw  p 
Democrats  failed.  Should  natic 
elections  ever  have  a  similar  re* 
without  one  of  the  major  parties  t 
forming  foe  difficult  feat  of  obtain 
a  majority  of  the  seats,  the  formal 
of  a  government  would  be  about 
difficult  as  it  is  now  in  Israel. 

Israel's  proponents 
electoral  reform  would  do  well  to 
their  goal  as  high  as  possible.  B 
Gunon  never  left  any  doubt  as 
^iere  he  stood.  a  fetter  to  r 
dated  Nov.  7,  1970,  he  wrote-  “I 
considered  foe  British  el 
jorai  system  as  the  best,  just  as  a 

here  in  Israel  is  the  worst," 

Ferdinand  a.  herme 

Washington,  July  28  l 
The  writer  is  research  professor 
American  University’s  cE 
PubUc  international  Affairs. 
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^■■hixty-niae  years  ago  this  week. 

S'  on  Aug.  6,  1945,  the  Enola  Gay 
tts  bomb  bay  doors  over 
Jfcrpshfma,  and  the  United  States 
became  the  first  and  oofy  n«Hnp  to 
use  unclear  weapons  against  an- 
other.  On  this  somber  anniversary, 
a  public  cantnaiem  k  hofn<* 


to  adueve  an  end  to  an  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  by  the  time  of  Hiroshima’s 
40th  observance  in  1985. 

-  Such  a  campaign  is  not  as  far¬ 
fetched  as  it  may  sound.  Once  before, 
beginning  inthe  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istratkxn,  a  moratorium  on  all  nn- 
dear.  testing  was  observed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unfon. 
Twice  before,  in  the  Kennedy  and 
.  Carter  Administrations, .  a  compre¬ 
hensive  test-ban  treaty  (C.T.B.T.) 
was  nearly  achieved. 

The  Kennedy  effort  ended  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  haiming 
nuclear  explosions  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  Carter  negotiations  were 
virtually  complete*  with  the  Rus- 
sians  agreeing  to  on-site  inspections 
for  verification,  when  Moscow’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  resist* 
ance  of  the  U.S.  military  and  the  na¬ 
tional  nuclear  laboratories 
the  treaty. 

Then  Ronald  Reagan  took  office 
and  began  a  nuclear  buildup  that 
caused  him  to  renounce  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  negotiating  a  test  ban.  Mr. 
Reagan  therefore  gave  the  bade  of 
his  hand  to  the  legal  treaty  commit¬ 
ments  his  predecessors  had  under¬ 
taken.  In  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  df  1963  and  later  in  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (N.P.T.)  of 
1970,  both  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the 
United  States  tod-  solemnly  pledged 
its  best  efforts  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  nuclear  testing. 

Renewed  nuclear  proliferation  is 
one  good  reason  to  bring  public  pres¬ 
sures  an  Mr.  Reagan  —  if  he  should 
be  re-elected — to  seek  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban:  At  their,  last  review 
conference  in  I960,  N.P.T.  signatory 
nations  warned  that  if  the  nuclear 
powers  did  not  make  progress  to¬ 
ward  aiding  nuclear  tests  by  the 
time,  off-  their'  "f*  .conference  hi 
1665,  some  might  withdraw  from  the 
N.P.T.  and  resume  nuclear  weapons 
development.'  But  the  only  thing . 
that’s- been  done  about  nuclear  tests 
has  been  to  conduct  more  of  them 
here  in  the  United  States  mid  in  the 

son!  Dr.  GfennT  Seaborg  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  who  was  the 
headof  toeAtomfcEherjtyCammis- 
sioa  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 


By  Pranay  Gupte 

If  it  does  nothing  else,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Population,  in 
Mexico  City  next  week,  will  have 
achieved  a  major  victory  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  alerting  the  American  people 
ingmeral— and  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  in  particular  —  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  and  complexity  of  the  world’s 
population  problems. 

I  admit  to  being  startled  at  how 
-many  people  in  the  West,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  still  scoff  at  the 
whole  notion  of  an  overcrowded 
planet.  They  dismiss  development 
assistance  as  having  been  a  failure 
because  of  alleged  waste  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  But  any  reporter  who  has  been  to 
poor  countries  and  bothered  to  talk  to 
ordinary  people  will  testify  that 
small,  not  large,  families  are  gen¬ 
erally  desired  and  that  when  ghrai 
the  opportunity  and  means  to  limit 
family  size  most  people  will  generally 
do  so.  When  it  is  demonstrated  to  peo¬ 
ple  that  “small  is  beautiful,”  their 
choice  will  be  for  small  families,  not 
large  ones. 

But  people  in  the  poor  countries 
need  help  —  more  help,  it  appears, 
than  we  seem  prepared  to  give  them. 
They  need  specific  flaaifitan#v»  for 
stimulating  their  own  consciousness- 
conceraing  family  size,  for  educating 
their  women,  for  bringing  down  in- 

Pranay  Gupte,  a  former  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  The  New  York  Tones, 
is  author  of  “The  Crowded  Earth: 
People  and  the  Politics  of  Popula- 
tion.” 


font  mortality  rates.  They  need  com¬ 
prehensive  information  on  contracep¬ 
tives  —  and  their  governments  need 
the  economic  assistance  to  make 
these  contraceptives  widely  avail¬ 
able.  More  information  is  -needed  to 
enable  people  to  make  their  choices 
about  contraception,  about  which 
kinds  of  contraception  have  what  sort 
of  aftereffects.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  third  world  be  blanketed  with 
contraceptives,  but  I  do  think  that  if 
people  wish  to  regulate  their  fertility, 
then  they  should  have  the  technical 
means  to  do  so. 

All  this  also  takes  time.  There  are 
no  quick  fixes,  no  facile,  catch-all 
solutions  to  the  world’s  "population 
problem.”  While  the  world’s  overall 
population  growth  rate  is  slowing 
down,  the  annual  decrease  of  the 
growth  rate  still  is  taking  place  from 
a  very  high  level  of  numbers.  It  is 
going  to  take  decades  of  patient,  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  at  the  grassroots  to 
educate  people  and  to  improve  their 
health  care  and  living  conditions.  I 
hope  that  the  West  and  third  world 
countries  join  bands  to  deal  with  our 
“population  problem."  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  poor  countries  to 
rely  on  the  magnanimity  and  concern 
of  Western  countries  to  support  and 
sustain  population  programs:  they 
themselves  must  accelerate  their  do¬ 


mestic  investment  for  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  population  and  development 
and  between  development  and  peace. 
Excessive  population  pressures  make 
it  difficult  to  grow  enough  food, 
create  enough  jobs  and  train  enough 
teachers  and  doctors  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  society's  expanding  popu¬ 
lation  base.  Such  population  pres¬ 
sures  exacerbate  hunger,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  ill  health  and  other  social  ma¬ 
lignancies,  and  people  become  angry 
and  resentful:  throughout  much  of 
the  third  world  there  now  exist  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  tensions  that  can  only 


Properly 
treating  the 
world’s  poor 


explode  into  violence.  These  dire  pos¬ 
sibilities  should  not  be  minimized. 
The  world’s  annual  population  growth 
rate  may  be  slowing  down,  but  this  is 
largely  because  the  falloff  has  come 
for  the  most  part  in  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  West.  Birth  rates  in 
most  of  the  third  world  continue  to  be 
frighteningly  high,  and  the  world  is 
adding  more  and  more  people  every 
year  to  its  rolls  because  its  overall 
population  base  keeps  expanding.  By 
the  ok!  of  the  century,  we  may  be 
adding  some  100  million  people  to  the 
world's  population  each  year.  In  a 
few  years,  more  than  six  billion  peo¬ 
ple  will  enter  a  new  century. 

I  fear  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  an  unprecedented  population 
crisis.  I  fear  this  especially  because 
at  a  time  when  more  resources  are 
needed  for  population  programs  of  all 
kinds,  inflation  and  governmental 
neglect  in  the  West  particularly  are 
undermining  current  population  ef¬ 
forts.  Under  pressure  from  rigfrt-to- 
life  groups  in  the  United  States  who 
express  concern  about  abortion  pro¬ 
grams  abroad,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  recently  drafted  a  position 
paper  that  calls  for  less  American  aid 
to  worldwide  population  programs, 
asserting  that  “population  control  is 
not  a  panacea”  and  that  a  lack  of 


free-market  incentives  is  a  more 
powerful  cause  of  third  world  poverty 
than  overpopulation.  The  prospect 
therefore  is  that  we  will  weaken, 
rather  than  strengthen,  our  tra (fi¬ 
ctional  commitment  to  population  con¬ 
cerns  around  the  world. 

Yet  the  President  does  not  seem  to 
be  listening  to  some  of  his  own  people. 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
has  said  that  excessive  population 
growth  underlies  third  world  poverty 
and  undercuts  opportunities  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  Mr.  Reagan’s  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Jeane 
J.  Kirkpatrick,  says  that  giving 
development  assistance  to  poor  coun¬ 
tries  without  helping  them  lower  their 
birth  rates  is  like  pouring  water  into  a 
bucket  with  a  hole  in  it.  Over  and  over 
again,  it  has  been  shown  that  popula¬ 
tion  assistance  has  won  Washington 
more  friends  than  handing  out  devel¬ 
opmental  aid  or  weapons.  As  an  in¬ 
strument  of  foreign  policy,  population 
aid  has  been  the  best  investment  the 
United  States  has  made. 

Compassion  and  caution  will  win 
more  people  over  to  recognizing  that 
a  smaller  family  offers  more  for  each 
of  its  members.  When  you  advocate 
family  planning,  you  are  interfering 
with  the  most  private  and  sensitive 
aspect  of  human  relationships.  You 
cannot,  indeed  must  not,  tread  heavy- 
booted  into  people's  bedrooms,  how¬ 
ever  poor  they  might  be.  But  you  can 
help  structure  people’s  choices  so 
that  they  make  prudent  and  volun¬ 
tary  decisions  concerning  family  size 
— decisions  that  affect  not  only  them¬ 
selves  but  also  the  societies  in  which 
they  live.  □ 


Debris  From  the  Tonkin  Resolution 


Lessons 
Of  ’64 
And  After 


Time  for  a 
fresh  attempt 
to  ban 
allnuclear 
testing 


Johnson,  observes  in  a  statement 
supporting  the  new  drive  fora  com¬ 


a  treaty  would  “halt  that  aspect  of 
the  arms  race  that  is  most  threaten¬ 
ing,  the  quaUtetive  improvements  in 
nuclear  weapons.” 

A  relatively  ample  step  to  take  and 
enforce  a  C.TB.T,  as  Dr.  Seaborg 
points  om;  also  would  produce  “new 
momentum”  in  more  complex,  arms- 
control  negotiations.  And  such  a 
treaty  might  open  the  way  for  im¬ 
proved  Soviet- American  relations 
across  the  hoard. 

Dr.  Seaborg  prepared  his  remarks 
for  a  Washington  news  conference  to 
be  held  on  Aug.  fi  at  which  the  new 
C.T  JB.T.  campaign  will  be  announced 
by  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa¬ 
tion,  which  hopes  to  generate  world¬ 
wide  support-  W.  Averell  Harriman, 

the  American  negotiate  for  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  numerous 
scientists  and  scientific  organizations 
also  are  expected  to  register  their 
frarfrtng. 

Walter  Mondale,  the  Democratic- 
Presidential  nominee,  announced  in 
the  spring  that  if  dected  he  would  ob¬ 
serve  a  moratorium  On  nuclear  test¬ 
ing  as  long  as  Moscow  did,  as  a  step 

toward  renewing  negotiations  for  a 

comprehensive  test  ban. 

The  predictable  opposition  will, 
coder,  first,  on  the  supposed  diffi¬ 
culties  of  verification.  But  aside 
from  the  Soviet  Union’s  stated  wOl- 
ingness  to  accept  on-site  inspection, 
Ses^itificeviden<»isoverwh^ 

iag  that  niudear  tests  above  one  kilo- 

ton  in  magnitude  (smaller  explo¬ 
sions  have  little  value  for  weapons 
development)  can  be  detected  by 
seismic  means.  . 

Opponents  also  will  argue,  as  be¬ 
fore,  that  testing  is  necessary  to 
keep  weapons  in  the  nuclear  stock¬ 
pile  in  working  order.  In  fact, 
“meticulous  inspection  and  disas¬ 
sembly"  have  been  the  main  reti- 
ance  for  such  checkups,  a 
rector  of  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory 
has  testified.  _ . 

These  spurious  argument  te>ve 


,  for  testing  is  to 


IKfli  - .  .  ... 

to  pat  *  stop  to  that,  here,.m,  tbe 
nfetUnitffl.  and  anywhere  else  it 


By  Allan  E.  Goodman 
and  Seth  P.  Tillman 

WASHINGTON  —  Twenty  years 
ago  tins- month,  an  incident  at  sea, 
minor  in  itself,  set  in  motion  events 
that  would  carry  America  into  its 
most  divisive  war.  The  events  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  that  followed  pitted  the  nation 
against  itself,  set  the  stage  for  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  one  President  and  the 
.jjesigiwtfon.of  another jmd.  generated 
a  rebellion  in  Congress  that  placed 
.that  body  in  temporary  command  of 
foreign  policy  while  shattering  the 
imperial  Presidency. 

(hi  Aug.  2,  1964,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  received  this  report  from 
the  White  House  Situation  Room: 
“Early  this  morning  the  U.S.S.  Mad¬ 
dox  was  attacked  by  DRV  PT  boats 
while  an  patrol  approximately  30 
miles  off  the  North  Vietnamese  coast 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. . .  .The  Maddox 
reports  no  personnel  or  material 
damaged  Two  days  later,  both  the 
Maddox  and  the  destroyer  C.  Turner 
Joy  reported  that  they  were  “under 
attack”  by  North  Vietnamese  boats. 

Without  awaiting  confirmation  of 
the  second  “attack,”  Mr.  Johnson,  cm 
the  advice  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  ordered  retali¬ 
atory  air  strikes  against  North  Viet¬ 
namese  torpedo  boat  bases  and  oil 
storage  dumps.  He  also  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  Congress’s  adop¬ 
tion,  oo  Aug.  7,  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  This  stated  that  Congress 
'."approves  and  supports  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  President,  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repel  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression.” 

Whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  of 
history  on  the  resolution,  it  will  turn 
on  two  sets  of  factors:  first,  on  what 
precise  evidence  did  President  John¬ 
son  order  the  air  strikes?  Second, 
what  did  Congress  intend  and  author- 

Allan  E.  Goodman  is  associate  dean 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
Georgetown  University.  Seth  P.  Till¬ 
man  is  research  professor  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  there. 
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By  Fred  Branfman 

WASHINGTON  —  No  fla^  will  fly 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  No 
Presidents  win  meet,  no  ceremonies 
will  mourn  toe  millions  who  died 
from  the  decision  made  that  .fateful 
day.  But  if  yre  cannot  celebrate  the 
resolution,  we  must  remember  it.  For 
the  ghosts  of  Tonkin  are  being  resur¬ 
rected  in  a  Congressional  debate  over 
another  Gulf  —  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
in  Central  America. 

Some  of  our  loaders  do  remember. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  recalled 
recently  that  only  two  members  of 
the  Senate  asked  at  the  time  what  the 
resolution'  was  about.-  Only  two  men 
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ize  in  the  joint  resolution? 

On  the  first  question,  as  we  now 
know,  the  facts  did  not  fully  support 
Mr.  Johnson’s  reaction.  The  Maddox 
fired  first  on  Aug.  2  as  its  commander 
radioed  that  he  was  being  approached 
by  three  high-speed  PT  brats  “with  the 
apparent  intention  of  launching  a  tor¬ 
pedo  attack.”  Yet  it  was  only  28 
minutes  after  American  firing  began 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  com¬ 
mander  allegedly  launched  two  tor¬ 
pedoes.  Moreover,  both  the  Maddox 
and  TUrner  Joy  were  an  an  aggressive 
patrol  that  took  them  within  what 
North  Vietnam  considered  its  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  After  toe  first  incident 
involving  the  Maddox,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  ordered  both  ships  “to  continue 
the  patrol”  while  a  seem  South  Viet¬ 
namese  amphibious  operation  was 
launched  against  North  Vietnam. 
Viewed  from  Hanoi’s  perspective, 
Washington  could  have  appeared  to  be 
planning  to  attack  North  Vietnam. 

The  qoestionsrofwba  shot  ar  whom 
and  with  what  intention  have  never 
been  answered  fully.  It  is  still  not 
dear  whether  and  how  many  tor¬ 
pedoes  attacked  our  ships,  whether  in 
the  second  alleged  “attack”  the  ships 
actually  came  under  gunfire,  whether 
the  Maddox  sonar  man  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted  what  he  beard  and  why  his 
counterpart  on  the  Turner  Joy  (a  ship 
with  much  more  sophisticated  sonar) 
heard  nothing. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  ships’ 
commanders  believed  they  were 
under  attack,  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  evidence  made  available 
to  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  McNamara 


was  sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify 
the  President’s  action.  Both  were  ob¬ 
viously  in  a  mood  to  strike  back,  and 
it  seems  likely  in  retrospect  that  they 
seized  upon  evidence  that  supported 
their  preconception. 

As  to  Congress’s  intent,  there  would 
seem  no  valid  basis  for  crediting  the 
contention  of  the  Johnson  Adminis¬ 
tration  —  made  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
war  —  that  the  resolution,  combined 
with  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  pact  of  1954,  constituted 
the  ""functional  equivalent”  of  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war.  At  the  time,  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  regarded 
the  resolution,  despite  its  language, 
as  an  authorization  for  war.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  engaged  in  a  re- 
election  campaign  against  Barry 
Goldwater  and  was  building  his  cam¬ 


paign  upon  public  fears  that  Mr. 
Goldwater  would  take  the  nation  into 
war.  Even  the  long  legislative  history 
of  the  resolution  stressed  the  same 
theme.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  floor 
manager  of  the  resolution,  said  in  de¬ 
bate:  “Speaking  for  my  own  commit¬ 
tee,  everyone  I  have  heard  has  said 
that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to 
become  involved  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia.” 

In  the  short  term,  the  "‘attacks” 
and  resolution  provided  Mr.  Johnson 
with  a  base  cm  which  to  build  a  con¬ 
sensus  for  the  rapid  military  escala¬ 
tion  that  followed  his  election  victory. 
The  long-term  result  was  a  tragedy 
for  the  nation  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Convinced  it  had  been  deceived  and 
manipulated.  Congress  moved  in  the 
years  following  Tonkin  first  to  re¬ 
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strict  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Admin, 
istrations  in  their  conduct  of  the  war, 
then  finally  in  1973  to  mandate  a  total 
end  to  our  military  involvement  in  In¬ 
dochina.  It  dismantled  trappings  of 
the  “imperial  Presidency"  through 
measures  culminating  in  the  far- 
reaching  War  Powers  Act  of  1973. 

There  are  three  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Tonkin  experience.  Al¬ 
though  Congress  can  be  ignored, 
manipulated  or  deceived  for  a  time, 
the  longer-term  result,  especially  in 
conditions  of  protracted  military  in¬ 
volvement,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
disaster  for  the  President  and  his 
policies. 

The  lesson  for  Congress  is  one  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Having  oscillated  for 
decades  between  obsequiousness  and 
vindictive  opposition  to  the  President 
in  foreign  policy,  Congress  still  has  to 
define  for  itself  a  role  combining  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  good  will  toward 
the  executive  with  the  careful,  dispas¬ 
sionate  exerejse^^tsewn-independr 
ent  judgment.  The  lesson  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  Congress  itself  is  obvious 
and  compelling:  Never  enact  laws 
and  resolutions  that  say  something 
wholly  different  from  what  is  in¬ 
tended  and  expected. 

For  the  nation.  Tonkin  teaches  that 
our  system  of  separated  powers, 
checked  and  balanced  against  each 
other,  can  function  only  when  there  is 
trust  and  confidence  between  the 
branches  of  government,  and  these 
can  exist  only  when  there  is  truthful¬ 
ness  and  good  faith.  □ 
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said:  “  "Hold  op.  Let  us  get  into  this. 
Let  us  find  out  what  is  realty  intend¬ 
ed.’  ”  Everyone  else,  including  Mr. 
Kennedy,  voted  for  the  resolution  — 
to  his  lasting  regret  What  lesson  dra 
he  draw  for  today?  “I  am  going  to 
make  sure,  to  the  extent  that  I  can, 
that  the  members  of  this  body  are 
going  to  vote  yea  or  nay  before  toe 
young  people  of  my  state  are  sent 
overseas  again,  whether  it  is  in  jun¬ 
gles  in  Central  America  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.” 

'  Many  of  his  colleagues  still  do  not 

agree,  and  in  June  the  Senate  defeat¬ 
ed,  by  a  margin  of  63  to  31,  his  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  co-sponsored  by 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  requiring 
Congressional  approval  for  Presiden¬ 
tial  war-making  in  Central  America. 

The  issue  will  Nevertheless  be 
raised  again  in  coming  months,  and 
when  it  is  the  Senate  would  do  well  to 
recall  what  happened  on  Aug.  7, 1964, 
the  last  time  a  President  requested  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  from  the 
Congress.  * 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  based 
his  request  that  Congress  approve  the 
resolution  on  the  claim  that  Amer¬ 
ican  warships  had  been  attacked 
without  provocation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  The  Defense  Department  had 
reported  on  Aug.  2  that  the  United 
States  destroyer  Maddox  had  mder- 
gone  an  “unprovoked  attack”  by 


three  North  Vietnamese  PT-type 
boats,  and  two  days  later  the  Penta¬ 
gon  had  reported  a  second  attack,  on 
the  Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner  Joy. 

Congress  accepted  the  President  at 
his  word.  With  only  Senators  Wayne 
L.  Morse  and  Ernest  Gruening  dis¬ 
senting,  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
a  185-word  statement  authorizing  the 
President  “to  take  all  necessary 
measures  ...  to  prevent  further  ag¬ 
gression”  against  United  States 
armed  forces.  These  words  became 
the  sole  legal  justification  under 
which  2.7  million  American  youths 
were  sent  to  Indochina,  50,000  of  them 
Co  die,  and  more  than  10  million  In¬ 
dochinese  were  killed,  wounded  or 
made  homeless. 

It  was  later  revealed,  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers  and  elsewhere,  however, 
that  the  President’s  descriptions  of 
both  attacks  were  untrue.  We  now 
know  that  toe  first  attack,  on  the 
Maddox,  was  indeed  provoked  by  the 
President's  decision  in  February  1964 
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to  accelerate  attacks  on  North  Viet¬ 
nam  by  South  Vietnamese  comman¬ 
dos  supported  and  monitored  by. 
American  warships  like  the  Maddox. 

As  for  the  second  attack,  it  may 
never  have  happened  at  alL  Although 
the  ships’  radar  showed  blips  that 
could  have  meant  Communist  gun¬ 
fire,  the  radar  had  a  history  of  mal¬ 
functioning  in  the  heavy  summer 
weather  of  the  Gulf  and  no  one  has  yet 
produced  any  other  evidence  of  hos¬ 
tile  fire.  At  the  time,  even  the  captain 
of  the  Maddox  was  uncertain  what 
had  happened.  Yet  President  Johnson 
said  nothing  to  Congress  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  indicate  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  questionable. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  who  man¬ 
aged  the  Tonkin  resolution  through 
the  Senate,  soon  repudiated  it  and 
succeeding  in  repealing  it  in  1971.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  resolution  also 
contributed  to  passage  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  1973,  requiring  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  within  60  days  of 
a  Presidential  commitment  of  United 
States  armed  forces. 

Yet  many  in  Congress  now  believe 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  is  inade¬ 
quate,  as  today's  debate  over  inter¬ 
vention  in  Central  America  shows 
clearly  enough.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  for  example.  President 
Reagan  is  still  free  to  bomb,  blockade, 
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or  invade  Central  America  without 
prior  Congressional  approval. 

Representative  Thomas  S.  Foley 
has  won  passage  of  an  amendment 
that  would  require  prior  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  any  such  Presiden¬ 
tial  war-making.  This  amendment, 
passed  in  early  May,  marked  the  first 
time  in  post-World  War  II  history  that 
Congress  has  moved  to  prevent  uni¬ 
lateral  Presidential  war-making. 

The  question  is  not  dosed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  supporters  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  amendment  have  vowed  to 
fight  throughout  the  fall  for  its  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Senate.  Aided  by  polls 
showing  that  the  public  opposes 
United  States  intervention  by  a  mar- 
gin  of  4  to  1.  they  may  eventually  pre¬ 
vail.  If  it  passes,  it  will  be  thanks 
largely  to  the  ghosts  of  Tonkin,  that 
far-off  place  where  a  generation  lost 
faith  in  its  President. 

We  do  not  in  this  country  hold  me¬ 
morial  services  for  the  more  than  one 
million  Vietnamese,  Cambodians  and 
Laotians  who  died  as  a  result  of  our 
actions  in  Indochina.  We  have  at  least 
finally  begun  to  acknowledge  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  those  Americans 
sent  to  fight  and  die  there.  They  are 
all.  nevertheless,  still  with  us,  and 
their  memories  require  at  the  very 
least  that  no  President  ever  again  go 
to  war  without  a  full  Congressional 
debate  based  on  all  the  facts.  □ 
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1  hen  were  you  last  so  amazed  and  alarmed 
in  a  theater  that  you  attempted  to  dive 
under  the  seat  in  front  and  lie  there,  mum¬ 
bling  little  prayers  for  deliverance?  Until 
the  other  day,  1  don't  think  I'd  felt  that  way 
since  —  oh,  since  I’d  been  fully  convinced  a  pantomime 
Dragon  was  about  to  ingest  first  St.  George,  then  my 
mother  and  father,  and  finally  the  sin-year-old  me.  But 
there  1  was,  suavely  settling  into  my  place  in  that  charm¬ 
less  array  of  giant  brown  cubes  that  calls  itself  the  Center 
for  the  Arts  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Pur¬ 
chase,  when  a  couple  of  megatons  of  high  explosive  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  off.  Crash,  bang,  and  there  in  the  murk  was 
the  silhouette  of  a  ship,  surrounded  by  huge,  raging  bil¬ 
lows  I’d  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  realize  were  actu¬ 
ally  long  pieces  of  energetically  undulating  cloth.  And 
then,  just  as  suddenly,  we  were  on  deck,  the  sails  were 
convulsively  falling,  the  mast  was  splintering,  people 
were  drowning,  and  all  was  blackness  and  silence.  This,  1 
and  the  rest  of  the  audience  used  to  clamber  back  into  our 
skins,  recovering  what  little  dignity  we  could. 

I've  never  seen  a  more  striking  opening  to  any  play, 
let  alone  to  “The  Tempest,”  whose  storms  commonly 
seem  the  sort  that  coula  be  comfortably  contained  within 
an  average-sized  teacup.  But  that  was  how  Milan’s  Pic¬ 
colo  Theater  chose  to  introduce  itself,  in  the  process  re¬ 
minding  us  of  some  of  the  things  the  drama  lacks  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  Visual  adventure  for  one,  foreign  input  for  another. 
True,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company  pays  these  shores 
occasional  visits,  and  this  past  season  Peter  Brook’s  inim¬ 
itable  “Carmen”  came  from  Paris  to  exhilarate  the  New 
York  throng.  And  only  the  other  day  the  Greek  National 
Theater  was  in  town,  bringing  the  Beaumont  back  to  some 
semblance  of  life  with  an  “Oedipus  Rex”  I’ll  briefly 
anatomize  in  a  moment.  But  the  more-or-Iess  simultane¬ 
ous  appearance  of  that  and  “The  Tempest”  only  served  to 
emphasize  how  rarely,  how  very  rarely  America  plays 
host  to  foreign  companies.  Indeed,  one  of  the  more  glaring 
gaps  in  the  New  York  theater  Is  a  regular  season  of  world 
drama,  embracing  the  best  the  performers  of  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  have  to  offer. 

Mark  you,  there  were  times  when  I  wondered  if  Gior¬ 
gio  Strehier’s  production  of  "The  Tempest”  wasn’t  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  an  obvious -danger,  that  everything  would 
seem  a  bit  bathetic  after  that  dizzying  end  disorienting 
start.  Some  of  its  attempts  to  arrest  the  eye  were  undeni¬ 
ably  successful  — •  what  looked  like  one  leg  of  an  enormous 
insect  emerging  from  a  trap  door,  then  what  seemed  to  be 
another,  and  then  a  shiny  brown  tangle  topped  by  frizzy 
orange  hair,  the  monster  Caliban  himself — but  other  mo¬ 
ments  struck  me  as  rather  less  so.  The  audience  laughed 
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toe  but  a  chaotic  fretwork  of  planks  and  gnfers.  R  ^ 

rt)’s  surrender  of  his  magic  powers,  or  Shakesj^ar^src- 
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imaginative  generosity  would  seem  rare  and  refreshing 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

All  the  same,  such  exoticism  wotrtd  scarcely  suft 
.“Oedipus,”  the  ancient-Greek  equivalent  of  a  staff 
Senate  hearing  at  whidi  the  chairman  of  **inv^«^** 
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and  clapped  when  Ariel  was  lowered  by  wire  from  the 
flies,  an  androgynous  sad-sack  in  shimmery  white  paja¬ 
mas,  excitedly  pirouetting,  swimming  and  bicycling  in 
mid-air  before  landing  on  Prospero's  extended  finger;  but 
it  struck  me,  I  fear,  as  updated  commedia  del’arte  at  its 
cutest.  Again,  it  seemed  questionable  whether  Mr.  Streh- 
ler  should  have  placed  the  action  on  and  around  a  dude  of 
sand  dimly  lit  by  the  yellcrw-gray  haze  of  a  thin,  watery 
sun  —  and  not  only  because  it  gave  the  paradoxical  im¬ 
pression  that  the  action  was  occurring  in  a  desert  some¬ 
where  just  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

You  couldn’t  see  the  faces  of  the  characters  properly. 
There  were  times  when  they  were  so  thoroughly  in  silhou¬ 
ette  that  you  couldn't  distinguish  lip  from  chin  or  either 
from  nose.  I  suppose  the  intention  was  to  make  Prospero's 
island  mysteriously  remote;  but,  if  so,  it  wasn't  alto¬ 
gether  wisely  conceived,  because  it  also  made  the  people 
and  events  remote,  which  was  the  last  thing  they  should 
have  been.  After  all,  the  play  has  often  been  taken  as 
Shakespeare's  own  credo  and  spiritual  testament,  ending 
with  his  farewell  to  tile  stage  as  he  left  London  for  retire¬ 
ment  in  Stratford,  an  older,  wiser  man.  And  whether  or 
not  it’s  quite  that  personal,  it  maps  a  moral  journey  we 
can  still  fully  understand  and,  maybe,  share:  Injury,  in¬ 
dignation,  desire  for  vengeance,  acceptance,  mercy, 
reconciliation.  In  many  respects  —  from  his  willingness 
to  forgive  the  great  Elizabethan  sin  of  usurpation,  to  the 
hope  and  comfort  he  clearly  finds  in  the  sttil-uncpntami- 
nated  young  —  Prospero  represents  our  collective  con¬ 
science  at  its  most  far-sighted  and  humane.  But  how  can 
you  see  bis  shifting  soul  when  its  mirror,  his  countenance, 
is  in  perpetual  shadow?  No  wonder  lino  Carrara,  who 
played  the  part,  seemed  little  more  than  vaguely  paternal 
in  the  first  half:  He’d  been  robbed  of  any  actor’s  prime  in¬ 
strument,  his  eyes. 


At  intermission  I  got  up  feeling  that  Mr.  Strehler  was 
doing  all  sorts  of  visually  ravishing  things,  but  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  really  important  stage  was  Inner  and  not 
outer:  The  protagonist's  mind.  But  in  the  second  half  he 
silenced  many  of  those  doubts,  introducing  a  new  gravity 
into  the  proceedings  and  somehow  managing  to  reconcile 
it  with  his  old  spectacular  magic.  In  trudged  Prospero's 
shipwrecked  enemies,  in  a  tiny,  woebegone  line,  and  sud¬ 
denly  found  themselves  hemmed  hi  by  vast  blue  waves 
and  overwhelmed  by  swelling  baroque  music.  Then  there 
was  a  flash  of  lightning,  they  were  plunged  into  darkness, 
and  out  of  the  night  swooped  Ariel,  transformed  into  a 
great  black  vampire-bat,  squawlbig  and  squawking  out 
his  accusations  and  threats.  Once  again,  it  was  stunning; 
but  by  now  not  merely  stunning.  Here,  elsewhere,  we 
were  beginning  to  get  a  sense  of  character,  atmosphere, 
and  the  issues  ominously  at  stake. 

The  production's  successes  included  a  marvelously 
doleful  Alonso,  a  doddering  Gonzalo  and,  from  Michele 
Pladdo,  a  Caliban  amateurishly  aspiring  to  be  the  local 
witchdoctor:  Lithe,  athletic,  eloquently  vindictive 
(“quando  Prospero  e  flnito!”),  but  achieving  absolutely 
nothing  with  the  voodoo  fetish  he  balefully  twirled.  Ariel's 
playfulness  came  to  seem  less  gratuitous  and  irksome, 
more  an  expression  of  personality  or  (rather)  fairyhood; 
and  Mr.  Carrara's  Prospero  moved  beyond  the  prosce- 
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crime  and  corruption  is  himself.  But  that  creates  a  proc^ 
lem  for  its  director,  at  any  rate  for  one  wtmhopffto  ma»e 
Sophocles’s  play  accessible  to 

balance  is  he  to  strike  between  the  visual  and  the  verbal? 
He  can't  really  expect  English-speaking  spectators  to  sit 
t^rreigh  even  a  pretty  animated  recitation  fat  what,  at  me 
Vivian  Beaumont,  turned  out  to  be  modern  Gree*~®« 

how  much  spectacle,  and  what  kind,  can  he  mject  Into  the 

proceedings  without  sensationalizing  or  cheapening  or 
otherwise  distorting  them?  How  grand  and  ritualistic 
should  he  be,  how  informal  and  naturalistic?  ... 

These  are  slippery  questions,  and  rm  not  sure  Mam 
Volanakis's  production  fully  resolved  them,  HO  staged  the 
action  between  jet-black  curtains  on  a  tilted  O  from  which 
embryonic  walls  protruded,  making  us  feel  we  ware  atan 
archeological  dig  at  dead  of  night;  and  there  he  proceeded 
to  give  us  a  little  bit  of  everything.  We  had  moments  of 
pwnp  and  ceremony,  with  Oedipus's  face  covered  with 

gold  and  everyone  else  in  half-masks,  and  moments  of  In¬ 
timacy,  when  jrfng  a&d  subjects  stripped  to  their  vests,  as 
if  to  admit  they  were  only  actors,  and  rather  hot,  sweaty 
actors  at  Meanwhile,  the  chorus  of  ghostly  old  men 
weaved  and  swirled  about  the  stage,  sometimes  giving 
the  honest  impression  that  they  were  weak  with  hunger, 
exhaustion  and  dread,  and  sometimes  that  they  were 
playing  a  sort  of  spectacular  Wind  man’s  buff  with  each 
other.  At  one  particularly  abstruse  moment  they 
produced  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  bandage,  tied  it  to 
their  staves,  waved  it  about,  and  then  forgot  it. 

Oedipus,  too,  fell  victim  to  his  director’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  opt  alternately  for  humanity  and  theatrical  effect. 
As  played  by  Nlkos  Kourkoulos,  be  began  brusque  and 
blunt,  surly  and  suspicious,  then  turned  out  to  be  capahle 
of  somewhat  subtler  feelings.  When  be  came  Go  the  de¬ 
scription  of  bis  Mttfag  of  Lains,  he  aggressively  mimed 
the  thrust  of  his  sword,  then  suddenly  froze,  a  disbeliev¬ 
ing.  desolate  look  taking  over  his  face,  as  if  serssing  that 
the  man  he'd  killed  was  actually  hfe  father.  Yet  when  lie 
finally  emerged  from  his  palace,  blind  and  ruined,  it  was 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  winding-cloth  tied  around  his 
head,  making  him  look  as  if  he'd  jumped  off  the  table  half¬ 
way  through  the  process  of  being  mummified.  We  didn't 
see  his  bleeding  eyes,  and  we  didn't  feel  his  anguish.  In¬ 
stead  of  terror  and  pity,  we  ended  by  getting  empty  spec¬ 
tacle. 


Yet,  whatever  the  reservations,  it  was  well  worthsee- 
ing  the  Greek  National  Theater.  How  can  audiences  here 
adequately  assess  their  own  country’s  worfc,fa0W  can  pro¬ 
fessionals  expect  to  redefine  the  parameters  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  without  being  regularly  exposed  to  what's  happening 
abroad?  The  best  defense  against  incestuous  insularity 
to  get  to  know  the  theater  and  the  theater  companies  of 
Berlin,  Rio,  Lyons,  Peking,  Melbourne,  wherever. 
There's  a  whole  world  out  there  to  discover;  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  whole  world  that  would  be  only  too  eager  to  be . 
discovered  by  this  country  and  this  dty,  were  some  enter¬ 
prising  soul  or  souls  to  raise  a  little  money  and  invite  it 
ova-.  Well,  why  not? 


Bostonians’:  a  Proper 
Jamesian  Adaptation 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


gg  n  the  23  years  since  Ismail  Mer- 
H  chant,  the  producer,  and  James 
||  Ivory,  the  director,  first  ap- 
H  proached  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala 
53  about  adapting  one  of  her  novels 
for  the  screen,  the  three  have  collabo¬ 
rated  on  more  than  10  films,  originals 
and  adaptations,  mostly  of  Mrs. 
Jhabvala 's  novels  but  also  of  novels 
by  Jean  Rhys  ("Quartet”)  and  Henry 
James  ("The  Europeans”). 

There  has  been  some  wonderful 
work,  the  early  “Shakespeare  Wal¬ 
lah”  (1865)  the  uncharacteristic 
"Roseland”  (1978)  and  last  year’s 
“Heat  and  Dust.”  Though  not  all  of 
their  collaborations  have  been 
equally  successful  either  at  the  box 
office  or  with  the  critics,  they’ve 
shared  a  consistently  literate  sensi¬ 
bility  that,  through  two  extraordinary 
decades,  hasn’t  once  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  fashions  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  three  have  not  only  en¬ 
dured  as  collaborators  but,  it's  now 
apparent,  they  have  enriched  and  re¬ 
fined  their  individual  talents  to  the 
point  where  they  have  now  made 
what  must  be  one  of  their  best  films 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  adapations 
of  a  m;-  >r  literary  work  ever  to  come 
onto  the  ~>creen. 

This  is  “The  Bostonians,”  de¬ 
scribed  by  both  Edmund  Wilson  and 
F.  R.  Leavis,  as  one  of  Henry  James’s 
two  most  important  novels  —  the 
other  being  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.” 
I  write  these  words  with  a  certain 
amount  of  admiring  embarrassment, 
having  only  recently  admitted  that 
my  heart  sinks  evezy  time  Z  hear  that 
one  filmmaker  or  another  has  turned 
his  beady  eye  toward  some  acknowl¬ 
edged  classic  on  the  10-foot  bookshelf. 

"The  Bostonians”  is.  from  its  open¬ 
ing  shot  to  last,  a  rare  delight,  a  high 
comedy  with  tragic  undertones,  acted 
to  passionate  perfection  by  a  cast  of 
the  best  actors  ever  assembled  by  the 
Merchant-lvory-Jhabvala  team.  It's 
a  major  achievement,  both  as  a  film 
with  its  own  identity  and  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  an  exceedingly  complex 
novel  can  he  made  into  a  movie  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  anything  except  the 
particular  rewards  of  reading 
James’s  dense,  singularly  convoluted 
prose,  which  comes  complete  with 
the  author's  comments  interjected  by 
an  unseen.  Godlike  "I.” 


This  is  not  to  criticize  James  but  to 
acknowledge  that  his  syntax  and  his 
asides  to  the  reader  are  not  things  for 
which  there  will  ever  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  cinematic  equivalent. 

Unlike  John  Huston's  “Under  the 
Volcano,”  which  is  as  much  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Malcolm  Lowry  novel 
as  it  is  a  literal  version  of  it,  “The 
Bostonians”  is  as  pure  Henry  James 
as  1  can  Imagine  on  the  screen.  It  has 
a  film  life  of  its  own.  something  that 
was  difficult  to  see  in  the  intelligent 
but  terribly  reverent  Merchant- 
lvory-Jhabvala  adaptation  of  “The 
Europeans.”  It's  far  better  than 
Peter  Bogdanovich’s  very  good  adap¬ 
tation  of  James’s  “Daisy  Miller.” 

What  must  strike  anybody  coining 
upon  "The  Bostonians”  without  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  novel  first,  or  even  with¬ 
out  having  read  it  in  the  last  25  years, 
is  how  eerily  contemporary  it  seems, 
even  though  the  setting  is  Boston  in 
1875  and  even  though  it  moves  at  that 
unhurried  pace  we  now  equate  with 
19th-century  manners.  Beneath  the 
beautifully  realized  period  settings 
and  costumes,  and  waiting  to  break 
free  of  the  polite  and  often  very  funny 
discourse,  there  is  a  furious  contest 
being  waged  that  reflects  in  surpris¬ 
ingly  vivid  detail  a  battle  of  the  sexes 
that  still  goes  on. 

At  the  heart  of  the  film  are  three 
fascinating  characters. 

Olive  Chancellor  (Vanessa  Red¬ 
grave)  is  a  rich,  well-born  Bostonian, 
who  has  committed  herself  to  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  her  sex  with  a  steely  fanati¬ 
cism  and  an  ample  purse,  which 
otherwise  remains  tightly  closed.  Her 
most  sacred  hope,  in  James’s  words, 
is  "that  she  might  be,  a  martyr  and 
die  for  something.”  Olive,  on  fire  for 
a  cause  that  in  1875  is  thought  to  be  a 
mad  eccentricity,  is  a  woman  totally 
devoid  of  humor  but  possessing  pro¬ 
found  depths  of  feeling,  the  nature  of 
which  is  expressed  in  her  relations 
with  men.  most  of  whom  disgust  her. 
The  more  intelligent  ones. can  only 
hope  to  earn  her  distrust. 

Basil  Ransom  (Christopher 
Reeve),  a  lawyer  from  the  South  of 
Reconstruction  and  a  distant  cousin 
of  Olive's,  represents  everything  that 
Olive  thinks  she  is  fighting.  He  is  an 
archconservative,  especially  in  poli¬ 
tics,  which  includes  his  feelings  to- 
ward  women-  As  James  puts  it, 

. .  the  way  he  liked  them  —  not  to 

think  too  much,  not  to  fed  any  respon¬ 


sibility  for  the  government  of  the 
world.”  James  adds,  “He,  too,  had  a 
vision  of  reform,  but  the  first  princi¬ 
ple  of  it  was  to  reform  the  reform¬ 
ers.” 

In  the  middle  of  this  curious  trian¬ 
gle  is  pretty,  innocent  Verena  Tar¬ 
rant  (Madeleine  Potter),  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  hustling  quack  who  deals  in 
mesmerism  and  faith  healing  and 
under  whose  auspices  Verena  is  gain¬ 
ing  some  measure  of  fame  as  a  rivet¬ 
ing  speaker  on  behalf  of  women’s 
rights.  When  first  introduced  in  the 
story,  she  is  —  again  in  James’s 
words,  “the  most  extraordinary  mix¬ 
ture  of  eagerness  and  docility. .  .She 
mok  all  that  was  given  her  and  was 
grateful,  and  missed  nothing  that  was 
withheld." 

It's  a  measure  of  how  well  the  film 
works  that  James’s  original  words  so 
efficiently  describe  not  only  the  film’s 
characters  but  the  performances  of 
Miss  Redgrave,  who  may  be  giving 
the  performance  of  her  film  career; 
Mr.  Reeve,  who  here,  for  the  first 
time,  demonstrates  his  ability  to  go 
way  beyond  Superman  with  chann 
and  guts  we’ve  never  seen  before,  and 
Miss  Potter,  an  actress  new  to  films, 
who  is  splendid  in  what  is  the  movie's 
most  difficult  role. 


Early  in  the  film,  at  a  rather  shab¬ 
bily  genteel,  feminist  meeting  where 
Verena  gives  one  of  her  impromptu 
“talks,”  Olive  Chancellor  and  Basil 
Ransom  simultaneously  fall  in  love 
with  Verena.  Basil’s  passion  is,  of 
course,  the  more  conventional.  He 
finds  her  words  ridiculous  but  the 
young  woman  spouting  them  thor¬ 
oughly  enchanting.  Olive  sees  in 
Verena  someone  who,  under  her  guid¬ 
ance,  can  become  the  Joan  of  Arc  of 
the  women’s  movement 

True  to  James,  the  film  plays  terri¬ 
ble  tricks  on  ail  our  assumptions. 
Basil  Ransom  is  a  committed  male 
chauvinist  His  ideas  are  Southern 
feudal,  but  he’s  most  attractive  and 
intelligent  and,  for  a  while,  anyway, 
one  longs  for  him  to  save  Verena  from 
the  clutches  of  the  overwhelming 
Olive.  At  the  beginning,  Olive  seems 
to  be  a  coldhearted,  aggressively  self- 
deluding  do-gooder  but,  by  the  film’s 
end,  one  is  on  the  point  of  rooting  for 
her,  which  is  the  ambiguous  way 
James  wrote  her  and  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  Miss  Redgrave  plays 
her. 
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OmOi^L  invitation  to  visit 
sridJ«nsh Congress 

ftwadem  Edgar  Bronfman.  wS 

.  ned  about  the  deepening  lift  be- 
ttveen  Jews  and  blacks  in  the  United 
..States,  he  intends  to  initiate  a  series 

i**we“  «*  heads  5 

e  tvro  Amencan  communities  once 
^  U.y.  presidentiai  elections- are 

llie$e  two  facB  emerged  during 

'wrr  m  Tel  Aviv  ^ithSf 
.  eadcr  and  chairman  of.  the 
Se^eram  corporation,  who  flew  here 
m  his  private  executive  jet  not  only " 
forroutme  talks  with  politicians  and 
°““aals;  but  also  to  inspect  the  Inter¬ 
nationa]  youth  camp  scheme  he  has 
-  initiated  near  Afula. 

expected  invitation 
from  the  Kremlin,  Bronfman  said  he 

trusted  that  it  wouldbe  accompanied 
.  by  a.  definite  schedule  of  meetings 
with  top-level  Soviet  officials. 

«-mT  ??“?  want- to  be  used  dike  a 
Buly  Qtaham,  but  to  have  serious 
Stalks.  he  said.  He  had  been' told 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  had  raised 
his  visit  from  North  American  de¬ 
partment  level  to  that  of  the  PoHt-' 
bureau,  and  trusted  that  his  personal1 
lobbying  for  such  an  official  visit 
with  the  34  heads  of  states  plus  the 
UN  secretary-general  during  the 
past  year  had  had  the  desired  effect. 

In  all  his  contacts  with  the  Russians, 
he  had  advised  them  that  it  would  be 
in  their  best  interest  to  be  “nicer -to 
the  Jews"  as  far  as  their  world  mage  - 
was  concerned.  He  had  always  tried 
to  tell  his  Soviet  hosts  that  for  too  " 
long,  the  Jew  have  been  the  hos- 
.  tages  and  prime  victims  of  the  cold 
war.  Once  in  Moscow,  his  talire 
would  be  under  three  headings:  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  Zion;  permis- . 
sion  for  the  refuseniks  to  go  to  Israel; 
^and  the  grant  of.  foil  cultural  rights 
"for  the  Soviet  Jewish  minority. 

“We  haye  to  adopt  not  oniy  the 
slogan,  ‘Let  my  people  go*  but  also  . 
'Let  my  people  live, ’  for  Jews  should 
be  allowed  to  live  as  Jews  in’  the 
Soviet  Union,"  he  declared. 
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AGENDA 

The  Post’s  Mark  Segal  talks  to  Edgar  Bronfman  (below) . 


‘Jews  should 
be  allowed 
to  live 
as  Jews 
in  the 

Soviet  Union’ 


*We  have  to 
recognize 
that 
Jackson 
is  here 
to  stay’ 


.v  ■ 


BRONFMAN  is  currently  striving  to ; 
persuade  American  Jewish  orga¬ 
nization  leaders  to  /‘cool  it"  as  re¬ 
gards  Jesse  Jackson  and  the  black  ! 
community.  Jews  have  to  learn  to 
cope  with  rising  black  political  pow-7 
er  in  America,  he  said.  He  hoped  to 
build  bridges  across  the  deepening 
rift  he  is  so  worried  about.  It  was  fas  l 
intention  both  to  initiate  a  dialogue*-'- 
between  the  Jewish  and  blade  lead-  > 
ers  after  the  presidential  elections, 
and  to  bring  a  delegation  of promin-  ■ 
ent  black  leaders  to  Israel.  '  .  .. 


Hedidnot  regret  the  controversial 
letter  he  bad  written  to  The  New 
YdrkTbnes  some  months  bade,  criti¬ 
cizing  “Jewish  rhetoric"  for  having 
blown  up  Arab  donations  to  PUSH, 
Jackson’s  Chicago-based  organiza¬ 
tion,  out  of  all  proportion.  In  that 
letter  jje  disclosed  that  he  himself 
had  donated  corporate  funds  to 
PUSH.  When  I  mentioned  that  the 
U.S.  journal,  Jewish  Week  had  re¬ 
ported  his  donation  as  being  $2in.. 
be  chortled,  that  was  nearer  the  fi¬ 
gure:  He  said,  however,  that  his 
corporation  gave  .“considerable 
amounts’ ’  to  various  non- 
con  traversal  black  communal  orga¬ 
nizations.  ... 

At  the  recent  Democratic  Party 


THE  IDEAL  home;  in  Israeli  eyes,  r  •» 
ha  house  with  a  garden  of  one's  own  H 

-  what  they  caH.-. a’ .  veejaj r  if : it's 
detached,  undfpcodirf.if  jt’s  seSm/TT  .  JR 
Failing  that,  tlfere'sA,lpt.fo  bftsaiti  \.K  .. 

for  living  fn  aliigh-risfe.ffie  higief  ' ! '  '* 
the  better.  ;  •  :' 

The  most  obvious  advantage  is  the  - : .  -  • 
view,  with  flaming  sunsets  and 
orange  moon  rises  thrown  in'.  The 
view  isn't  just  enjoyable  m  itself, 
though,  bur  is  marvellous  forgetting  • 
over  those  ..first  few  embarrassing 
moments  with  new  acquaintances  - 
and  other  strangers.  It’s  the  perfect ' 
ice-breaker,  in  fact.  .  .  * 


RAN  DO  MALI  A 
Miriam  Arad 


People  come  in  and.  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  gravitate  -towards  the 
balcony.  By  .the  time  you’ve 
answered  their  questions  about  what 
nftt  large  building  is  over  there, 
what  church  thar  spire  belongs  to, 
and  don't  you  ever  get  dizzy  looking 
down  -  everyone  has  thawed  out  and 
cun  face  taking  seats  and  looking 
.  each  other  in  the  eye. 

Another  thing  about  living  in  a" 
high-rise  is  that  you.  have  a  great 
many  neighbours*  but  you.  barely 
know  them.  So  many  there  are.  that 
by  the  time  you've  figured  out  who 
actually  lives  in  the  house  and  who  is 
just  calling,  half  of  them  have 
already  moved  on  again. 


4  SHORT  TIME  after  the  stuffing 
ws  about  Jewish  Terrorism  hit  the 
headlines.  T published  in  the  Hebrew 

evening-paper  Hadashot  on  May  23 
:  the  following  article.  The  story 

evoked  a  reaction  in  77ie  Jerusalem 
Post  by  Susan  Harris  Rolef  on  June 
17  (“Getting  Our  Terms  Straight"). 

*  •  fo  “straight  terms”  indeed  Mrs. 

.  Hams  Rolef  likened  me  tpthe  “anti- 

-V  Semitic  Nazi"  who  filmed  The  Eter¬ 
nal  Jew  ,  accused  me  of  “feelings  of 

"racial  superiority, “called  me  a  hater 

!  of:  Arabs,  peaoe-ieekers,  those  who 
believe  in  democracy,  herself. 

In  response  I  proposed  that  The 
'r:  Jerusalem.  Post  publish  the  entire 
text  of  the  article  which  arousbd  such 
vicious  invective. 

Wfo  my  letter  to  the  Post  I  wrote, 
baeralia : 

“Considering  my  article  in  toto ,  it 
is  dear  to  anyone  "wbo  is  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  blind  hatred  that  the  thrust  ■ 
,'C  of  the  allegory  is  aimed  at  terrorists. 

• : .  meaning  those  who  indiscriminately 
murder  civilians  -  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  - 

...  .  c ,  “I  need  notidentify  myself  before 

-..  anyone  as  having  suftiered  personally 

at  the  hands  of  Nazis.  Everyone, 
surely  every  Jew; -has  a  right  to  be 
]  '■  protect td  ^anst  rite  criminal  ana 
f  “  mtsppasble application  of -such  a 
V.^frnT>te  epithet.  . 

‘“Fnrthennofe— f  oefid  not  b(»st 

.  of  my  relations  with  the  Arabs.^tar 
years  f  have  been  spending  a  good 
.'..part  of  my  life  fostering  human, 

nt^ghKMi’^y  and'aisO  ft3encfiy«»- 
v  tionsbetween  J^wsahd  Arate..-*\ 

•  In  the -  article  below,  aH  parts 
:  which  Mrs.  Harris  Rotef  <*?** Jg 
:  omit  are  prated  in  italics.  She 
; :  out  Yhe  opening  passage,  wnicn 
r  clearly  referred  '.  to  terrorists.  ano 
wTOrt^onlv,  shedmined  the  en- 

grtotfoafofi  pirfof  the  Sftny.w™ 
^  migm  mrn  : 

^  -  fo  the  name  of  democracy  anti  . 


Perwnally  I've  developed  a  spe¬ 
cial,  tentative.  do-I-know-you-or- 
don’t-I  smHe.  which  gets  me  through 
most- encounters:  it's  true  that  once 
or  twice  I've  given  the  tentative' 
smile  to  the  wrong  people  -  either 
complete  strangers,  or  someone 
who'd  been  living  right  next  door  to 
me  for  the  past  three  months  -  but 
that' can’t  be  helped.  In  a  way,  I 
suppose,  bighsrises  are  like  big 
cities,  and  depending  what  kind  of 
person  you  are,  you  can  feel  un¬ 
happily  anonymous  and  lonely  in 
them, "or  agreeably  detached  and 
private.  : 

You  do  expect  a  view  when  you 
move  to  a  high-rise.  What  you  may 


convention  in  San  Francisco  Bronf¬ 
man  had  been  impressed  at  the 
sincerity  of  Jackson's  apology  to  the 
Jewish  community  made  at  prime 
television  time. 

Jews  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
rising  black  political  power  across 
America.  “Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Jackson  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  blacks  today,  and  we  have  to 
recognize  that  he  is  here  to  stay  after 
the  elections  and  has  to  be  dealt  with 
sensibly. 

He  had  found  Israelis  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  Jackson  business, 
but  Israel  and  its  friends  in  the  U.S. 
mhst  understand  that  the  black 
caucus  could  soon  control  about  25 


not  take  into  account  is  the  intercom 
and  its  implications.  The  negative 
aspect  is  clear:  all  those  buttons  are 
'  an  iiTesfstibfe  7n  vital  ion  to  children 
•  to  play  apish,  giggle  and  run  game  - 
-"much  better  than  doorbells,  because 
you'll  never  get  caught. 

It's  a  minor  nuisance,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  outweighed  by  the 
one  great  blessing  of  the  intercom: 
the  time  interval  between  people 
announcing  themselves  down  there 
and  their  arrival  on  your  doorstep, 
particularly  if  you  live  high  up  and 
the  lift  is  slow.  We  timed  ours,  and 
found  the  actual  ride  to  our  floor 
takes  47  seconds,  with  another  20  or 
.so  to  and  fro  ml  he  lift. 

Well,  you'd  be  surprised  what  a 
persbn  can  accomplish  in  67  seconds: 
go  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  snatching  up  toys,  news¬ 
papers.  dirty  cups:  run  a  comb 
through  your  hair  and  scramble  into 
another  dress;  whisk  a  cake  out  of 
■the  freezer  and  into  the  oven:  put  on 
the  appropriate  face  and.  if  desired, 
sink  languidly  into  an  armchair  and 
look  as  though  you  had  been  sitting 
there  for  the  past  hour  in  pleased 
expectation  of  visitors.  We  high- 
risers  have  it  on  cottejers  there  every 
time. 


per  cent  of  the  Democratic  seats  in 
Congress.  This  could  certainly  affect 
the  future  of  U.S.-Israel  relations 
and  not  just  in  the  matter  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aid. 

REGARDING  the  religious  parties' 
demand  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Law  of  Return  (“Who  is  a  Jew"), 
that  would  delegitimize  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Reform  rabbis.  Bronfman 
warned  that  this  "would  cause  great 
anger  throughout  American  Jewry, 
where  the  majority  belong  to  Con¬ 
servative  and  Reform  congrega¬ 
tions.”  Himself  a  member  of  an 
Orthodox  congregation,  he  feared 
that  it  could  be  harmful  to  the  cause 
of  Jewish  uni  tv. 


He  emphasized,  however,  that  in 
his  view  the  Reform  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  rabbis  were  "doing  it  back¬ 
wards."  and  should  have  devoted 
more  effort  to  building  up  their  syna¬ 
gogues  in  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  listened  closely  to  Rabbi 
Schindler  and  other  rabbis,  and 
appreciated  their  argument  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  to 
lose  more  Jews,  who  were  already 
disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate 
through  assimilation. 

_As  to  Israeli  politics.  Bronfman 
said  he  preferred  to  keep  clear,  just 
as  he  would  like  Israelis  to  stav  out  of 
U.S. -politics.  He  did.  however,  con¬ 
firm  having  helped  Tami  “bv  giving  a 
few  cocktail  parties  here  arid  there” 
at  the  behest  of  his  friends  Steve  and 
Lilian  Shalom.  He  felt  that  Tami's 
case  was  different.  "It's  helping  the 
social  gap  to  disappear." 

In  this  connection,  he  noted  that 
the  fund-raising  party  in  Montreal 
had  enabled  his  brother  Charles  to 
meet  members  of  the  Moroccan  Jew¬ 
ish  community  living  in  that  city  for 
the  first  time.  Generally  speaking, 
he  thought  “the  Ashkenazi  world 
should  start  getting  adjusted  to 
Israel's  changing  society,  lest  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  alienation  develops." 

BRONFMAN  regretted  that  only  6 
per  cent  of  U.S.  Jews  had  ever 
visited  Israel,  and  was  doing  his 
share  in  a  small  way  to  bring  more 
over.  This  was  part  of  the  motivation 
of  his  new  pet  project,  the  interna¬ 
tional  youth  camp  at  Nir  Ha'emek. 
where  43  American.  17  Canadian 
and  40  Israeli  teenagers  were  spend¬ 
ing  four  weeks  together,  plus 
another  week  touring  Israel.  It  cost 
the  Israeli  youngsters  S500  for  the 
stay. 

the  camp  was  organized  by  the 
Interlocken  youth  camp  organiza¬ 
tion.  headed  by  Richard  Herman, 
which  had  built  up  a  world  reputa¬ 
tion  from  its  camps  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  the  U.S.  and  China. 

Bronfman  had  spent  some  hours 
with  the  youngsters,  and  had  been 
delighted  that  so  many  of  them  who 
were  products  of  mixed  marriages 
had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
learning  about  their  Jewish  heritage. 
He  intends  to  expand  the  scheme- to 
300  children  and  then  to  750.  and  will 
establish  the  camp  on  a  permanent 
site  on  the  seashore. 

He  had  initially  tried  to  arrange 
the  matter  through  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization,  “but  all  they  did  was 
talk."  Eventually,  he  worked  out  the 
project  through  WIZO.  for  which  he 
had  the  highest  praise. 


Holiday  treat 


By  HELGA  DUDMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


A  MONTH-LONG  summer  holiday 
programme  for  severely  handicap¬ 
ped  young  people,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  Akim .  ended  recently  at  the 
popular  camping  facilities  of  Moshav 
Kfar  Hittim  in  Galilee. 

Youngsters  from  all  over  the 
country,  all  with  mental  and/or 
physical  disabilities  who  would  ordi¬ 
narily  never  experience  a  holiday 
away  from  home  were  able  to  enjoy 
a  week  of  the  sports  and  camping 
facilities  at  Kfar  Hittim.  to  which 
many  thousands  of  Israelis  have 
been  returning  for  informal  holi¬ 
days. 

THE  AKIM  visitors  came  in  tour 
groups  -  from  160  youths  to  about 
200  -  each  for  one  week,  starting  in 
June  and  ending  July  10.  together 
with  their  aides  and  instructors.  The 
closely  supervised  activities  included 
sports,  swimming  and  a  boat  trip  of 
the  Kinneret. 


Article  in  context 


liberafism  she  employed  a  technique 
similar  to  the -methods  applied 
.against  ■  Zionism  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  First,  texts  are  censored 
and  distorted  to  fit  the  desired  im¬ 
age,  then  the  “Nazi",  epithet  is 
attached. 

Iris  now  up  ter  the  readers  to 
judge,  whether  Mrs.  Hattis  RoIefs 
vitriolic  attack  was  justified,  and  if 
not,,  what  is  it  that,  firings  about  this 
frightening  phenomenon  of  self- 
hatred,  winch,  threatens  to  consume 
us,  the  Jewish  people,  from  within? 

The  text  of  the  article,  titled 
“Mice,  Rats  and  Other.  Pests”  and 
subtitled  “In  God’s  Name,  Let’s  Put 
an  End  to  the  Pity  and  Pain 

Societies,”  follows.' 

FROM  THE  PRESS:  four  terror¬ 
ists,  from  the  group  which  murdered 
Aharon  Gross,  were  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  in  the  Nablus  Military 
Court  During  the  trial,  the  accused 

and  their  attorneys  justified  die  mur- 

der,  presented  themselves  as  national 
heroes  and  mocked  the  family  of  the 
victim -  Israelis  ,  present  in  the  court¬ 
room  expressed  anger  upon  hearing 
the  sentence,  claiming  on  die  grounds 
of  past  experience  that  those  murder¬ 
ers  won  'tspendmorethqn  a  few  years 
in  jail.  - 

Somewhere  in  the  East,  .there-  was 
a  small  pleasant  coiirmy,  so  pleasant 
that  many  desired  it  The  mice  and 
jats  too  were  drawn  to  the  Measures 
of  wheal,  fit  and  other  delicacies  m 
its  houses/and  invaded  this  country 

en  masse.  .  ..  "  ■  t 

Those  who  dwelt  m  stcme  houses 
in  the  mountains  did  not  suffer  so 
badly,  but  for  the  poor peopfeand 
^totec/andaithwe  wbo]fced  - 

in  wooden  huts  and  houses  dose  to 


By  ELYAKtM  HA’ETZNI 

die  ground,  life  turned  into  hell. 

They  consulted  with  one  another 
as  to  how  to  overcome  the  national 
plague  which  had  befallen  them,  and 
invented  traps,  rat  poison  and  other 
clever  implements  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  violent  rodents.  Success  was 
not  absolute,  but  life  reverted  to 
being  tolerable. 

But  that  fabled  country  was  ex¬ 
tremely  progressive. 

Its  two  strongest  bodies  were  “the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Enemies”  and  “The 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty. to  Animals.”  These  associa¬ 
tions  claimed  that  an  ancient  saying 
gping  back  to  the  sages  of  that  ooun- 
tiy  in  olden  times  -  “Do  not  do  to 
others  what  you  would  not  wish  to  be 
done  to  yourself”  —  should  be  ex¬ 
tended,  out  of  poble-mindedness,  to 
include  enemies  as  well. 

The  associations’  lobby  acted 
energetically  and  tirelessly,  until  one 
day  it  managed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  parliamentary  weakness  of  the 
government  (needless  to  say,  the 
regime  in  that  country  was  perfectly 
democratic)  to  pass  a  law  which 
prohibited,  with  severe  penalties, 
any.  use  of.traps-and poison  against 
animals:  The  law  was  called  “The 
Non-Extermination'  of  Pests  Act, 
1984,"  and  it  was  very  rigorously 
implemented. 

The  victory  of  humanitarianism 
was  celebrated  in  the  streets  of  our* 
happy  land:  at  long  last  an  end  had 
been  put  to  the  objectionable 
■  method  of  tricking  the  rats  into 
baited  traps.  An  end  had  been  put  to 
the  tortured  death  of  beasts  by 


poison.  Rats  the  size  of  cats  attacked 
babes  in  their  cradle,  bit  and  mun¬ 
ched.  Even  small  children  were  kil¬ 
led. 

The  mice  spread  various  diseases, 
spoiled  food,  mounted  tables  and 
ran  through  pantries.  Some  people 
went  mad.  others  died  of  disease. 
Some  even  took  what  remained  of 
their  properw  and  fled  abroad. 

When  theatuation  became  insup¬ 
portable,  something  happened  in  the 
far-off  and  beautiful  country.  People 
started  to  prey  on  and  eat  mice. 

DURING  THE  investigation  the  sus¬ 
pects  put  forward  an  astoundingly 
simple  argument :  We  realized  that  we 
can  no  longer  exist  as  human  beings, 
therefore  we  decided  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  neighbours  the  cats  who  are 
not  disturbed  at  all  by  the  mice, 
simply  because  they  eat  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  won’t  punish  the 
cats,  who  are  themselves  protected  by 
the  “Non-Extermination  of  Pests 
Act." 

The  interrogators  asked :  '‘Didn’t 
you  care  about  your  human  dignity? 
Did  you  not  hesitate  before  taking  die 
law  into  your  own  hands?  Didn’t 
your  stomachs  turn?" 

The  civilized  people  (i.e..  the  city 
and  stone  house  dwellers)  brought 
the  offenders  to  trial  and  sentenced 
them  to  long  prison  terms,  bur  to  no 
avail.  As  the  rats  proliferated,  so  the 
number  of  “Beast  Men "  (as  they  were 
now  called )  increased.  The  Beast 
Men  were  ostracized  by  human  socie¬ 
ty,  despised,  hunted  down  and  put 
behind  bars.  Still,  their  number  grew, 
the  number  of  mice  declined  and 
gradually  peace  and  tranquillity  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dwellers  of  huts  ana 
viUages. 


“These  kids  just  don’t  want  to 
leave  when  their  week  is  up."  said 
David  Bokish,  director  of  Kfar  Hit- 
tim’s  hilltop  camping  facilities.  This 
year's  programme  was  particularly 
successful,  he  added,  thanks  to 
Akim's  excellent  organization. 

The  entire  camp  was  closed  to 
regular  guests  during  the  period 
when  Akira  youth  were  there.  "We 
can’t  ask  people  coming  for  a  holiday 
to  share  the  premises  with  such  diffi¬ 
cult  cases.  It  would't  be  fair.  So  we 
did  not  take  any  other  guests."  Rates 
charged  to  Akim  were  nominal, 
geared  only  to  cover  expenses. 

Asked  whether  his  moshav  lost 
potential  income.  Bokish  answered, 
"Well.  yes.  But  we  think  it’s  very 
important  to  do  this." 

“Now  that  Kfar  Hittim's  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  sports  facilities  are 
again  crowded  with  healthy  Israeli 
youngsters  and  their  families,  are 
things  easier?  “No.  not  really.  Now 
there  are  actually  more  problems  - 
because  normal  visitors  have  much 
higher  expectations.  For  Akim 
youngsters,  everything  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  is  an  unforgettable  treat." 


Bur  this  is  nor  the  end  of  the  story. 
Our  pleasant  and  beautiful  country’ 
slowly  and  gradually  ceased  to  be 
beautiful  and  pleasant.  The  phrase 
" Homo  homine-Rattus, "  was  coined 
by  a  famous  writer.  A  bitter  civil  war 
broke  out  between  the  guardians  of 
morality  and  legality  and  the  rat  ea¬ 
ters.  Mutual  contempt  and  hatred 
flared  up  and  ultimately  it  came  to 
blows. 

At  that  stage  a  new  striking  de¬ 
velopment  took  place:  The  Beast- 
Men,  having  had  so  much  practice, 
no  longer  distinguished  between  man 
and  beast,  until  in  one  mass  quarrel  a 
human  being  was  bitten  to  death  by 
his  fellow  man. 

At  that  moment  a  cry  rose  unto 
heaven ,  the  cry  of  all  those  who  still 
remained  sane,  those  who  strove  to 
save  the  country  even  now,  at  the  last 
minure: 

In  the  Name  of  God,  let’s  put  an 
end  to  the  Pity  and  Pain  Societies! 

In  the  Name  of  God  let's  put  an  end 
to  the  Pity  and  Pain  Societies! 

One  of  them  remembered  the 
words  of  an  ancient  sage:  “Those 
who  have  mercy  on  the  cruel  will 
ultimately  be  cruel  to  the  merciful." 

Was  the  country  saved  at  the  last 
minute?  Did  its  leaders  leam  their 
lesson?  Did  they  realize,  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  every  thing .  that  even 
"Progress.  ”  “ Pity ”  and  "The  Under¬ 
standing  of  One's  Fellow  Man”  may 
be  exaggerated  to  the  extent  of 
suicide? 

Did  they  absorb  the  message,  that 
thar  is  one  last  price  for  peace  with 
the  foreign  enemy  which  should  nev¬ 
er  be  paid:  A  fratricidal  war.  a  war 
against  your  own  people? 

Our  story  has  not  ended.  The 
answer  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  writer  lives  in  Kiryat 
Arba-Hebron. _ ‘ _  * 

Walter  Frankl’s  gardening  col¬ 
umn  will  resume  tomorrow. 
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KNOW  THYSELF 

Your  innermost  traits  and 
characteristics  are  often  hidden, 
preventing  you  from  realizing 
your  true  potential.  Through 
chirofogy  —  the  science  of 
handreading  —  you  can  learn 
more  about  yourself  than  you 
thought  possible.  Chirology  will 
help  'guide  you  in  business, 
family  and  social  spheres,  and 
reveals  hidden  talents  that 
indicate  precisely  the  right 
profession  your  career  should 
follow.  Based  on  the  readings  of 
your  handprint  Calcutta-born 
chirotogist  Meir  Shaul  of 
Machon  Migdal  Or  gives  advice 
for  the  future,  in  every  field  of 
your  life.  For  a  one-hour 
consultation,  contact  Meir 
Shaul  at  02-668841  from1  8 
a.m.1  p.m.  or  4-7  p.m.  Readings 
also  in  Tel  Aviv. 

GIVE  AWAY  HOLIDAY 
PRICES  —  YOU  CAN’T 
BEAT  THEM, 

SO  JOIN  THEM. 

Prices  that  are  hard  to  believe! 
Round  trip  flight  to  South  Africa 
for  only  S599.  Europe  for  oniy 
S308  and  the  USA  for  $615. 
One  way  to  New  York  5360. 
Special  package  deals  with 
return  flight  and  7  nights  in 
hotel  (bed  and  breakfast).  Palma 
S425.  Crete  $270.  Rhodes 
S3 10.  and  Austria  $391.  For 
details  of  our  special  Succot 
cruises  come  into  our  offices 
ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM,  23 
Hillel  St..  Jerusalem  (next  to 
Shammai  St.  Post  Office).  Open 
every  day  8.30  p.m.  till  6.30 
p.m.  Wed.  and  Fri.  till  1  p.m.  Tel. 
233326/7/8. 

HA’ADAMA  — 
THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 

HA'ADAMA.  have  what  must 
be  the  largest  selection  of 
health  foods  in  town.  Luscious 
fresh  PAPAYAS  (full  of 
delightful  digestive  enzymes), 
health  breads.  Hain  oils  and 
dressings.  Evening  Primrose 
Oil.  natural  cosmeticB.  Spirulina. 
dried  fruits  and  nuts.  mung. 
alfalfa,  apple  cider  and  loads 
more.  Wheat  germ  and  bran 
(bulk  purchased  —  cheaper  for 
you)  at  HA'ADAMA.  4 
BEZALEL  ST.  (opposite  Bezalel 
Art  School)  Convenient  hours 
—  continuously  7  a.m.-8  p.m., 
-Friday  7-1“ fr. rtf; ’02-246809. 

SOLOMON’S  SALOON  — 
THE  FASTEST  CORNED 
BEEF  Hi  THE  WEST 

Deli  Nepi.  successful  purveyors 
of  hot  comed  beef  on  rye  (salt 
beef  to  Anglos)  and  many  other, 
heimische  delicacies,  is  moving 
to  larger  premises  where  they'll 
continue  to  serve  those  fabulous 
mouth  watering  goodies. 
Pastrami.  Yankee  fried  chicken, 
hamburgers,  french  fries,  help- 
yourself-salad-bar.  draught 
beer,  scorch-on-the  rocks, 
cocktails  and  plenty  more,  all  in 
that  home-from-home  at¬ 
mosphere.  Kosher  of  course. 
OPENING  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
11th  AUGUST  at  9  p.m.  And 
then  everyday  from  1 1  a.m.  til 
midnight.  Friday  noon  til  2  p.m. 
Saturday  after  Shabbat. 
SOLOMON'S  SALOON.  11 
YOEL  SALOMON  off  KIKAR 
ZION. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  CANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasta.  Ministre,  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli,  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines  have  made 
MAMMA  LEONE  the  capital's 
popular  Italian  eating  place. 
Best  of  all  are  the  competitive 
prices.  Kosher.  Credit  cards 
accepted.  Seating  on  the  patio, 
in  the  shade  or  under  the  stars. 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St. 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  til  midnight.  Friday  til  2.30 
p.m.  Saturday  after  Shabbat. 
Tel.  242767. 


Iahbobsbi 

heaven 


it's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
'  bar  .-with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
|  American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming_  back  for  more).  1 
AGRON,  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
.•Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.;  noon  til  9  p.m^Fri- 
day  til  2'pim.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  yal 


WHO  SAYS  THERE’S 
NO  BARGAINS 
ANYMORE 

FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  ONE 
DOLLAR  you  can  buy  15  yes 
fifteen  beautiful  petunia,  salvia  or 
vinca  seedlings  that  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  grow  into  lovely  plants 
with  colourful  flowers.  Only  one 
of  the  many  inexpensive  offers 
—  plants,  hedgerows,  rose 
bushes,  house  plants,  climbers, 
fertilisers,  tools  etc  offered  by 
HA’MASHTELA,  the  capital's 
most  popular  nursery.  And  this 
week's  special  offer  —  Bring 
this  ad,  spend  IS2000  and  get  a 
10%  discount.  Yona.  Dido  and 
Yousouf  (previously  with  Ben 
Gad)  there  to  help  and  advise. 
HA'MASHTELA.  17  BEITAR. 
TALPIOT  (bus  7)  8  a  m.- 1.20 
p.m.,  4  —  6.30  p.m.  Friday  8  til 
2  p.m.  Telephone  02-719972. 

HAVING  AN  JSHE 

then 

TELL  IB  ABOUT 

Celebrate  "a  ia  Jerusalem"1 
What  could  be  more  memorable 
than  an  affair  at  rhe  splendid  j 
LAROMME  HOTEL.  Weddings,  j 
barmitzvahs.  reunions.! 
birthdays,  family  and  alumni  | 
gatherings  or  any  event  of  from  jj 
ten  to  five  hundred  | 
Conveniently  situated  (walking  { 
distance  to  the  Kotel).  Laromme  j1 
professionals  will  prepare  a  ! 
lavish  cocktail,  brunch,  lunch.  [ 
dinner  or  supper  pare/  —  buffet  ! 
or  sit-down.  Besides  the  elegant 
banqueting  halls  they've  a 
unique  patio  (just  ideal  for  the 
chuppa!).  Want  to  know  more? 
At  no  obligation  the  helpful 
banqueting  manager  will 
discuss  with  you  the 
alternatives,  menus,  facilities 
and  costs.  Just  call  THE 
LAROMME  HOTEL.  02- 
663161  extension  4275. 


EHSHQ  |i 

mm  t 


Eating  out?  Having  guests?  or  r: 
just  wanting  a  holiday  from  the  P 
kitchen?  VESSELY  S  FAST  L; 

.-EOQD. &-RJESTAURANL is  the  f- 
answer.  They've  salt  beef  icor-  h 
ned  beef),  kishke,  stuffed  cab-  P 
bage.  chicken  livers,  chopped  Lj 
liver,  stuffed  snitzel.  soups.  J? 
steaks,  cholent.  gefiite  f>sh. 
kugel.  latkes,  •  mushroom  and  ’j 
spinach  blintzes.  dozens  of  j 
salads  and  other  real  heimische  : 
dishes  and  appetisers,  wines  J 
and  beers.  You  can  take-away 
or  eat  in  The  new  resrauranr  ■■ 
Picnic  parties  catered  for.  : 
VESSELY'S  the  come  again  and  •• 
again  delicatessen  Kosha.  (- 
LeMehadrin.  VESSELY.  31  ; 
KEREN  KAYEMENT.  R  EH  AVIA  g 
(corner  Ibn  Ezra)  Tel.  63S131  f 
Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m.-7  p.m.  Fri- 
day  8-30  a.m. -2  p.m. 


WHERE 

BEEF 


Super  hamburger  ("generous  in 
the  extreme,  beautifully  grilled 
—  super  both  in  quality  and 
quantity"  —  Haim  Shapiro), 
salad  and  beer  —  only  IS  13  50 
And  Norman  has  delicious 
home  made  soups,  sizzling 
sirloin  steaks,  lamb  chops 
piping  hot  pasta,  saucy  meat 
balls,  salads,  vegetarian 
specialities  and  shortly 
mouthwatering  pies. 
NORMAN'S  —  great  American 
food  in  an  authentic  Jerusalem 
atnosphere.  plus  of  course. 
Norman  —  making  you  feel  at 
home.  Air  conditioned.  Kosher 
under  Rabbinical  supervision. 
Open  Sunday  thru’  Thursday, 
noon  til  11.30  p.m.  After 
Shabbat.  Closed  Friday. 
NORMANS.  9  YOEL 
SALOMON  off  Krkar  Zion.  TAKE 
AWAYS.  Tel.'  227444 


Front  and  centre  in  Jerusalem's 
eating  out  scene  is 
BACKSTAGE,  the  delightful 
new  dairy  restaurant  at  the 
Jerusalem  Theatre.  Why  all  the 
applause?  BACKSTAGE  is  one 
of  the  capital's  finest  spots  for 
an  elegant  evening  with  friends, 
and  it's  not  expensive!  The  star 
of  the  show  is  the  food  itself; 
fresh  ingredients  (nothing 
tinned)  served  attentively,  a 
menu  of  homemade 
who  leso  me  ness;  inviting 
platters  and  salads,  delicious 
soups,  individual  quiches,  fresh 
fish,  cakes  and  pastries  galore, 
sundaes  and  milkshakes,  wines 
and  spirits.  For  an  intimate  tete- 
a-tete  at  lunch  or  dinner,  for  a 
family  celebration  or  even 
receptions  up  to  150, 
BACKSTAGE  at  the 
JERUSALEM  THEATRE  is  the 
hit  of  the  season.  Open  1 1  a.m. 
til  after  midnight.  Kosher 
Le'Mehadrin.  Tel.  669361. 


f  . 


Israel  phosphates  gain  firm  New  crescendo  in  Maof-El  A1  fight 

-S-a-*  TiT^7nrB*dYT*^Q?’l  W|  Ol'lr'O'^G  Bj  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT  Gadish  said  the  scheduled  carriers  ment  through  its  various  restrictions 

5M.W&/42  11  i  JJ  ill  U  UCul  1  lliul  JVv  w  Post  Aviation  Reporter  have  enoueh  commercial  advantages  prevented  it  from  filling  its  planes, 

T?  A  HT  r.  AN!  —  Thi*  ^  r  nn  nN/l  fUn*  it. .  T - *  Via  nnttirtteiilNi 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Amsterdam  Fertiliz¬ 
ers.  which  was  acquired  by  Israel 
Chemicals  in  19S2  to  help  increase 
exports  of  phosphates  to  Europe, 
has  accomplished  its  mission, 
according  to  Akiva  Mozes.  the 
general  manager  of  the  Dutch  firm. 
The  company,  which  is  also  known 
as  Amieri.  managed  to  finish  the 
lyfo.a-  fiscal  year  with  a  profit  of  5 
million  guilders  '.about  SI  million). 
Before  :hc  firm  was  purchased  by 
Israel  Chemicals,  it  was  losing 
money. 

Mozes  noted  that  the  revenues  of 
Amfert  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
20f»m.  guilders  i about  STOm.K  and 
the  sales  of  phosphates  stood  at 
400.00  rons. 

Amfert  was  acquired  by  Israel 
Chemicals  to  secure  a  firm  place  in 
the  West  European  fertilizer  mar¬ 
ket.  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
able  to  handle  some  550 .<>10  tons  a 
year.  But  this  target  was  surpassed 
and  about  450.00U  tons  were  shipped 
in  1983/84.  some  of  which  was  ware¬ 
housed  by  Ampert. 

The  company  is  also  helpingto  sell 
“down-stream “  products,  that  is. 
products  refined  form  phosphate 
rock.  In  all.  the  acquisirion  in  Hol¬ 
land  helped  Israel  Chemicals  to  in¬ 
crease  its  sales  by  about  S35m.  To¬ 
day.  it  is  the  leading  firm  in  the  West 


European  market  and  has  acquired 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  phosphate 
market. 

Ampert  is  expanding  at  present 
and  hopes  to  increase  its  sales  to 
500,000  tons  of  down-stream  pro¬ 
ducts  within  two  years,  with  some  of 
the  phosphates  being  refined  in  Hol¬ 
land.  the  rest  in  Israel.  Sales  are 
expected  to  grow  to  S80m. 

Another  Israel  Chemicals  com- 4 
pany.  Fertilizers  and  Chemicals 
(which  is  located  in  Haifa),  finished 
fiscal  1983/84  with  an  adjusted  profit 
of  IS750m..  the  equivalent  of  $6.5 
million. 

Profits  were  13.7  per  cent  of  sales, 
compared  to  only  2.9  per  cent  in  the 
previous  eyars. 

Total  sales:  grew  by  13  per  cem  in 
1983/84.  to  stand  at  IS8  billion,  of 
which  522m.  was  exports.  Mark 
Wilsker  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  company. 


Bj  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Aviation  Reporter 
RAMAT  GAN.  -  The  bottle  over 
chaner  flights  between  the  oper¬ 
ators.  the  T rsnsporr  Minton*  and  El 
A1  reached  z  new  peak  yesterday  as 
the  manager  of  Maof  accused  the 
Transport  Minister  of  "criminally” 
backing  the  attempt  by  the  national 
carrier  to  quash  Maof  and  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  El  AS  to  the  tune  ot'  $100 
million  a  year. 

Maofs  Yitzhak  Gadish  mads  his 
remarks  at  a  meeting  with  aviation 
reporters  3t  his  headquarters  here.  It 
followed  the  impn>itiup  of  new  res¬ 
trictions  on  charter  operators  last 
Wednesday  and  a  ministry  threat  to 
revoke  .’he  licence  ot  any  charter 
operator  who  takes  passengers  from 
Ben-Gurion  Airport  to  Jerusalem's 
A  tarot  to  circumvent  these  restric¬ 
tions.  . 

The  ministry  confirmed  that  the 
restrictions  were  designed  to  help 
the  scheduled  carriers,  notably  E! 
Al.  since  they  are  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  all  vear  round. 


Gadish  said  the  scheduled  carriers 
have  enough  commercial  advantages 
as  it  is  and  that  the  Transport  Minis¬ 
ter  Haim  Corfu  has  gone  overboard 
to  help  them.  "The  scheduled  car¬ 
riers  aim  to  knock  the  charter  air¬ 
lines  out  of  business.  Five  minutes 
after  they  achieve  this  goal,  we‘!l  see 
prices  soar.”  Gadish  warned. 

in  its  efforts  to  help  El  AI.  the 
government  has  bought  four  brand- 
new  Boeing  767  planes  and  “gave" 
them  ;n  the  company.  It  also  charges 
El  Al  'without  any  compensation." 
IU  to  15  per  cem  less  for  fuel  com¬ 
pared  with  Maof.  and  grants  it  a  30 
per  cent  discount  on  airport  fees,  he 
said 

Gadish  said  his  privately  owned 
charter  company  cannot  compete 
against  an  airline  setting  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  subsidies  a  year.  The  govern¬ 
ment  aid  enabled  El  Al  to  reduce  its 
prices  and  forced  Maof  to  follow 
suit. 

To  remain  in  the  black.  Maofs 
planes  must  now  be  90  to  92  per  cent 
full,  he  said.  But  then  the  govem- 


U.S.  unemployment  up  first  time  in  20  months 


WASHINGTON  <AP).  -  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  reported  that  American 
civilian  unemployment  has  in¬ 
creased  for  the  first  lime  in  20 
months,  climbing  to  7.5  per  cent  in 
JuJv. 


first  increase  since  the  jobless  rate  j  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

went  to  10.7  per  cent  from  10.4  per  j  REHOVOT.  -  Some  SS0  million  will 
cent  from  October  5V>.2  to  Nc*\em-  |  be  invested  in  expanding  the  facili- 


Efcyat  Weizmann  industrial  park  grows 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  At  present  there  are  seven  buil 


ber  1982.  The  number  of  unem- j  ires  of  the  Kiryai  Weizmann  science- 


plov-cd  rose  fwm  -■>.  130.*h«(i  ro  J  basd  industrial  park  here  by  the  end 
S. 543. 000.  the  Labour  Department  1  of  the  decade,  .Shlomo  Grofman. 


The  0.4  percentage  point  gain  in 
the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  was  the 


The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
TENDER  NO.  80527/84 


said. 

.At  the  same  rime,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  or  America  ro  with  ji*b>.  which 
hit  a  record  105. T  •sifilion  in  June,  fell 
bv  353  iKi*'  to  105.4  million. 


?.  Tho  Jewish  Agency  (hereinafter  me  Agonci  /  invites  rentiers  from  building  coniroctcns  tin  me 

construction  ol  3 


U.S.  factory  orders 
fell  S2o7be  in  June 


PRE-KINDERGARTEN- NURSERY  IN  ATZMON  (GUSH  SEGEV) 
sponsored  by  the  Barecha  Foundation  of  Charity. 


2.  The  projected  construction  is  astro*.  200  sq.m. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  rentier  os  well  js  Jll  other  pertinent  infer  motion,  can  be  oounnod  from 
Monday.  August  6. 198*1.  from  me  Agency.  ITKaplan  Srieeu  Tel  Aviv,  room  717  between  9.00 
j.m -12.CO  noc*n.  juamst  a  non-relurtCJble  deposit  of  IS  10.000. 

i  A  special  tou-  oi  rn’i.-  construction  sita  for  contractors  will  be  held  onTuasdav.  Aug.  14. 1984. 
deport i nit  .«  1 1  a.i~>  !rom  tho  M'SgJ.  Risjional  Council. 

5.  Eitts  should  be  submitted  "Ot  laierthan  1.00  pm  on  Wednesday.  August  29.  199*1  el  mo 
address  moniicr'id  in  paragraph  j  jboi  a 

6.  Conditions  o!  pa-.n-.on t.  in  Cush  to  be  arranged  according  to  me  contract  to  be  signed. 

7  Th.s  rentier  'S  tiner  jot,-  :o  ccninxzC’f  registered  in  accordance-  with  the  .Ac!  regarding 
floatstraiion  of  Contractor®  for  ih*  oxcecullon  of  Engmeqnng  and  Construction  WorVs  1969. 
>uch  cciwi  icic.-s  to  abide  bv  rcqinroires-.is  ot  the  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to  carry  out  rhe  works 

JS  tPuC.I'OC- 

5  Tnv  p.j.  no.  2  or  .n;  •  undc.-ta^*  tc  aco.'Sl  me  lowest  :  •  any  other  b-d 


The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 


WASHINGTON'  •:  Rout -  Fresh 
evidence  that  the  rapid  U.S.  econo¬ 
mic  recovery  could  be  blowing  came 
last  week  with  n<?\v>  ihut  new  orders 
for  factory  goods  kl!  I A  per  cent  in 
June. 

The  Commerce  Department  said 
that  factory  orJcrs’feH  52.7  billion  ;o 
S103b.  m  June  e.iter  n*ine  by  2.1  per 
cent  *n  M.iv . 

Til.-  department  -.mi  t!ir.t  the  in¬ 
dex  •  •(  leadmc  irrC*-:  :**.  ?.  bev  mea- 

•'Vi re  uvj.'i  p-.-i riTin- 

anc-. .  •* . :  .-.  •:  r:i  are  -  tbe 

first  vie Jiiiv  :-i  .rij-i,  uv  nearly 
two  v  ears. 


general  manager  of  Africa-Israel  In¬ 
vestments  tan  affiliate  of  Bank 
Leumi).  said  here  yesterday.  He  was 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  multi¬ 
purpose  building,  of  7.000  square 
metres,  which  had  just  been  finished 
at  a  cost  of  S4  million. 

Prof.  Michael  Sela,  president  of 
the  Weizmann  Institute,  recalled  the 
dream  of  Chaim  Weizmann.  the  first 
President  of  Israel  to  build  a  scien¬ 
tific  community  here.  He  said  that 
the  science-based  park  was  another 
step  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream. 

Kin  at  Weizmann  is  the  largest  of 
the  country's  four  science-based 
parks,  and  iis  continued  growth  will 
ensure  that  it  maintains  this  rank. 
Grofman  added. 


TRADE.  -  Egypt  will  send  a  trade 
j-:! -eg-.: lion  to  Moscow  this  month 
IVs! I  rxing  talks  yesterday  between 
the  Trade  Ministry  and  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mat^,  officials  said. 


TENDER  NO.  81.514*84 


The  Je it  isft  -$enc\  itwi.-JCf'  iw  Agtn*  >  ir.\  i:ss  tenders  hem  building  conuMon  W.i> 

£cx*.i|ructic>n  OI  ft«*' 


SE1DEN  PRE-KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY  IN  ARAD 


2  Thuprctccicdionil'iicuon  sacprtwtrojwiv  AOOsq.Ti. 

3  C-i3i;.pn,  o'  n?  '-“L-o-.  as  vveu  e 3  ai-  ;!rqr  remnant  information  can  bo  obtained  from 
lieaarjdjt  Augusta  ??5J  f'jn  :ne  Agency.  t'Kaplen  Street.  Te>  Aviv,  room  7:~i:en\een 
£  GO  «  m  -IC?  v  -n  ago- ns;  a  non-Wi.ncabi*  deposit  ot  IS  1 0.000. _ 

4  a  ijH-c-jl  ;ou-  el  ’Jii  rj.-  corftacto's  vMil.tje  bald  on  Tuesday.  Aug  1A  19S4 

rcji-ia  !•  i?  it  A-jjL?:?"Ce*j"e*i.  -  -.  -  -  ...  ..  . 

5  Sics  sripi.1.0  be  subroutec  nut  fdlt-Tftan  1  Cl)  p.m.  pn  Wednesday  Auquyt  29.  138*1  ui  tn« 
.-..-art*  i-wu^r-ed  .r>  carjerap*’  3  above 

6  Conditions  of  pavroen;.  mcun,  :o  be  arranged  according  to  me  confraa  lo  be  signed 

7.  Taij  t.'nd?r  open  cniv  ic  ccniroccr®  reg.siered  <n  accordance  wim  me  Act  "egardin; 
<t«gi :tr  mon  ?•  Ccn:rj  s.->-5 '  ;no  as.iK-jron  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Worts  J 9SP 
3u:b  ;an:-.irtorr. : :  abids  i-  rccui'».~'cnis  of  me  Act  and  to  ba  eligible  10  carry  ou:  the  wcrWs 
as  ibocmed 

5  Toe  Agency  dir®  no:  undertake  tc  sects'  me  latest. or  any  oihar  bid; 


pSfevvisH  Diaspora 


-  s.s-:r-.:i  siu  Jv  e  .-■ain;  ii”.  con,tincuon  with  the  exhibition 
•  Tr„s  £;o-y  of  ihe  Jews  in  Hungary"): 

"The  Jews  af  S-ungarv •Setwwn  Two  World  Wars' 


^ai-iorat's  O-  -'.rher  Con**'-.,  Or.  A'ieh  Ysari.  Dr  Raphael  Vago,  Prof.  Genthon 
VVei’er.  Drp1.  n  jndolpn 
Me  rter.iTo-  Or  Stephen  Rc*th. 

Tr."  istrina  v.-iil  t-;  r  a-idT  m  English  and  Hebrew,  (simultaneous  translation). 

Tuc  ;  J  jv.  m  u*.!U  •  i  > .  1  SJ  at  L*  00  p  m  a*  3'nai  Zion  Auditorium, 

Ee»h  Harefutsoih. 


nr 


LElSlSi 


ACROSS 

5  A  place  that  sells  Spaaish 
wine  ( *>) 

S  &  21  Absorbing  business 
offer  (44/ 3) 

9  Amazingly  clean  Old  Norse 
tci'.vnship  in  France  (7) 

10  A  fruit  drink  very  quietly 
brought  in  (5) 

11  Female  servant  getting  beer 
confused  with  stout  (9) 

13  Sportingly  act  as  custodian 
14,  4  j 

14  American  fuel  product  of 
practical  value  (5> 

27  Make  a  nimble  move  to  get 
a  point  back  (of 

19  W.  S.  Landor’s  second  love 
13) 

20  To  add  to  the  disgrace  the 
inebriated  fellow  was!  (Si 

23  One  badly  treated,  but  given 
a  repeat  performance  (8) 

26  Flags  that  purists  do  not  want 
to  see  lowered  (9) 

28  A  buzzer  left  inside  a  white 
poplar  (5) 

29  It’s  not  cheating  when  he 
holds  on  to  a  pen  (7) 

38  Sad  peers  indiscriminately 
slandered  (8) 

31  Leathery’  joint  of  mutton  or 
venison?  (6) 


DOWN 

1  Change  course  at  the  start 
and  act  aggressively  (6) 

2  A  master  craftsman  who 
misses  out  on  bis  reading  (7  > 

3  The  only  man  who  deals  in 
elliptical  fish?  (4.  5) 

4  Amused  sort  of  jellyfish  (6) 

5  Verbally  assail  an  injunction 
to  vote  against  Tory  ru-le?  (8) 

6  Metaphysical  poet  put  on  in 
close-up  (5) 

7  Take  a  busman's  holiday  a* 
an  actor?  (2,  2,  4) 

12  Time-honoured  feature  ut 
Bristol  docks  (5) 

15  An  astronomer  lost  in  ab¬ 
stract  contemplation  (4-5) 

16  Norse  god  seen  in  an  appeal 
for  an  unwanted  surplus  (8/ 

18  A  light  opera  travestied  in  a 
hotel  (8) 

21  See  8 

22  He  doesn’t  believe  he  is 
entering  a  motor-cycle  race 

H) 

24  Dangerously  parasitic  kind  of 
sestet  (6) 

25  Pops  round  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  and  is  terrified  of  the 
consequences?  (6) 

27  Very  much  the  result  of 
confounding  6  (2,  3) 
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cues  cajhstfass 

AC7.CSS 
2  Cro;s  miatalte 


Public  conveyances 
S  Correct 

9  Display  of  boldness 
10  Anguish 


11  Rogue 

12  Plan 

14  Damage 
17  Surrey  racecourse 
19  Atrocious  act 

22  Unsophisticated 

girl 

23  Unsuitable 

24  Game  of  chance 

25  Iridescent  fabric 


DOWN 

1  Vaunt 

1 2  Bring  to  light 

3  Subterfuge 

4  Discount 

5  Denigrate 

6  Steam -bath 


3iwii§aaii«i 


12  Particular 

13  Souvenir 

15  Ignorant 

16  Unassuming 
13  Vision 

20  Larcenist 

21  Additional 


Notices, in  . this  feature 'are. charged  at 
$4  per  line;  insertion  every  day  of  tho 
month  costs  $80.  Payment  In  Israel 
shekel's  (prices  do  not  indude  VAT). 
Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

icrad  Museum,  Opening  ExMbttfen:  Miniature 
Eighteenth  Century  French.  English  and 
American  Rooms  (opens  Aug.  1).  Continuing 
fahiMrionc  Anselm  Kfrfcr.  outstanding  new 
German  painter.  The  Ait  of  Mosaic  (Youth 
Wing):  Plasticine  (Youth  Wing);  The  Other 
Side  of  the  River,  Egyptian  Funerary  Objects 
(Rockefeller);  Window  to  Islam;  80  Yean  of 
Sculpture  in  Israel;  Well  Built  Elephant. 
American  architecture  sculpture.  How  to  wrap 
5  eggs.  (Japanese  wrapping);  Jonathan  Borofs- 
ky  (until  Aug.  4);  Scraps  (home  theatre/ 
greeting  cards);  How  to  study  the  past 
(children/Paley  Centre  -  dosed  Saturdays) 
Happy  Accidents  -  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Man 
Ray,  ready-mades  and  photographs;  Penaa 
nent  collection  of  Jndaica.  art  and  archeology 
Tkho  House  -  works  by  Anna  Tleho  -  Hanuk 
ka  lamps,  library  and  garden  cafe, 

VMtlug  hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11 
Guided  tour  in  Engiiah.il,  1  JO,  4:  Children's 
film.  ■’Popcye.”  3:  Special  guided  tour  at 
Archaeology  Galleries. 


^:,v,d  Ad*'m  emergence  phone  nuftb- 
be.-,  i  rnund  ihe  clock  -i-nioi-l. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  -  Guided  tour  of  all  instaflations 
*  Hourly  touts  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and  Hadas- 
sah  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Lnfomatioo.  reservations: 
02-416333,  02-446271.  No  touts  tomorrow, 
Tisha  Be 'A  v. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  ai  9  and  II  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  ui  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  02-882819. 

AMXT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mhradd 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8  AJkalai 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


Tel  Aviv 


Td  Avis  Museum.  ExhibJtlous: 

Nahum  Gutman,  paintings  and  iSustratiotis: 
White  City,  international  style  architecture  in 
Israel.  Collections  -  Classical  17th  and  18th 
oentury  painting:  Impressionism  and  Poa- 
ImpresskjTUsm:  20(h  Century  Art;  Selection  of 
Israeli  Art:  Twenties  and  Thirties  in  Israeli  Art. 
Special  Exhibits;  Prints  from  Jerusalem  Prim 
Workshop.  Special  loans,  including  pamrinp 
by  Monet,  Morisot,  Pissaro,  Bonnard.  Matisse. 
Rothko.  Gottlieb  and  others.  Visiting  Hoars: 
Sun-Tbur.  10-10.  Fri.  dosed  Sat.  10-2;  7-10. 
Helena  Rubinstein  pavilion:  New  Exhibition: 
A  Pear  and  an  Apple  -  Exhibition  on  Still-Life. 
VUting  Hows:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.,  Sal.  10-2. 
Fri.  dosed.  PavQion  closed  in  {Reparation  for 
new  exhibition. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mlzradd 

Women).  Free  Morning  Touts  -  Tel  Aviv,  Td. 

220187.243106. 

WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  can  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89S37. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  CaO  reservations:  Td  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  En  Haifa,  dU  64-648840. 


-Yesterday's  Solution 
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□ammaaon  oacacia 
Fi  h  □  a  s  a  □  a 
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a  a  h  a  a  a  a  a 
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O  □  2  □  3  .  0 

□aaaaa  nBaHaacsa 
q  a  b  a  □  a  a  B 
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o  □  n  0  0  m  no 
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□  b  □  n  s  s  □ 
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Quick  Solution 

A CEOS 8:  J  Caller,  8  Doctor,  18 


Tackled,  U  Talon;  la  Lute,  13  Veona, 
11  Beast,  18  Slot,  22  Equip,  23 
floktsr.  2*  Serene,  25  Repaid, 
DOWW:  1  SmtWfc  a  Placate,  S 
4  Bostnmi,  S  Styfn,  8  Grind,  8  Advee. 
sary,  14  Serpent.  IS  autter.  U 
.  Startle,  IS  Terse,  »  Quart.  SI  Mker. 
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Your  nKBiey  &  your 


ment  through  its  various  restrictions 
prevented  it  from  filling  its  planes, 
he  complained. 

Corfu  yesterday  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  Gadish’s  charges. 

An  El  Al  spokesman  denied  that 
the  national  carrier  has  received  any 
government  subsidies.  He  said  El  Al 
is  paying  the  interest  on  the  loans  for 
the  Boeing  767s  and  Is  paying  lower  > 
airport  fees  because  of  its  size.  But 
the  price  of  fuel  was  the  same  for  all 1 
carriers,  he  stressed. 

However,  a  senior  Transport 
Ministry  source  confirmed  that  El  Al  i 
was  paying  less  for  fuel.  He  said  this  ; 
was  because  El  Al  was  the  major 
customer.  He  would  not  say  bow 
much  less  the  line  was  paying. 

El  Ai  said  it  carries  44  per  cent  of 
all  passengers  going  through  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport.  Gadish  said  Maof 
and  Arid  a  -  the  second  Israeli  char¬ 
ter  operator  -  together  fly  some  14 
per  cent  of  all  travellers.  Foreign 
charter  operators  carry  6  per  cent 
and  foreign  scheduled  carriers  the 
remainder. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERK 

QUESTION:  On  the  advice  of  our 
bank  we  discontinued  receiving  our 
monthly  U  £,  Social  Security  cheques 
by  mail.  Now  the  New  York  office  of 
the  local  bank  gets  fbe  cheques,  and 
telexes  the  money  to  osr  local  bank 
here,  which  credits  ns  two  days  later. 
Are  the  two  banks  entitled  to  keep 
our  money  for  two  days  before  enter¬ 
ing  it  into  oor  accounts? 

ANSWER:  American  banks  have 
different  practices  regarding  the. 
value  “dating  of  deposits.  However, 
local  banks  should  value-date  tbe 
transfer  on  the  same  date  on  which  it 
is  credited  on  its  books  by  tbe  over¬ 
seas  remitting  bank.  In  any  case,  you 
certainly  are  entitled  to  ask  for  clar- 
ificatioo  from  your  own  bank. 


QUESTION:  My  financial  adviser 
has  told  me  that  he  can  no  longer 
handle  on  my  account  U.S.  shares 
which  I  purchased  with  German  res¬ 
titution  money.  Do  the  new  restric¬ 
tions  not  take  into  account  the  source 
of  the  funds? 


At  present  there  are  seven  build¬ 
ings  containing  31  companies  in  the 
park,  with  a  total  floor  space  of 
35.000  square  metres.  Of  these  com¬ 
panies.  15  are  in  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine.  genetics  and  biotechnology, 
and  tbe  rest  in  such  varied  fields  as 
computers,  optics,  agriculture, 
irrigation  and  communications. 

Some  3.000  persons,  most  of  them 
professionals,  are  employed  by  these 
31  companies  today,  and  their  total 
number  is  to  grow  gradually  as  more 
companies  set  up  their  headquarters 
here.  By  1990.  it  is  expected  that  the 
-  park  will  contain  100  companies,  all 
active  in  the  field  of  science. 


ANSWER:  The  right  to  invest  in 
American  securities,  other  than  ten 
Israeli  shares  traded  in  the  U.S.  was 
cancelled  this  January.  The  restric¬ 
tion  applies,  whether  the  funds  ori¬ 
ginated  from  a  patam  or  a  restitution 
account.  Holders  of  patdh  oUin . 
accounts  may  continue  to  invest  in 
all  U.S.  shares,  including  the  ten. 
Israeli  shares. 


Elstint  moves  oat, 
Kulso  comes  in 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Tirat  Carmel  suburb 
last  week  lost  one  electronics  factory 
and  gained  another. 

A  branch  of  the  big  Elscint  fac¬ 
tory,  which  had  employed  70  work¬ 
ers  since  it  opened  here  a  year  ago, 
closed  down.  The  workers,  who 
were  all  engaged  on  individual  con¬ 
tracts  by  the  non-union  firm,  were 
dismissed. 

But  the  Kulso  electronics  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  expanding,  opened  a 
1,400  square  metre  factory  here  ro 
house  its  micro-switch  department. 
Kulso  had  a  turnover  of  Sll  million 
last  year. 


QUESTION:  You  say  that  aO  foreign 
currency  accounts  hdd  abroad  must 
be  dosed  by  April  1985.  Does  this 
apply  to  us,  who  came  Cram  England 
hi  1971  and  stSI  have  money  fa  an 
English  bank  which  is  paying  for 
insurance  policies.  We  have  dual 
British  and  Israeli  nationality.  What 
Is  oar  position?  . 


answer:  Under  current  * 

dons  new  inunigranB  ; ! . 

rJmZSn  vour  accounis  in  a  Bn:*, 
isb  bank.  . 

QUESTION:  f  have  received# rt^ 
“Payer’s  Request  for  Taxpayer  Iden¬ 
tification  Number”  issued  by  the  ^ 
ij_s  Department  of  the  TrcBSSiy,  *. 

am  asked  to  dock  whether  I  *»/. 
subject  to  a  back-up  wflMwWw*'  l 
Have  tamed  *o  the  Association  of  _ 
Apmrtoiiiic  ynri  Canadians  h*  Israel, 

who  have  not  answered  me-  Can  you ; 
clarify  this  for  me?  - 

ANSWER:  The  U.S.  embassy  in  Tel 
Ariv  from  time  to  time  is  visited  by#<.- 
an  American  tax  adviser.  You  might ... 
turn'  there.  Also,  there  are  accoun: 

.  rente  here  who  specialize  in  U.S.t  - 
regulations.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  ^ 
AACX,  but  The  Jerusalem  Post  is , 
certainly  not  qualified  to  answer., 
questions  on  U.S.  taxation.  ;  „ 

QUESTION:  I  own  a  number  of._ 
shares  of  the  Israefi  company  Origk.-: 
neb,  which  are  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  For  some 
months  tbe  company  shares  have  Dot" 
appeared  on  the  fist  of  quotations;^ 
Can  yon  please  enlighten  sue  on  the  .- 
situation  concerning  these  shares? 

ANSWER:  Hist  of  all.  Original^  . 

.  Petroleum  Corp.  is  an  American  and 
not  an  Israeli  company,  and  its. 
shares  are.  traded  on  tbe  Over-the^- 
Counter  Market,  and  not  on  the  £ 
New  York  Stride  Exchange*  The** 
company  is  in  bankruptcy.  The  mosr 
recent  selling  pricewas  about 50.03  a”' 
share.  Originate  said  if  expects  to  file 
apian  of  reorganization  under  Chap^ 
'ter  11  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  ; 
Code,  under  which  it  hopes  even-'' 
tually  to  settle  creditors'  claims. 


i>:f 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Surprise  Thun  9.20  Music  9  JO  The 
Flasioa  Boys  9.55  The  Puppy’s  Adven¬ 
ture*  10.20  Lookout  Pomi  15.00  Another 
Ston  15. 10  The  Heart  15.35  Young  Talent 
16.00  Tins  k  ft- Kve  youth  magazine  17.00 
A  Ngw  Evening— fire  magazine 
CHILDRENS  PROGRAMMES:  • 

17.30  Olympics  roundup 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

1 SJ0  News  round™ 

18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Span 

19.30  New* 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at  : 

20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  Bar  Kochba- documentary  (repeat)  - 

21.00  -Mahal  Newsreel 

2 1  JO  Programme  far  Tisha  B’Ay 

22-20  Music  -  Leonard.  Bei  i^teiu:  5ym- 

22J0News  - 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

18.30  Cartoons  19.00  Bench  Hour  1930 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  20.OQ  News  in  French 

20.30  News  in  Hebrew  21.00  News  in 
Arabic  21 .30  Ford-ups.  Bleeps  and-Bhm- 
ders.  22.10  The  Living  Planet  23;00  News 
in  English  23. 15  Love.  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  CEtanT-A.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13.30  Another  Life  14.00  700 
Onb  14.30  Shapo-Up  15.00,  Afternoon 
Movie  16,30  Spiderman  17J30  Popeyc 
17 JO  Sop«  Book  18.00  Xaraorie  19JJ0- 
Bcniiuza  20.00  Another  Life  2X30  World 
NcwsTonight  2 1 .00  Entertahnnent  SpedaJ 
WKRP  Cincinnati  2 130  NBA  BasketbaE 
22.54  700  Onb  23 34  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Mttric 


6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Fr.  BarbcBa:  Sonata  for  Aft  Recor¬ 
der;  Arne:  Sinlonia  NoJ2 
7.30  Mozart:  Violin  Concerto  No  J,  in  A 
major,  K-219  (Zukcrman,  Barenboim); 
Mendelssohn:  Fingal’s  Cave,  overture 
(IPO,  Bernstein);  Grieg:  Piano  Concerto 
(Rubinstein);  Rimsky-Rorsakov: 
Schchcruzade  (Midi) 


Sibeliuk:  Suite  for  2  Flutes  and  Strings; 
Milhaud:  Saudadcs  da  Brasfl  (1  ditto  Zvi); 
Saint -Sae ns:  VioKn  Concerto  No. 3  (Stern, 
Paris,  Barenboim);  Ravel:  Daphnis  ct  _ 
Cbloe.  ballet  music  (New  York.  Boulez) 
12.00  An  Hour  with  darinetist  Yona 
Ettlinger 

13.05  Musics!  Greetings 
15.00  From  the  Jewish  Traditins- Kind 
15  JO  Youth  Concert  -  Music  from  tbe 
British  Isles,  with  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra.  A  rich  Vardi  conducting;  with 
Robin  Weted-Capsonto,  soprano;  Tali 
Glaser,  harp;  Hanan  Friedman,  trumpet; 
Eyal  Zalhik-Amir.  {nano,  foe  EfronI  Chil¬ 
dren's  Choir,  directed  by  Maya  Shavit  - 
works  by  Purcell,  Handel,  Haydn,  Pelleg, 
Van^iaD-WiHiams  and  Britten - 
16J0  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Gary  Benin!  conducting  -  Verdi: 
March  from.  Aida;  Gershwin:  Piano  Con¬ 
certo  in  F  (Jonathan  Zak);  Gershwin: 
excerpts  from  Porgy  and  Bess  (Faye 
Robinson,  Arthur  Tompson);  Tchaikovs¬ 
ky:  Overture  1812 

18.00  Musica  Viva  -  From  the  1983  Inter¬ 
nationa]  Composers’  Rostrum  -  Aim  Kit 


.  galcm  Pieces  ’  for  Trio  (Radio  Ireland): 
Milko  Kckmen:  Surprise  (Radio  Austria); 
Lorenzo  Pardo;  Theme  44  in  Honour  of 
'  Josef  Haydn;  Friedrich  Cerfaa:  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Bassoon 
19.05  Brahsos:. Tragic  Overture;  Chopin: 
Piano  Sonata  in  B  minor:  Bloch:  String 
Quartet  No. 3  1 

20.30  Zvi  Ami:  From  the  Depth,  for 
Strmg:  Onhesca- (ISO.  Aharomwiteb) 

.  Benson  OtgpsL  Yessare  Ge'otah  (Rema 
Samsonov.  Root  Choir.  JSO.  Izqnierdo) 
Schoenberg:  From  the  Depths  (Rinat 
Spnber);  Leon  Sdridfowsfcy::Ak3n  Ben 
Yoocf  (Msa  Zak»*.  Menashe  Hadjes 
wniy  Hapuuas.  Chfldrea's  Choir.  Tape) 
Yaacov  Ofiboa:  ISoB^mus  Lament  (JSO 
lzqtKido):  Manritio  KageL  Kol  Enosh 
(Rfltfio  Choir,  Kodn.  fapnenfo);  HandeL 
Cantata  (Gardner)  ... 

23.00  Zclenfca:  Sdia;  Stravinsky:  Term 

flit  Programme  _  , 

S-OTProgrammesforOifini 

7J0.^fonpqg  .Ckmcert..,*, ,  *j., .  n 

' '  9 JP  Encounter— live  famByhjartpjM-'-- 
1OJ0  P^gisinnK?in  Easy  Heferew''  ■-<  IV-"- 
ll.lffPafcts’soi^ ' 

I1J0  Education  far  afi 
1Z05  A  Guest  for  is  Hour 
13.00  News  in  English  .  -  - 
13.3DNewstnFnateh 
14.05  Children's  programme^ 

15^53  Notes  on  a  New  Book  -  .  . 

I6.QS  Rcbgioa  Programme . 

17 JZfewnfr  Idem 
17.20  Everyman's  Univcrsjtj- 
18.05  Afternoon  Cfasrics  - 
1&47  B3de  Reacfing 

■  19.05  Reflection  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week  •  ■ 

19.30  Programme*  far  Ota 

32M  Prayers  Mid  Readings forlisha  B'Av 

23.05  JenHafcm  Anthotogy  . 

.Second  Programme 
6.17  Gymnastics  ' 

6^3  Green  Light  -  drivers'  corner 
7.00 TMs Morning -news magazine  ' 

735  Olympics  Magazine  . 

8.05  Puss  m  Sandals 

‘  ***  RivkaTVOdaeli 

10.10  AO  Shades  of  tbe  Network 

12. 10  Open  Line  -  news  aad  mask 
13.00  Midday-  news  commentary,  music 

^  Honey  -  ^  Dan  Kancr 
16-  W  Safe  Journey . 

17.10  Econtanics  MapTim-  . 

1730  OfMen  and  iRgnres. 


— —  —  •*«>■ 

18.48  Today  in  Sport 

.  1930  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

■  20.05  Tisha  B’Av  Services 

22.05  Readitm^  from  Hahn  Baer’s  Anlhol- 
ogy  of  Jernsatem  Poems 
23.05  A  Walk,  on  the  Ramparts  of  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  Old  City 

■  Army 

£05  Morning  Sounds 
6. 10  Los  Angeles  *84 
630  UniveisityontheArr 
7.07  *W- with  Aka  Anskj  '  • 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now 

^“^"Summer -  with  Eli  Ylsraeii  ‘ 
13.05  Two  Honre. 

15^  What’s  Wrong?- srith'Erez  TUI 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
- 17.05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05Army  tod  Defence  Magazine 
.  19.05  JeruraJem  Songs 
20.06  ScroO  of  Fit*  '■ 

:  2T00Mabat-TV  Newsreel  ....  , 
21.35  University  on  tbe  Air  (repeat)  .  - 

22.06  Israe&sonjpt  ‘  •  ' 


/  ■  t* 

'4  -4*  ' 
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bonds  higher  on  low  volume 


Ck"htt  Vfttomr  Chamx  *r 
pnrr  ISI.i***  chjtiac 


•  *:  * 
*  ^ 
^ . 


.  -V 
'■  «?Y* 
■-  .  \ 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  stc^:exchaago 

experienced  a  day  of  generally  rising 
prices- in  both  the  share  and  bond 
rfcets  yesterday,  although 
u&es  remained  disappointing 
.  i  market  is  ccmtinumg  to  ‘httread 
warer  ”  whije  the  poMcalirntrogEo . 
unwinds  itsdf.  ' 

.Bonds  moved  confidently  for- 
wa^,  with  ttie  £29  per  cent  rise  in 
thii  overalTbond  mdex  couun&mam- 
ly  from  the  cOhhibutkHis  dftfie  80% 
indeed,  which  jumped  ag  almost  4.5 
per  cent  on -a  sectoral  baas,  and  the 
cto  Oar-linked  bondswhkh  advanced 
at  a  more  moderate  rate.  Volume 

.  remamed  bclow  thejISl  billion 
mark.  '  .  ; 

The  bond  index  now  stands  at  255, 
and  it  is  worth  analysing  what  ttes  ’ 
means  in  terras  of  potemiai  for  furth¬ 
er  rises.  The:  June  index,  ,  published 
op;  July  15,  brought  the  price  level 
^  rtJb^  year  to  aboot222>  an  increase  . 
df  122  ber  cent  in  die  firat  sir  month* 

Assnming  a  13  per  cent  rise  for  July, 

which  is  in  factwefflrbdow  ttoeaver- 
agd  level  of«xpectarions7gjvesMSan 
index  of  above  250. 

However,  this  refers to  die  aver¬ 
age  price  level  in  July,  arid  since1  we 
are  now  erne  Week  in  .August,  or. 
three  weeks  past  tbe  point  to  whiefa 
the.  “average”  July  leyfclrefeis,  it  is 
legitimate  to  add  at  least  8  to  10  per 
cent  to  the  above  fignre.  In  other 
Words,  a  true  price  leyd  as  of  this 


Td  Aviv 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


date  . is  in.  the  area  of  270-275  -  on 
.  very  conservative  assumptions. 

•  ■  If  the  market  level  of  bonds  is  only 
255,  this  means  that  the  market  is  not 
■  oaty  fading  to  keep  pacs  with  infla¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  completely  discounting 
the  widely-expected  rise  in  the 
underlying  rate,  from  the  current 

13-15  per  cent,  to  the 20-25  percent 
levels 

"  •  -This''  phenomenon  can  only  be 
attributed^)  the  market,. in  other 
words  thejnvesting  public,  assuming 
that'there  wfll  be  amove  of  some  sort 
by  the  government  to  reduce  the 
value.Of  these  bonds  by  at  least  10 
per  cent;  (and  possibly  more,  if  the 
expectation  '  factor  is  taken  into : 
account)-  ■  ■ 

In  the  share  market  volume  rose 
sfigfctty  from  Thursdays  levels,  and 
prices  were  mildly  positive.  The 
“arrangement”  sector  was  very  sub- 
'  dned,  although  it  took  its  customary 
70  per  cent  of  the  turnover.  In  other 
sectors  price  movements  were  also 
restrained,  but  the  3.65  per  cent  rise . 
in  the  industrial'  share  index  was 
sufficient'  to  propel  the  non-bank 
index  higher  by  almost  2  per  cent. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


14  3*- 


appearing  oh  Mondays.  Wednesdays  -and  Fridays. 

MON  DAYyWE  ONES  DAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  $.  8.00  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  $  1JQQ-  FRIDAY  apd  HOLIDAY.  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
,$10.40  for  8  wards;  each  additional  word  SI 30.  Payment  in  Israel  Shekels. 
^Prices,  do  not  Include  -VAT.)  DEADLINES  at-'our-  offices  Jerusalem: 
Monday/Wednesday  — 10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  ^  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  nooa  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising 
agencies. 


sion 


DWELLINGS 


LESSONS 


:  .-*2. 


•••  zrc 


JERUSALEM 

nJODENTSWANT  third  flalmattL  Spacious! 
fttnbhedl  Phonel  Khyat  Mothe!  Convenient 
location.  S95I  CaB  02-813478.  '■ 

TQUKISTS!  Talbteh.  Jrooms,  folly  fnnrished 
+l<dcpbone.  02-815510. 

^R^rowSOTS74Src55p555T3^ar 

-Vegan.  Short/1  cog  periods,  .TeL  02- 


LEARN  ARABIC.  HEBREW,  jewing 
(Bmda)  -  tea  kssoos.  Laniado, 03-229614. 


SERVICES 


MASSAGE,  14  Hame'asQtn  SL,  1st  floor. 
03-2S3607.  Tmdoo. 


— —  .  ■  •  odfeooo 


't*.  ; . 


TEL  AVIV _ 

tfbKTH  TEL  AVIV  apotnmecrientab;  <&■. 

t2&  specialists:  Itfe^lmcLTeL  0WM141. 

iiiiitiiiiiHHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiniiiiiiiHUH 

I  "  -  insurance 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

mififlmiflHififraifitiniiiiitiiiiiinffiiiiiiimiiiiifiniiiii 

TOP  ENGLISH  TYPISTS  -I-  telex  operator* 
warned  immediately.  Translators'  Pool.  TcL 
,(8.221214;  02-22515*.' 04-663966. 

RECEPTIONIST,  for  Bayit  Vegan  dentist’s 
office.  FlncaC  EngSA  ~  and  Hebrew.  Local 
paSBCttiptefateA  1Wr  <C-43Q952: 


V-  *  - 

•  *  '  *  .v 
—  *f  ?  ?- 

-t  xrs.fi'.' 

-* 


;  ENGLISH  TEAGHER 

Wanted  '  . 

5=or  (totalis  call  Hbfautz  «•« 

BhmitoL. 

i  .v 'TaLjTOaatlB1-',.-: 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.,  expert  reliable 
movers  with  40jBan'  experience,  pnrfesrional 
padding  and  dripping  worldwide,  special  rates 
for  IHC  USA,  Sooth'  Africa,  operating  all  over. 
Brad.  Best  frtsonmet!  rates  on  the  market 
TeL  04-523227.(3  Boas).  Tel  Aviv  03-296125, 
03-299582  (evenmgs  03-WW32J. 


.  TourOperator  in  Jerusaleui 
•  requires  for  full  time  position  | 

eOMPUIBI  KEYBOARD  0PEHAT08 

(Alfa-Micro) 

*  Efflarfamcedearebla,  knowiedga  ofBtflKsh  necessary.; 

Please  telephone  Atoiri,  02-247333,for  intervfew. 

A  moopk  <  repress 

mcisfiou  > 

door  to  door  international  J 
:  0&-2BZ781.  -  courier  services.  + 

"  Q3“292343  tendon,  parte,  ntw  yoric.  B25  * 


UfllTSD  fTliZRAHI  BftftK  <§> 


t 

1  • 

j. 


1, 


COUNTRY  IcaRKENCTf 


GREAT  PWTA1»: 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND  . 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY. 

DENMARK 

-FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN  .  . 


DOLLAR  1 

STERLING  1 

MARK  Is 
FRANC  1 
GULDEN,  -  1 
FRANC.  1. 
KRONA  .  T 

krone--  -  1: 

KRONE  .  1 

MARK  1; 

dollar  '  1 

DOLLAR  '  ■  -L 
RANb,'  1 
PRANC  10 
schilling  To 
URE  ‘  ■  -1000. 

YEN.: -.'-lOOCT 


(cheques  AND! 

TRAMSHCnOI^H. 


banknotes 


pj^OiASESAlLJPUBCTASE,  sale 


"292-7437 
389.6418 
1023S79 
33-3896 
90.1720 
J2L8749 
•  352490 
35-5357 
.27.9468 
48.7621. 
223.7588 
247.6681 
189  J109. 
5X8704 
145.8613 
.166^055 
123 -3445 


296396?;  I 
3943035 
103.5351 
33^063 
91-2975?.] 
123J956 


.  28-2956 

4*3**  I 

226J507 

2StL7583 

191.4705- 

533301 

147.6813 


29a  1500 
386.1600 
101.4500 
3L9300 
893700 
120.7900 
34.4800 
34.7600 
’  273300- 
47.7000 
220.0000 
'  236.6300 
1393200 


300.4600- 
399  9100 
105.0600 
34.2700 
9LSS00 
125.0900 
36.1800 
36.4700 
28.5S00 
500500 
229.6600 
256.4800 
.2022500 


144J60&  149.7100 
357^800. 1712080 
1202600  .1243400 


UftlT£l>  ffliIRflHi  ilftflK 


MARKET  STATISTICS 
Indices 

General  Share  Index  +27025  +0.58 

Non-bank  Index  +198.95  +1.88 

Airangcmcat  Bank  Index  +319.63  +0.13 

Industrials  +214.57  +3.65 

Bond  Index.  .  +255.58  +2.29 

Turnovers 

Shares  IS46I.9m. 

Bonds  lS954.4m. 

Totals  IS1. 416.3m. 

Advances  187 

Declines  142 

of  winds  546  +  58 

of  which  5%  -  41 

“Buyers  only"  7 

“Seflera  only"  7 

Bond  market  trends 

4%  fnDy-lmked;  Rises  to  31? 

3*  fBfly-Hnked: 

KK&lmked: 

90%  linked: 

Double -option: 

DoHar-tinkcd: 

Most  Active  Shares 

litwini 
Discount 
Hapoafim 

Sharpest  Moves 

Cydoaeop.  70  -16  -18.6H 

T.G.Lop.  4 1J  +6  +16.9% 

Uoign,  42.5  -  8J  -16.7% 

Rogovinop.  71  —14  -16.5% 


Commercial  Banks 

f  not  part  of  ''arrangement''  ■ 


OHHr 

2440 

0 

_ 

_ 

Mantmu"  1 

1098 

374 

n.c 

— 

Manlimc 

321 

316 

n.c. 

_ 

\.  Amerkjii  I 

1715 

47 

-10 

-.6 

N.  Amcnc-jn  5 

1192 

36 

-6 

-J 

N  Amcr  it 

212? 

20 

’ll 

-.5 

Da  nod  2 

310 

20 

-5 

-rl.6 

Danot  5 

71 

1092 

n.c. 

_ 

Danoi  v;  2 

- 

+9 

+53 

First  Im'1‘1  5 

410 

1976 

-4 

-1.0 

FlBi'if 

326 

911 

-4 

-1.2 

Commercial  Banks 

tpart  of  "arrangement"* 


Stable/Rises  to  39i> 
Rises  to  65f 
Rises  to  45 
Rises  to  3^5 
Rises  to  3%. 


4410  1592.5m. 
12999  IS65.3m. 
6840  IS46.8m. 


n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 


IDBr 

IDBB: 

IDBp  * 

Union  ".1 
Discount  B  r 
Discount  A  r 
.  Di«couni  B  jn 
Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  cn  9 

Hapoalun  p 
Hapoalim  r 
Hapoalim  h 
Hapoalim  cn  S 
General  A 
General  iipS 
■General  op  9 
General  cn  5 
General  cn  “ 
Leumio.l 
Leumi  cn  y 
Leumicn  11 
Finance  Trade 
FnanccTrade? 


10200 

10500 

65600 

7600 

13400 

1Z999 

1580 

4200 

4200 

1925 

9279 
6840 
6850 
26220 
19600 
42600 
17300 
13800 
900 
4410 
600 0 
1770 
6105 
3310 


309  n.c. 
3  -300 
2  +100 
118  +130 
5  n  c. 
502  n.c. 
64  +15 

871  n.c. 
1  +20 
252  +83 

1  +844 
684  n.c. 

78  +120 
1  +600 
n.c. 

2  +2000 
5  +800 

+  700 
+30 
n.c. 
n.c 
+30 
15  +120 
29  +130 


29 


5 

21 

2098 

26 

142 


-2.8 

+.2 

*1.7 


+1.0 

+J 

+4.5 

+  10.0 

+1.8 

+2.3 

+4.9 

+4.9 

+5.3 

+3.5 


+  1.7 
+2.0 
+4.1 


pritt  |«-l.nw 

rhantr 

D.m  H.'ld»  I 

1375 

50 

_5 

-.4 

Da.-  HrttfK 

925 

50 

-5 

-.5 

C'TjI  Bt-.u-h 

255 

s.a.l 

-13 

-4.9 

Kctii' 

212 

19 

-24 

-10.2 

Yjri:r.  Hotel 

445 

7 

-10 

_ 

.Yjriien  i  l«*:el 

169 

48 

+7 

+43 

’lahjk'-r. 

DC 

i  trading 

>  jlaii'in  «t 

do  trading 

Computers 

258 

50 

+S 

D.iu 

-3.2 

H’ loti  1 

75U 

26 

n.c. 

— 

Hilt'n  s 

1050 

- 

- 

- 

1  j  are 

495 

17 

+45 

+10.0 

Ya'jnv.  op 

240 

5 

-22 

-8.4 

Cl.ll  Ci'TTlJ' 

541 

31 

+  49 

+  10.0 

CI.«!  C.'rar.  it 

282 

- 

- 

— 

MIL 

1010 

+35 

+3.6 

M.L  L.  5 

500 

5 

+25 

+5.3 

M.L  L  op 

297 

15 

-48 

-13.9 

M.i*ho» 

220 

140 

+20 

+  10.(1 

Nikui  i 

375 

83 

-24 

-6.0 

Niktn  5 

198 

b.o.l 

+9 

+5.0 

Nikut  t<p 

170 

29 

+  19 

+  12.6 

Team  1 

1150 

- 

- 

- 

Team  .t 

905 

6 

-15 

-1.6 

Real  Estate,  Building 


Within  the  industrial  sector,  it  was 
the  rises  of  Elbit  and  Elion,  by  10  2d 
and  9  per  cent  respectively,  and  the  5 
per  cent  gain  of  American  Israeli 
Paper  Mills,  which  stood  out.  These 
were  the  only  feint  echoes  in  Tel 
Aviv  of  the  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  other  U.S.  share  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  last  .three  trading  sessions 
of  last  week. 


Senior  appointments 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Meir  Moyal  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  Bank 
Leumi  (France),  with  effect  from 
August  1.  He  previously  served  in  a 
number  of  senior  management  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  bank,  and  has  been 
deputy-general  manager  of  Leumi 
(France)  for  the  past  two  years. 

Moyal,  55,  replaces  J.  Hivan  who 
has  served  as  general  manager  for 
the  last  five  years  and  will  now  take 
up  a  senior  post  in  the  bank's  inter¬ 
national  division  in  Israel.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Leumi  (France). 

Leumi  is  the  only  Israeli  bank  to 
have  a  subsidiary  in  France.  Leumi 
(France)  gives  a  foil  range  of  bank¬ 
ing  services  from  its  six  branches,  of 
which  two  are  in  Paris  and  four  in  the 
provinces. 

Kami  Izkan,  secretary  of  the  Israel 
Company  for  J^preign  Trade  Insur¬ 
ance,  W  been'  appointed  deputy- 
general  manager  of  the  company. 


Gen.  Menejee 
Gen  Montage 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  deb 
Bin  van 

Dev.  Mortgager 
Dev.  Mortgage  b 
Mjthkanr' 
Independence 
TefahcJ  p  r 
Tctahot-r 
Tefahoidcb  I 
TefahcH  deb.  2 
Jaysour  I 
Javsour  5 
Jaywur  op 
Merav  r 


Banks 

1130  11 

1282  11 
1282 

845  1 

408 

770  44 

360  41 


no  trading 
1303  11 

740 
1010 
910 
980 
500 
135 
130 
80 
373 


10 

18 

10 

192 

41 

2 

161 

203 


-18 
-1 
-4 
n.c. 
+  10 
+70 
n.c. 

n.c". 
-40 
-20 
-12 
n.c. 
+  7 
-*-1 
+4 
+  1 
n.c. 


-1.6 

-.1 

-.3 

+2-5 

+  10.0 


-5.1 

-1.9 

-13 

+  1.4 
+1.1 
+3.2 
+1J 


Financial  Institutions 


Shilton  r 

73 

433 

+6 

+9.7 

Shilton  op  B 

985 

- 

- 

- 

Agriculture  A 

14500 

— 

- 

— 

Agriculture  C 

28299 

- 

— 

- 

Leumi  Ind  r 

1134 

— 

— 

— 

Leumi  Ind  b 

1160 

- 

— 

— 

Ind.  Dev.  p. 

17400 

— 

- 

- 

Ind.  Dev.  C 

63000 

— 

- 

— 

Ind.  Dev.  CC 

39600 

— 

— 

— 

Ind.  Dev.CCI 

40500 

— 

- 

- 

Ind.  Dev.  D 

34200 

— 

— 

— 

Ind.  Dev.  DD 

12100 

— 

— 

— 

Contractors 

255 

15 

+14 

+5.8 

Tourism 

27500 

- 

n.c. 

— 

Cal  Lease  0.1 

279 

40 

-15 

-5.1 

Clal  Lease  0.5 
clal  Lease  deb 

178 

18 

+  16 

+9.9 

1979 

39 

+83 

+4.4 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r 

448 

66 

+20 

+4.7 

Arveh  op 

305 

35 

n.c. 

— 

Aryeh  sub  deb 

5250 

- 

— 

— 

Ararat  0.1  r 

379 

25 

+18 

+5.0 

Ararat  0.5  b 

148 

120 

+13 

+10.0 

RcinsurO.l  * 

•  620 

— 

— 

- 

Rcinsurl)-5r 

161 

11 

+5 

+321 

Uadar 1 

273 

7 

n.c. 

— 

Hadar5 

111 

130 

+3 

+2.8 

Hassneh  r 

970 

193 

n.c. 

- 

Phoenix  0.1  r 

1430 

8 

+70 

+5.2 

Phoenix  0.5  r’ 

490 

10 

-40 

-7.6 

Hamishnuirl 

1279 

1 

D.C. 

- 

Hamkhnur  5 

1010 

— 

— 

— 

Hamishmarop 

1490 

— 

— 

— 

YardeniaO.l  r 

262 

19 

+2 

+.8 

Yardenia  0.5  r 

120 

44 

+4 

+3.9 

Yardenia  op  2 

96 

42 

+  11 

+  13.5 

Menqrah  1 

.  2700 

1 

ILC. 

— 

Menorah? 

499 

— 

+10 

+2.0 

Sahar  r 

586 

— 

+16 

+2.8 

Securitas  r 

420 

328 

n.c. 

— 

Zur  r  • 

477 

— 

+1 

+.2 

Zion  Hold.  1 

•  280 

55 

+15 

+5.7 

Zion  Hold.  5 

146 

no 

-4 

-2.7 

Gindi  1 
Gmdt  5 
Oren 
Oxen 

Azonm  Prif 
Azi*nm  i»pE 
EiN 
Eilon  op 
El.R.’i  1 
E+R^  5 
Amnomm 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  Ur  ".l 
Africa  Isr.  1  » 
.Arazim 
Arazim  op 
.Ark’dantU 
Arledan  P  5 
Ben  \  akar  I 
Bon  Yakari«p 
Baranoniu  I 
Baranov  iiz  5 
Baranoniut^p 
Dankncr 
Druckor  I 
Dnickcr  5 
Drucker  op 

Darad  ».  I 
Da  rad  P.5 
Darad  t^p 
H.L.B.  •*.! 
H.L.B.  **  5r 
Prnpenv  Bldg. 
Ba>  sided.  ] 
Bassidc  0.5 
ILDCr 
Jsprn 
lsralom 
Isras 

Cohen  Do . 
Cohen  Dei  .op 
Clal  Real 
Lumir  1 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  1 
Bldg.  Res. 
Bldg.  Res.  op 

Modul 
Mishnael 
Menrav 
Mcnrai  op 
Mar-Lcz 
Mar-Lcz  i'P 
Levinstein  1 
Leiinstcin  5 
Loiiwtein  op 
Lifschiiz  I 
Lifschiiz  5 
Lifschitz  op 
Nccu  Aiiv 
.Azorim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  1 
SaharHoWS 
Sold  Boneh 
Sahaf  1 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 
Afar  Ve'Scb 
Prinz 

Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Rubinstein  1 
Rubinstein  5 
Rogovin  1  • 
Rogovin  5 
■RoeoiTn  op 
Rasscop 
Rassco  r 
Raucoop 


582 

358 
154 

62 

247 
225 

47 

40 

119 

101 

147 

100 

1691 

1725 

132 

99 

855 

316 

248 

359 
153 
82 
71 

229 
310 

150 
123 

510 

290 

543 

SOS 

270 
775 

1600 

1220 

2195 

651 

385 

830 

271 
115 

151 
125 

61 

35 

3680 

110 

65 

304 

182 

64 

117 

880 

862 

649 

114 

73 

270 

130 

121 

2840 

440 

520 

333 

900 

266 

138 

105 

3331 

385 

137 

63 

438 

230 
344 
285 

71 

640 

620 

550 


60 

51 

179 

1860 

534 

25 

257 

30 

60 

246 


b.o.l 

30 

63 

10 

200 

15 

18 

272 

200 

200 

20 

4 

37 

5 

211 

112 

8 

20 

85 

128 

110 

80 

9 

693 

76 

100 

200 


+  10 
+10 
+11 

-4 

+23 

-5 

-5 

+5 

_■» 


+1.8 
+2.9 
+8.1 
+  .8 
-1.6 
+11.4 
-10.4 
-120 
+4.4 
-1.9 


+  i 

n.c. 

+6 

-5 
-35 
-12 

n.c. 
n.c. 

+6 

n.c. 

-10 

-5 

n.c.  - 

+  15  +3.0 
+8  +2.8 

n.c.  — 

-6  -2.2 
-10  -1_3 
+60  +3.9 

U.C. 

-20 
+6 


+  .1 

+4.8 

-.6 

-10.0 

-4.6 


+9.2 


-3.1 

-3.2 


—.9 

+.9 


n-c. 

+5  +1.9 

+3  +2.7 
n.c.  — 

+7  +5.9 
n.c.  - 


-1  -2.8 
14  +335  +10.0 
349  n.c.  - 
300  n-c. 


10 

52 

30 

b.o.l 

b.o.l 

50 

52 

91 

300 

102 

1 

102 

-  .2 


n.c. 

-3 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+42 

+42 

-11 

-3 

+3 

n.c. 

-7 

-4 

+15 

-1 

+20 


-1.9 


+5.0 

+5.1 

-1.7 

-2.6 

+4.3 

-5.1 
-3.6 
+.5 
—.2 
+4  0- 


28  n.c. 


7  +121  +10.0 

38  +10  +2.7 

16  +2  I_5 

109  +5  +8.6 


34 

148 

69 

56 

10 


n.c.  - 

-14  —16.5 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c.  - 


s499 
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Trade  &  Services 


S  299 14  DAYS 

ACDITOMAi.  S49  L!C-'£5L£  CCCU-Y.NCr 

VATjwoui.3  or  *j>srs  WHIN  AH! 

PALACE  H'J  Till. 

.> 7  v  *!*.!>  S'  •>■*•!  T,-l  -4  5111 


DOGMOR  DOG  FOOD 

10kg.  packs  delivered  to  your  home 
(S  6400  including  VAT 
and  free  home  delivery 
HAGARIN 

Tel.  O3-668610.  296631.  355363: 
04-928269. 


Trade 

Inter- Gamma  I 
Inter-Gamma  5 
Inter- Gam.  op 
Meir  Ezra 
Meir  Ezra  op 
Tctal 
TetaS 
Tctaop 
Clal  Trade 
Clal  Trade  op 
Crystal  1 
Rapac  0. 1 
Rapac  0.5 
Superset  2 
Supersol  B  10 


Services 


300 

126 

52 

659 

310 

154 

124 

34 

271 

204 

2810 

615 

1540 

621 


19 

44 
99 

45 
25 
41 
65 

169 
249 
no  trading 
84 


91 

3 

257 


Agriculture 

HadarO.l 

230 

89 

+10 

+4.6 

ft  f* 

Hadar  0.5 

87 

25 

+7 

+9.4 

u.v. 

+2 

+1.6 

Hadarop 

35 

1 

-2 

-5.4 

—3 

-5_s 

Mebadrin 

2130 

2 

n.c. 

- 

+38 

+6.1 

Hadarim  prop. 

253 

227 

n.c. 

- 

_7 

-2  2 

Pri-Or 

740 

10 

O.C. 

— 

+  1 

+  1.0 

Shcnhar 

160 

s.o.l 

-8 

-3.0 

+  11 

+10.2 

_ 

+  1.5 

-4 

-1.3 

Industrials 

-16 

-7.3 

Food  and  Tobacco 

-39 

-1.4 

Alas 

390 

5 

-9 

-2.3 

n.c. 

— 

Alas  op 

200 

29 

n.c. 

— 

Q.C. 

— 

Atlantic 

71 

164 

-8 

-10.1 

-.3 

Adamic  op 

31 

36 

-4 

-12.7 

Gold  Frost  1 

158 

- 

- 

— 

Gold  Froa  5 

61 

39 

n.c. 

- 

The  Israel  Guide 
to  Non-Profit  and 
Volunteer  Social  Services 


GIVING 

WISELY 


W/ 


Giving  Wisely  is-  the  only 
comprehensive  guide  to  non¬ 
profit  arid  volunteer  social 
services  in  Israel.  It  presents 
detailed  profiles  of  nearly  400 
Israeli  organizations,  indexed 
alphabetically,  with  historical, 
financial  and  operational  face 
about  each  one.  Giving  Wisely 
provides  the  information  and 
advice,  you  need  to  make 
intelligent  choices  in  supporting 
Israeli  organizations,  with 
donations  or  volunteer  work. 
Author  EHezer  D. 'Jaffa  is 
Professor1  of  Social  Welfare  at 
the  Hebrew  University  Of 
Jerusalem.  Published  by  Koran. 
softcovBr,.  656  pages. 


Available  from 

The  Jerusalem  Post  FOB  Bl. 
Jerusalem  91000.  .or  call 
02-528181  axL  288 
PRICE:  IS  5900 

ImckJtfiOfiVATJ 

^Price  valid  until  August 


Delek  r 

2090 

32 

O.C. 

- 

Harell 

1410 

2 

+30 

+2.2 

Harel  5 

900 

— 

— 

— 

Lighterage  0. 1 

1190 

28 

-84 

-6.6 

Lighterage  0.5 

640 

220 

+  15 

+2.4 

.Cold  Si  ore  0.1 

17950 

_ 

.  — 

— 

Cold  Store  1 

8227 

8 

-290 

-3.4 

Israel  Elec,  r 
Bond  Ware  0.1 

no 

702 

trading 

23  -78 

-10.0 

Bond  Ware  0.5 

427 

39 

-48 

-10.1 

Bond  Ware  op 

281 

50 

+3 

+1.1 

Consort  Hold  1 

325 

15 

nx. 

— 

Consort  0.5 

190 

83 

+5 

+2.7 

Conson  op  A 

153 

50 

+3 

+2.0 

ECopel  1 

400 

40 

+10 

+2.6 

Kopelop 

154 

8 

+3 

+2.0 

Hotels.  Tourism 
Gaki  Zohar.l  1533 

25 

+139 

+10.0 

GaleiZohar? 

603 

54 

n.c. 

- 

Gold  Fiwf  op 
Dubckr 
Dubckb 
Sanlakol  1 
Sanbkd  5 
Sanlakol  op 

Pri-Zcl 
Pri-Zc  5 
Pri-Zeop 
Tempo  I 
Tempo? 
Izhar  I 
lzhar? 

Man  1 
Man? 
Sunfron 
EUrer 

AS5» 

Angel 
Shcmcn  p 


47 

1001 

970 

543 

356 

299 

823 

715 

535 

640 

398 

170 

106 

1202 

752 

610 

3000 

2411 

361 


30 

30 

87 

91 


73 

58 

23 

17 

139 

203 


66 
20 
6 
55 

563  b.o.l 


-5 

-49 

-80 

+35 


+20 
+  5 
-15 
+57 

n.c. 
n.c. 
+7 
+5 
n.c. 
+30 
+  111 
+3 
+27 


-9.6 

-4.7 

-7.6 

+6.9 


+  2.5 
+.7 
-2.7 
+9.8 


+  .6 
+.7 


<  '■■Aimc  t  hangr  S 

pikr  l^l.WNi  rfuat* 


Textiles  and 

OlN 
Oli>  op 
B.irwrh  I 
B.-iruch  ? 

B.iruch  up 
Ala%k:i  Sp««!l  I 
.AIj-Aj  Spi’n  ? 
Eiun  I 
Ett.in  op 
\rujm.m  r 
At  j  B  1 
Ai.iCM  1 
Ala  op 
Delia  C.alil  I 
D.  ll:i  Gall! 

l  ulled  Spinner 

L'nitoJ  Spinner 
Spinner^  op 
\  il.ileo  1 
Viialgo? 
Wurdinun 
\\  jrdin.Hi  op 
Zikit  1 
Zi1.ii  5 

Tip  Top  I 
Tip  Top  op 
1  umar  1 
Yiimur  ? 
Livzcill.1 
Li'dzia  i»  -1 
Lieai 
LicJi  op 
MIF  Ctlint 
MIF  Glico  op 
Maquuiic  I 
Moqucilc? 
Each.'  1 
Eagle  5 
Facie  up 
Emd 
P.dgal  if  I 
Polgat  P.4 
P.4>iu'n  r 
Pargthl 
Parcud  op 
Schiivllcrin.-i 
Rogusin 


Clothing 

152  s.o.1 


510 

270 

95 

89 

54 

81 

58 
681 

59 
49 


35 


55 
55 
287 
80 
2 
483 
507 
25  1292 
400  S3 


52 

100 

20 

210 

30 

100 

23 

15 

50 


300 
84 
48 
33 
170 
108 
180 
110 
137 
66 

97 
36 
350 

no  trading 
125  4 


-8  -5.0 
n.e.  — 


+4  +4.7 
+4  +9.1 
-.6 

+8  +16 
+  10  +1.5 
+5  +9.3 

+2  +4J 

n.c. 

n.c.  - 
n.c.  - 
-  +.6 
-5  -10.3 
+3  +10.0 
—6  -3.4 
+9  +10.2 
n.c.  - 

+2  +1 S 
+6  +9.9 


40 


45 

77 

42 

265 

125 

970 

285 

1520 

1285 

2000 

435 

2070 

1100 

287 


786 

111 


20 
71 
36 
20 
6 

5 
113 
S 

160  s.o.l 
89 

8 
38 


535 

150 


-26 

-26 

—20 

-40 

n.c. 

n.c. 

-30 

+26 

-8 

-5 

n.c. 

n.c. 


+3J 

-10.9 

-9.9 

-16.7 


-2.6 

-8.4 

-1.3 

-3.0 


-2.7 
+  10.0 
-5.0 
-53 


Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Union  0.1  r 
U  (dan  0.5  r 
Urdan  op 
Cable*  r 
Haichof  I 
Haichof  ? 

Is.  Can  Corp  1 
Is. Can  Corp  ? 

Morgan 
Morgan  op 
Sdnm  Metals  I 
Sdnm  Metals  op 
Zion  Cable*  1 
Zion  Cables? 

Kodmani  I 
Kadmani  5 
Kadmani  op 

NcchushianO.l 
Nechushtan  0.5 
Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker  Steel 
King  1 
King? 

Klill 
Klii? 

Sfacladot 
Shcladoiop 
LachKh  1 
Lachish? 


Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 

Elbit  3  r 
Elbit  op 
ElcoO.I 
Elco0.25  r 
Eire  0.25  b 
Elect  ratUr 
Elect  ra  0.5  r 
Elect  ra  op  4 
Elion 
Arit 
Arirop 


228 

2 

-1 

-.4 

215 

3 

-20 

-8.5 

3150 

7 

-55 

-1.7 

1700 

39 

-40 

-2.3 

1051 

1 

n.c. 

— 

920 

— 

+8 

+.9 

364 

28 

+2 

+.6 

168 

7 

-18 

-9.9 

278 

120 

+4 

+1.5 

242 

- 

— 

— 

95 

114 

+  1 

+  1.1 

49 

200 

+4 

+10.0 

178 

— 

— 

— 

70 

- 

— 

- 

570 

22 

+5 

+.9 

214 

393 

-S 

-2.3 

14S 

285 

n.c. 

— 

70 

801 

+3 

+4.5 

152 

78 

-18 

-10.fi 

310 

10 

+  16 

+5.4 

141 

20 

n.c. 

— 

232 

52 

n.c. 

- 

145 

75 

n.c. 

— 

319 

8 

+1 

+J 

590 

36 

n.c. 

— 

300 

50 

+8 

+2.7 

612 

— 

+5 

+.8 

387 

2 

n.c. 

— 

475 

— 

— 

— 

400 

— 

— 

— 

145 

351 

-13 

-8.2 

111 

223 

n.c. 

- 

Spccuonix  1 
Spccironix? 
Spectronix  op 
Fcncbiwangcr 
Fcuchrwangcr 
Fencht.op 
Cydonc  1 
Cyclone  5 
Cydonc  op 
Kan  Adler  1 
Kaiz  Adler  5 
T.A.T.  1 
T.A.T.  5 
T.A.T.  op 
Tcdea 
Tcdcaop 


I.P.Indusmcs 
Alkoi 
Alkolop 
Adccrsiein  1 
AckcrsteinS 
Tadir  / 
TadtrS 
Barton  .1 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Hamaslu)  I 
Hamaslul  S 
Hamas! uf  op 
Tioraasbcst  1 
Tromasbcst  5 
M.L.T.  I 
M.L.T.5 
Modul  Ind. 

W oilman  I 
W oilman  5 


90650 

6  +8200 

+10.0 

131400 

— 

+8000 

+65 

265 

so 

-30 

-10.2 

138 

265 

-12 

-8.0 

187 

s.o.l 

-9 

-4.8 

1928 

— 

— 

— 

813 

62 

-2 

-.3 

565 

30 

-10 

-1.7 

91900 

5 

+7500 

+8.9 

2615 

28 

+200 

+85 

2185 

29 

n.c. 

— 

2200 

6] 

n.c. 

— 

1235 

22 

n.c. 

— 

790 

52 

n.c. 

— 

2700 

11 

n.c. 

— 

340 

136 

ILC. 

— 

210 

100 

n.c. 

— 

130 

100 

+  1 

+  .8 

401 

10 

+36 

+9.9 

164 

79 

+7 

+4.4 

70 

52 

-16 

-18.6 

266 

79 

n.c. 

— 

107 

30 

n-c. 

— 

860 

36 

-20 

-25 

495 

50 

-4 

-.8 

770 

18 

-14 

-1.8 

417 

90 

-3 

*.7 

300  46 

laterals 

+9 

+3.1 

182 

109 

+9 

+55 

284 

9 

n.c. 

— 

91 

— 

— 

- 

311 

- 

— 

- 

210 

7 

-5 

-25 

920 

11 

-10 

-I.! 

340 

— 

- 

- 

194 

— 

— 

— 

90 

— 

+2 

+2.8 

81 

14 

n.c. 

— 

166 

— 

- 

- 

115 

3 

n.c. 

- 

160 

— 

— 

— 

680 

20 

-20 

-2.9 

255 

— 

+5 

+2.0 

206 

40 

+19 

+105 

136 

50 

+6 

+5.0 

133 

54 

n.c. 

— 

1870 

9 

+20 

+1.1 

899 

I 

u.c. 

- 

Chemicals.  Rubber.  Plastics 

Agan  Chem.  5  1071  29  +19  ■ 

Agan  op  901 

Alliance  Tire  174 

Gal  Indus.  1  1060 

Gal  Indus.  5  276 


29 

12 

36 

6 

317 


+19  +1.8 
-34  -3.6, 

-9  -4.9 
+60  +6.0 
n.c.  — 


(1n|  I  ■>■»»!  Ibap 
priCT  ,|SI,IHNI  +l»p 


1  Lulu  t  hcmicp 

880 

92 

-69 

-13 

Te»a  r 

3271 

28 

+1 

— 

Ton  b 

Ttvjitp.  4 

no  trading 
2680  4 

n.C. 

_ 

Lipt+y 

340 

— 

— 

— 

Lip'k’vop 

270 

— 

— 

— 

Dead  Sea  r 

2260 

176  . 

+50 

+2J 

IVrmihemieiil' 

167 

193 

n.c. 

- 

Mavini.i  1 

240 

100 

+1 

+.4 

Maxima  5 

169 

12 

-15 

-81 

M.ixim.i  it 

112 

1 

+2 

+  1.8 

Wea  them. 

420 

5 

ILC. 

— 

Sami  1 

550 

11 

n.c. 

— 

Kini'S 

440 

- 

— 

- 

kcilcm  Ckm. 

310 

5 

-1ft 

-4.9 

kciL-m  t'licm. 

195 

19 

+4 

+2.1 

T.G.L.  1 

225 

- 

n.c. 

- 

T.G.L  5 

124 

— 

n.c. 

- 

T.G.L.«t 

41 

b.o.l 

+6 

+  16.9 

Taxa 

756 

29 

-84 

-10.0 

Taxiiixpb 

365 

5 

-60 

-14.1 

FruLiriim 

1955 

36 

+  170 

+93 

Tan*  Pharm. 

295 

7 

n.c. 

Wood.  Paper.  Printing 

Dnfron  1  jan  9 

n.c. 

Datrun .' 

187 

302 

-J 

-.8 

Dairen  op 

92 

185 

n.c. 

- 

Daman  1 

330 

200 

+29 

+9.6 

1  Inman  it 

265 

99 

+4 

+1.5 

Ymrh  1 

266 

105 

+2 

+  .8 

Yaeh  5 

136 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Ash  kc  Ion 

90 

106—2—25 

Ashkekm  op 

46 

78 

ILC.  ■ 

— 

Moictt 

1253 

s.o.l 

-66 

-5.0 

Paper  Mills 

14180 

b.o.l 

+675 

+5.0 

Scundia  1 

261 

40 

-23 

-8.1 

Scundia  it 

249 

72 

+  12 

+5.1 

Rhn  ll.  1  r 

990 

17 

+90 

+  10.0 

Rim  U.4  r 

610 

>x 

-9 

-1.5 

Ta'al  B  t 

1060 

43 

-10 

-.9 

Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alumil  1 

825 

4 

+2 

+.2 

Alumil  5 

385 

15 

+35 

+10.0 

Alumil  op 

375 

— 

— 

— 

Andin  1 

1965 

47 

+85 

+4.5 

Andin  5 

1444 

80 

-I 

-.1 

Andinop 

625 

140 

+  25 

+42 

Five  J 

370 

44 
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50 

+6 
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— 

— 

— 
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- 

- 

- 

Poliak  I 

70S 
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-1 

-.1 
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14 

+20 

+6.4 

Poliak  it  I 

85 

S2 

-13 
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Central  Trade  1450  13 

+64 

+4.6 

Koorp 

Clal  Industry 

no  trading 
420  1308 

+  19 

+4.7 

Clal  Ind  op  t 

1475 

41 

+55 

+3.9 

Tech  Res. 

so 
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_2 

-4.8 

Tech  Res.  op 

33 
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_■* 

-6.9 

Investment  Companies 
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IDB  Dev.  r 
Incoha  U.  I 

Incuha  H2» 

Elgar  r 
Elgar  h 
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Ellcmb 
Amissar 
Afikl 
Aflk.S 
Gahckl 
Israel  Corp.  I 
Israel  Corp.  5 
WoHsorrO.  I 
Wolfson  I  r 
Ampar 
Ampaop  I 
Ha  pod.  Inv.  r 
Leumi  Inv. 

Disc,  invest  r 
Disc,  invest  b 


227 

57 

O.C. 

_ 

1000 
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n.c. 

- 

173 

151 

-10 

-5.5 

70 

113 

D.C. 

- 

439 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

644 

140 

+  15 

+2.4' 

666 

10 

+14 

+22 

3800 

15 

+200 

+5.6 
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1 

n.c. 

— 

5200 

2 

n.c. 

- 
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12 

ILC. 

— 
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270 

-20 

-2.9 

315 

159 

+  14 

+4.7 

3300 

2 

+300 

+10 

1485 

44 

ILC. 

— 

1366 

70 

+2 

+2 

1845 

I 

+  15 

+.8 

1045 

5 

ILC. 

- 
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66 

-7 

-.8 
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-5 

-.3 

no  trading 


Mizrahi  inv. 

Mizrahi  122 

MizteHi  124 

Hironl 

Hi  ton  5 

Hironop 
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Exponop 

Jordan  ExpL 

JonJcnE.  op 

Claim 

Clal  50 

LandccoO.l 

Landcco03 

Landeeoop 

MagorO.I 

MagorOJ 

Ozlnv.O.l 

Oz  lv.  0.5 

Paz  Invest. 

Pama  0. 1 

PamaD.5 

Piryon 


Clever  Devices 
Clever  Dev.  op 
GahlTech.  1 
GalilTech.  op 

OilExpk 

Dekk  Expio.  1 
Delek  Expio.  5 
Oil  Exp!.  Paz 
Tcrail  I 
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Tcrod  op  1 

J.O.E.L 
J.O.E.L.  op  i 
M.G.N.  1 
M.G.N_5 

M. G.N.op 
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Sctsmkaop 
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N.  Amcr  1 
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N.  Amcr  op 
Naphta  r 
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Adgarop 
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N.  Amer  op.  2 
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— 

— 
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+7 

71 

45 

+4 
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38 
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_2 

-5 
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88 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 
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-1 
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-5 
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12 
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— 
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15 

+7 

+22 

86 

3 
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— 
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+24 
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40 

+9 

+4.5 
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40 

+9 
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90 
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+4 

+4.7 

4300 

32 

+20 
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34 

n.c. 

— 
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-5 
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-1 

-3 
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’  94 
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-1 

-1.1 
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- 

75 

144 

-5 

-6.3 

>ration 
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+35 

+4.5 
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-42 
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D.C. 

— 
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23 

+25 

+10 
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+1 

+1.4 

68 
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-I 

—2-2 

221 

237 

-17 

-7.1 
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156 

-24 

-12.4 
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225* 

+6 

+2.9 

96 

550 

+  1 

+1.1 

40 

286 

-8 

-16.7 

245 

105 

+7 

+2.9 

110 

180 

-4 

-33 

89 

118 

n.c. 

— 

279 

85 

n.c. 

— 

177 

96 

-5 

-2.8 

70 

53 

+2 

+2.9 

49 

102 

-7 

-12-5 

32000 

- 

ILC. 

‘  — 

408 

358 

+32 

+83 

292 

129 

n.c. 

- 

n  2701 

55 

+  1 

- 

40 

403 

-5 

-12.1 

+1.0 

Dexter  Chcm. 

168 

86 

ILC. 

_ 

Abbreviations: 

+4.8 

Fertilizer  0.1 

2500 

1 

+  158 

+6.8  - 

h.o. 

buyers  only 

n 

+  .8 

Fertilizer  03 

909 

76 

n.c. 

— 

sellers  only 

r 

+50 

Fertiliser  op 

630 

72 

+30 

+5.0 

d 

without  dividend 

h 

no  change 
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Attention  Exporters! 

Australian  importer  wishes  to  contact  manufacturers  with 
competitively  priced  goods,  proven  In  other  export  markets. 
Anything  considered  but  prefer  Items  suitable  for  supermarkets.' 
Import  or  agency  considered.  Director  staying  in  Israel  till  mid- 
August 

Phase  contact  052-SB6333-  to  arrange  an  appointment.  8un. 
through  Thura.,  8  a.m. -3  p.m. 


RENT  A  CAR 


ZOHJfR  n 


SpPC'a:  rates  for  lo~c 


JERUSALEM 
1  7S  Jafio  Rd 
13  King  David  S: 
TEL  AVIV 
1 43  H av-i.'k on  Si 

(3  Bog'^rihov  Si 

BNE1  SR  AK 
102  Rabbi  Akiva 


EILAT 

02  243302  Bcl  Hole! 

02  23440S  TETANY  A 

1  Ussisbk.r.  Si 
03  2331  79  HaIFA 
03  -47242  Hsmcginn- 
661031  2  TIBERIAS 
1  Eilat  Si 


059  76124 


053  42433 


0-1  532245  5 


067  21592 


03-797215 

03-700203 


BEN -GURION  AIRPORT 
Free  pick-up  £ind  delivery 


J  GIVE  SOLDIERS  LIFTS 


A  SOLID  INVESTMENT 
IN  OAK 


Old  Charm  faithfully 
reproduces  furniture  of  a 
bygone  age.  with  all  its 
ageless  beauty.  Using  finest 
selected  oak,  deep  rich 
carving  and  hand  waxing.  Old 
Charm  Tudor  Oak  Furniture 
with  a  complete  range  of  over 
100  pieces  gives  you  the 
finest  reproductions  for 
today's  home  and  at  less  cost  J 
than  its  splendour  implies.  It 
blends  equally  well  with 
period  or  contemporary 
decor.  See  Old  Charm 
yourself  in  Tudor  Brown, 
Light  or  Antique.  An 
extensive  display  of  Old 
Charm  can  be  viewed 
at  your  local 


'□In 

olphin 


53.  Sokolov  SU,  He«Hy« 
ted.  Zone  Rn'iutans 


TriL  052-81553 
Tet.  052-33688 


Monday,  August  6,  -1984  .  ThfcJerusalem.eost  .Pgge, Eight  , 


■\ri  Ruth 
fcditur  unc 
M.inueinc  Director 
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The  economy  waits 


L 


PRESIDENT  Chaim  Herzog's  decision  yesterday  to  charge 
Mr.  Shimon  Peres  with  forming  the  next  government  was  not 
unexpected.  The  line  up  of  the  various  small  parties  that  gained 
expression  in  their  recommendations  to  the  president  made  it 
plain  that  the  president  would  choose  Mr.  Peres.  On  the  basis 
of  these  same  consultations  Mr.  Herzog  also  added  the 
recommendation  that  Mr.  Peres  try  to  form  a  government  of 
national  unity. 

This  charge  is  probably  as  far  as  The  president  can  go  in 
interfering  with  the  constitutional  process  of  forming  a  new 
government.  The  Basic  Law:  Government  does  not  give  the 
president  the  power  to  attach  conditions  to  his  nomination  of 
the  Knesset  member  whom  he  asks  to  form  the  government, 
such  as  limiting  it  to  the  task  of  forming  only  a  government 
based  on  a  broad  coalition.  A  restriction  such  as  that,  were  it 
constitutionally  possible,  would  probably  have  reflected  the 
declared  stand  of  most  of  the  small  Knesset  factions,  at  least  for 
the  First  round  of  the  process  of  carv  ing  a  government  out  of  the 
splintered  wood  of  the  1 1th  Knesset. 

By  nominating  Mr.  Peres  to  be  the  first  to  attempt  to  put 
together  a  new  administration,  the  president  may  have  given 
him  a  marginal  advantage  in  setting  the  terms  on  which  a 
national  unity  government  may  be  formed,  though  if  Mapam 
insists  on  opposing  it  this  could  undercut  Labour's  chances. 
Thus  the  pariiamemarv-  deadlock  created  by  the  elections 
remains  basically  unchanged. 

The  most  popular  way  out  of  this  deadlock  is.  as  the  president 
recommended,  a  national  unity  government. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  point  of  a  national  unity 
government  is  not  to  pretend  to  a  consensus  that  does  not  exist 
and  to  deny  fundamental  differences:  it  is  to  shelve  these 
differences  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  specific  task. 

The  most  urgent  task  before  the  next  government,  whether 
based  on  a  broad  or  a  narrow  coalition,  it  to  extricate  the 
economy  from  its  present  perilous  state  -  and  the  point  of 
having  a  government  based  on  a  broad  coalition,  despite 
profound  differences  on  other  issues,  is  that  only  such  a 
government  has  a  chance  of  accomplishing  the  task  immediate¬ 
ly  before  it. 

Yet  there  should  be  clarity  about  what  and  what  not  to  expect 
from  a  national  unity  government.  A  coalition  of  the  Likud  and 
the  Alignment,  without  the  smaller  parties,  might  be  the  best  of 
all  possible  broad  coalitions.  That,  however,  is  unlikely. 
Neither  of  the  two  is  likely  to  abandon  its  past  and  potential 
future  allies  and  leave  them  out  in  the  cold.  Both  will  see  a 
broad  coalition  as  temporary,  and  both  will  therefore  look  over 
their  shoulders  to  the  small  parties.  The  latter  will,  as  before, 
exact  their  pound  of  flesh  for  joining  the  coalition. 

This  would  already  put  constraints  on  the  freedom  of 
economic  action  that  a  unity  government  would  have.  How  far 
it  would  be  able  to  go  in  reducing  expenditures  on  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  settlements,  for  example,  is  not  at  all  clear. 

What  all  the  constituent  parties  could  agree  upon  probably  is 
an  economic  policy  that  would  transfer  the  entire  bill  of  past 
policies  and  of  the  present  stalemate  to  rhe  civilian  economy. 
That  would  mean  a  sharp  reduction  of  personal  incomes 
through  higher  taxes  -  whether  fiscal  or  through  still  higher 
inflation,  at  least  as  an  initial  phase  of  stabilization.  It  would 
mean  cuts  in  social  welfare  and  reductions  in  domestic  expendi¬ 
ture  on  defence.  It  would  also  mean  a  rise  in  unemployment. 

If  Mr.  Peres  succeeds  in  forming  a  broad  coalition  govern¬ 
ment.  he  will  have  to  shoulder  the  unenviable  task  of  pushing 
through  such  an  economic  policy  -  the  only  one  on  which  such  a 
coalition  may  be  able  to  agree. 

Jt  is  not  necessarily  a  policy  which  the  Alignment  would  have 
adopted  had  it  been  able  to  form  a  stable  coalition  without 
the  Likud.  But  it  may  be  the  only  option  left. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


FIFTEEN  underpri¬ 
vileged  English  teenagers 
set  off  recently  on  a  spon¬ 
sored  eastern  odyssey  that  will  offer 
them  a  first-hand  view  of  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mongolia.  China  and 
Hongkong. 

The  youngsters  will  visit  nomadic 
tribesmen  in  Mongolia,  travel  by 
riverboat  down  the  Yangtse  and  are 
scheduled  to  meet  young  people 
throughout  their  26-dav  ‘  journey  of 
a  lifetime."  organizers  said. 

The  £25.000  trip  is  sponsored  by 
private  donations  from  various 
sources,  including  the  London  Fire 
Brigade,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

Most  of  the  youths  are  from  the 
London  area,  and  the  party  includes 
two  deaf  youths  and  an  epileptic. 
Though  most  of  them  are  unem¬ 
ployed  or  from  poor  London  dis¬ 
tricts.  they  all  worked  to  raise  £300 
each  to  contribute  to  the  trip. 

They  are  accompanied  by  two 
teachers  and  a  doctor. 


AMERICAN  Glynn 
“Scotty"  Wolfe,  an 
ordained  Baptist  minister 
who  is  recognized  by  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  as  the 
world's  most  married  man  among 
monogamous  societies,  has  filed  for 
his  26th  divorce,  and  is  looking  for 
his  27th  bride. 

Wolfe,  the  father  of  40  children, 
and  wife  No.  26,  Cristina  Sue 
Camacho  Wolfe,  were  married  in 
Las  Vegas  in  January.  He  blamed  a 
generation  gap  for  his  current  mat¬ 
rimonial  breakup. 

Wolfe.  76,  said  his  38-year-old 
wife  wasn't  home  most  of  the  time. 

“These  young  women  don’t  want 
to.  stay  home  and  wash  clothes  and 
do  the  ironing  and  sweep  the  floor." 
he  said. 

Wolfe  said  love  has  drawn  him  to 
the  alter  in  previous  marriages.  But 
he  is  courting  a  different  philosophy 
in  his  search  for  mate  No.  27. 

“All  I  need  now  is  a  wife."  he  said. 


p.s. 


AN  ESCAPE  ARTIST 
billed  the  “New  Houdini” 
was  hospitalized  with 
bums  recently  after  failing  to  free 
himself  of  handcuffs  and  chains 
while  surrounded  by  bales  of  blazing 
straw. 


Dashing  Dave  Danzig,  a  member 
of  a  circus  troupe  called  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  Lemmings,  trussed  him¬ 
self  up  during  a  performance  at  Lon¬ 
don’s  Battersea  Park,  lit  the  hay  and 
then  tried  to  extricate  himself. 


“Apparently,  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,”  said  a  Scotland  Yard  press 
officer.  Danzig  was  taken  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  hospital,  where  a  spokesman 
said  his  injuries  were  not  serious. 


It  was  Danzig's  first  performance 
in  a  four-city  nationwide  tour.  In 
other  feats,  Danzig  claims  to  have 
exploded  dynamite  tied  to  his  body, 
and  hammered  nails  up  his  nose. 


NEW  YORK  State  liquor 
licences  should  be  denied 
to  private  clubs  that  discri¬ 
minate  on  the  basis  of  religion,  sex. 
race  or  national  origin,  according  to 
the  NY  chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  which  is  lob¬ 
bying  the  government  on  the  issue. 

Bills  calling  for  sanctions  against 
social  clubs  that  maintain  discri¬ 
minatory  policies  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  State  Assem¬ 
bly.  but  these  initiatives  have  consis¬ 
tently  failed  to  win  state  senate 
approval.  The  AJC  notes  that  such 
clubs  are  important  places  for  the 
conduct  of  business  and  of  fostering 
professional  careers.  Thus  barring 
people  by  virtue  of  their  background 
could  mean  the  withholding  of  cer¬ 
tain  beneficial  privileges  and  violate 
the  law. 

The  AJC  hopes  that  the  threat  of 
"drying  up”  will  induce  the  clubs  to 
drop  their  discriminatory  practices. 

J.S.I 
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Drawing  distinctions 


Bv  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 


PRESIDENT  CHAIM  HERZOG 
last  week  performed  a  signal  service 
in  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  distinction 
between  Meir  Kahane's  Kadi  and 
Muhammad  Mi'ari's  Progressive 
List  for  Peace,  seeing  fit  to  inviie  the 
latter  to  the  traditional  post-election 
consultations  at  Beit  Hanassi.  while 
denying  the  privilege  to  the  former. 

Herzog's  action  has.  ineviiabiy. 
drawn  the  criticism  of  those  parties 
closest  to  Kahane  in  Israel's  political 
spectrum.  Tehiya’s  Geula  Cohen, 
for  example,  was  outraged  that  the 
president  was  not  willing  to  receive  a 
man  whose  main  fault,  according  to 
her.  is  that  "he  is  playing  into  the 
enemy’s  hands  through  his  exces¬ 
ses,"  and  yet  was  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  "the  enemy  himself." 

Others,  not  going  quite  so  far  as 
Cohen,  would  like  to  have  seen  both 
Kach  and  the  PLP  tarred  with  the 
same  brash.  Likud  newcomer  Gi¬ 
deon  Gadot  put  this  view  over  the 
weekend,  when  he  told  Israel  Radio 
that  democracy  has  a  right  to  protect 
itself  “both  against  Kahane’s  fascism 
of  the  right  and  against  Mi'ari's  fasc¬ 
ism  of  the  left." 

Even  former  Independent  Liberal 
MK  Gideon  Hausner.  a  man  not 
noted  for  rhetorical  excesses  of  this 
nature,  nevertheless  came  out  in 
support  of  the  substance  of  Gadot’s 
position  when  he  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  in  an  interview  published  on 
Friday  that  he  regretted  “the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  decision  that  allowed 
two  radical  parties  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum  to 
contest  the  elections." 

The  tendency  simply  to  view  Kach 
and  the  PLP  as  more  or  less  identic¬ 
al,  contrapuntal  phenomena  at  the 
two  opposite  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum  is.  in  fact,  extremely  pre¬ 


valent.  It  was  certainly  behind  the 
Central  Elections  Committee's  deri¬ 
sion  to  bar  them  both  from  contest¬ 
ing  the  election.  And  even  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court,  when  it  later  upheld  the 
appeals  of  both  lists  against  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Committee's  derision,  gave  the 
impression  of  applying  the  same 
kind  of  even-handedness  -  although 
in  the  Court's  case  it  may  well 
emerge,  when  it  finally  publishes  the 
reasoning  behind  its  derision,  that  it 
was  not  in  fact  equating  the  two 
parties 


ARE  KACH  and  the  PLP  in  fact 
simply  mirror  images  of  each  other 
which  deserve  the  same  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  society? 

Their  programmes  certainly  re¬ 
veal  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two:  Kach  openly  calls  for  a  Jewish 
state  in  the  whole  of  Eretz  Israel, 
'whose  Arab  population  is  to  be 
either  expelled  or  induced  to  leave 
by  being  reduced  to  the  state  of 
sub-human  drawers  of  water  and 
hewers  of  wood  for  their  Jewish 
masters:  the  PLP.  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  for  independent  Jewish  and 
Arab  states  living  in  peace  on  either 
side  of  the  1 967  boundary,  and  equal 
rights  for  those  Arabs  who  choose  to 
remain  in  Isrel. 


When  it  comes  to  declared  posi¬ 
tions.  then.  Kach -with  its  call  for  an 
Arabrein  Eretz  Israel  -  is  far  closer 
to  the  right  fringe  of  Palestinian 
diaspora  politics  represented  by 
Ahmad  Jibril  and  Sabri  al-Banna 
(Abu  Nidal)  -  with  their  call  for  a 
Judenrein  Palestine  -  than  it  is  to  the 
PLP. 

Few  doubt  that  Kahane  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sincere  when  it  comes  to  his 
programme:  no-one  is  suggesting 


that  it  is  merely  a  facade  for  some 
kind  of  secular,  democratic  state. 
When  it' comes  to  Mi'ari.  however, 
many  Israelis,  following  Tehiya's 
lead’  openly  doubt  that  his  platform 
accurately  reflects  his  true  inten¬ 
tions:  they  feel  it  is  just  a  front, 
designed  first  to  dismember  and  then 
to  weaken  Israel  in  preparation  for 
its  final  liquidation. 

Proof  of  the  PLP's  "true  inten¬ 
tions."  according  to  this  view,  are  its 
open  contacts  with  the  PLO.  with 
much  being  made  of  its  quest  for 
Yasser  Arafat's  public  endorsement 
(which  it  failed  to  get)  prior  to  the 
election.  What  is  ignored  is  that  the 
PLP  was  anglingfor  Arafat's  support 
of  Us  position,  and  not  expressing  its 
support  for  the  PLO's  position.  This 
is.  in  feet,  consistent  with  the  PLP's 
stand  that  everything  must  be  done 
to  win  over  the  PLO  towards  sup¬ 
porting  territorial  compromise  by 
strengthening  those  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  who  are  prepared  to  consider 
such  a  solution  against  those  who 
reject  it  outright. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  Mi’ari's 
association  with  the  ai-Ard  party 
outlawed  in  1966.  in  an  attempt  to 
impugn  his  legitimacy.  But  while  his 
past  association  with  an  outlawed 
organization  does  make  Mi'ari  a 
legitimate  subject  for  close  scrutiny, 
it  does  not  a  priori  stigmatize  him  as 
an  enemy  of  the  state.  And  nothing 
be  has  either  said  or  done  aver  the 
past  two  decades  has  provided  the 
security  forces  with  concrete  proof 
that  he  i$.  indeed,  a  security  risk. 

Much  was  made  during  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Election  Committee’s  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  “secret  security  file”  on 
Mi'ari  and  his  party.  But  this,  if 
indeed  it  exists  at  all,  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  either  to  induce  Defence 
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Minister  Moshe  Arens  to  declare  the 
PLP  an  illegal  organization  under 
Regulation  84  of  the  1945  Emergen¬ 
cy  Regulations,  or  to  induce  the 
Supreme  Court  to  uphold  die  com¬ 
mittee's  derision  in  respect  ,  of  the 
PLP. 


IN  THE  FINAL  analysis,  both  Kach 
and  the  PLP  have  to  be  judged  on 
their  declared  position  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  -  and  not  on  unfounded  suspi¬ 
cions  of  “hidden  motives”  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Plainly,  given  political  realities  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  any  Arab  list 
will  inevitably  be  in  some  way  sus¬ 
pect  ,  and  it  is  legitimate  that  it 
should  come  in  for  close  scrutiny  on 


PRESIDENT  Chaim  Herzog  yester¬ 
day  asked  Labour’s  Shimon  Peres  to 
try  his  hand  at  forming  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  Still,  the  prevailing  atmos¬ 
phere  today  is  of  fright.  People  are 
scared  —  not  that  Peres  and  the 
Labour  Alignment  will  be  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  not  that  the  Likud 
under  Yitzhak  Shamir  will  be  the 
government.  They  are  scared  that 
there  may  be  no  government  at  all. 

A  government  can  be  formed. 
That  won't  be  a  problem.  Feverish 
negotiations  are  going  on  all  the 
time.  Every  kind  of  coalition  is 
under  consideration:  narrow,  broad 
and  wall-to-wall. 

But  nothing  is  concluded  as  yet. 
Why  does  it  all  take  so  long?  Be¬ 
cause  the  negotiating  groups  put 
party  before  country,  and  that  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  crisis,  of  a  kind  we  have 
never  had  before. 

It  began  four  months  ago,  when 
the  election  campaign  opened.  The 
cabinet  stopped  serving  the  country 
and  started  serving  the  Likud.  It  had 
previously  fuelled  inflation  by 
’’printing”  money  in  enormous 
quantities.  The  urgent  need  was  to 
prim  less;  Yigael  Cohen-Orgad  said 
so. 

He  proceeded  to  print  more.  He 
and  his  colleagues  froze  the  price  of 
basic  commodities,  in  order  to  ing¬ 
ratiate  themselves  with  the  voting 
public.  The  aim  was  to  win  max¬ 
imum  ballots  for  the  Likud. 

They  consequently  increased  the 
outlay  on  subsidies  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  and  the  budget 


Running  scared 


By  DAVID  KRIVINE 


deficit  ballooned,  aggravating 
Israel's  economic  plight,  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  electoral  advantage. 

Now  the  foreign  currency  reserves 
have  dropped  below  the  danger 
point.  The  Treasury  is  desperately 
introducing  stop-gap  measures,  until 
there  is  a  government  capable  of 
taking  over.  But  there  is  no  govern¬ 
ment,  the  parties  have  no  time  for 
that.  They  are  busy  negotiating. 


WHAT  EXACTLY  are  people 
scared  of?  Several  things:  first,  that 
the  politicians  will  go  on  negotiating 
while  the  economy  disintegrates. 
Both  big  parties  are  ready  for  a 
government  of  national  unity.  They 
talked  about  it  together  last  week,  at 
the  King  David  Hotel.  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir.  the  leader  of  the  Likud,  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  it  be 
headed  by  Labour. 

3ut  the  unification  is  not  happen¬ 
ing  so  far.  and  Rabbi  Avraham  Sha- 
pira  of  Agudat  Yisrael.  no  novice  in 
inter-factional  bargaining,  says  it 
won’t  happen  at  all.  The  politicians 
have  too  many  fish  to  fry. 

’  Both  big  parties  prefer  a  small 
coalition  from  which  the  other  big 
party  is  excluded:  and  that  is  the 


public's  second  fear.  Likud  and 
Labour  are  busy  with  another  set  of 
backroom  transactions.  Who  are 
they  conferring  with  this  time?  The 
small  three-man.  two-mar.  and  one- 
man  factions.  Subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion:  who  can  bribe  those  diminutive 
groups  more  at  the  taxpayers'  ex¬ 
pense. 

And  not  only  the  taxpayer.  The 
religious  parties  want  a  Who-is-a- 
Jew  law  passed  which  will  effectively 
excommunicate  (as  far  as  Israel  is 
concerned)  the  millions  of  Liberal 
and  Reform  Jews  abroad. 

.Such  a  measure  would  be  calami¬ 
tous,  Labour  has  said  so  repeatedly. 
But  the  Likud  will  agree  to  it.  and  as 
to  Labour,  who  knows?  Reports 
have  it  that  they  may  do  so  as  well. 


THE  THIRD  FEAR  rampant 
among  the  public  is  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  set  np  which  cannot 


govern.  Suppose  either  Likud  or 
Labour  manage  to  line  up  enough 
supporters  (at  whatever  co$t)togive 
them  a  majority,  and  they  set  up  a 
mini-coalition. 

The  danger  is  not  that  it  may  be  a 
Likud-dominated  coalition  (which 
930.000  voters  would  abhor),  or  a 
Labour-dominated  coalition  (which 
800,000  voters  would  detest).  The 
danger  is  worse  than  that*  it  is  the 
probable  emergence  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  national  paralysis. 

Its  task  would  be  to  introduce  a 
programme  of  economic'  retrendt- 
jnent  causing,  initially  at  least,  wider 
spread  unemployment,  those  mea¬ 
sures  will  be  fought  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  opposition. 

To  enforce  them  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  will  depend  on  the  support  of 
factions  like  the '  NRP,  Shas  and 
Tami,  who  do  not  want  to  court 
unpopularity.  Some  of  their  suppor¬ 


ters  wifi  become  jobless  and  will 
make  it  dear  to  their  representatives 
how  they  feel  about  it. 

Why  should  minor  partiamentary 
groups  imperil  their  already  modest 
electoral  backing  by  taking  respon- 
sibhty  for  policies  hammered  out  by 
the  big  party  V  policies  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  status  of 
religion  or  the  status  of  the  Sephar¬ 
dim?  -.V  ' 


READERS'  LETTERS 


POLLS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  I  refer  to  Philip  Gillon’s 
Telereview  of  July  .27.  Nobody 
should  expect  a  poll  to  predict 
whether  party  X  will  receive  exactly 
98,453  votes  and  what  problems  will 
arise  from  this. 

Anybody  with  common  sense 
knows  that  polls  can  only  predict 
general  trends,  i.e.  whether  the  gap 
between  the  main  parties  will  be 
13-15  mandates,  or  three  to  four.  In 
this.  Mr.  Smith  was  astonishingly 
accurate  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  reason  to  ridicule  him. 

REU\'EN  MANNHEIM 

Nahariva. 


PERES  MUST  GO 


To  The  Ediior  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  - 1  have  just  been  listening  to 
the  Israeli  election  results  over 
Radio  London  and  I  was  shocked  to 
bear  them. 


If  Peres  could  not  beat  the  Likud 
decisively  after  the  Lebanon  fiasco, 
after  400  per  cent  inflation,  after  the 
moral  breakdown  of  the  country,  he 
should  give  up  the  leadership.  To 
lose  one  election  is  bad  luck,  to  lose 
two  elections  is  worse,  but  to  lose 
three  elections  is  proof  that  he  has 
had  it. 

WILLIE  GERTLER 

London. 


Ezrath  Torah  of  America  in  Ikael 


cordially  invites  all  its  friends 
to  participate  in  our 


Seventieth 

Anniversary  Banquet 


on  Thursday ,  August  9,  1984 
(11  Menahem  Av,  5744) 
at  6 p.m.  at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton  Hotel. 


Due  te  postal  delays,  many  invitations  did  not  reach 
their  destination  in  time. 

We  therefore  issue  a  special  call  to  our  friends  arriving 
from  abroad  these  days, 
to  accept  this  invitation,  and  call  in  their 
reservations  by  phone: 


Tel.  02-810714,  820711. 


RENT-A-CAR 


¥flOM  $6  PER 


All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar  Ha  atzma  ut. 
Net  any  a. 

Tel.  053-31831  {day) 
053 -2 5763  (night) 


Charter  Flight  Regulations 
Will  Not  Harm 
Tourism  to  Israel 


The  contention  of  charter  flight  operators- that  applying  the  charter 
flight  regulations,  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  will  harm  tourism  to  Israel  -  is  unfounded  and  contrary  to  the 
facts. 


The  charter  flight  regulations  were  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
1982;  the  prohibition,  applying  to  certain  destinations  only,  on 
"mixing"  passengers  in  the  same  plane,  is  only  one  feature  of  these 
regulations.  They  were  drawn  up,  after  the  Minister  of  Transport  had 
consulted  with  all  sections  of  the  airline  and  tourism  branches 
affected.  '  ^  . 

The  regulations,  as  published,  are  much  more  moderate  $ban  those 
previously  in  force;  they  contain  far  reaching  relaxations  of  the 
conditions  applying  to  charter  flight  organizers.  -  ^  ;  \;*r  f 

Using  Atarot  Airport,  near  Jerusalem,  as  the  terminal  for  charter 
flights  is  an  additional  concession,  intended  to  allow  charter  flight 
operators  to  avoid  the  limitation  placed  on  "mixed?'; flights.  This  use 
of  Atarot  is,  however,  intended  only  for  passengers  who  express  a 
preference  for  flying  from  Jerusalem.  The  "forced"  flying  to  Atarot  of 
passengers  with  tickets  for  flights  out  of  Ben-Gurion  Airport,  and; 
then  back  to  Ben-Gurion  Airport,  is  an  unacceptable  misapplication 
of  this  regulation.  •  :  ;  r  \ 

Charter  flight  operators  in  Israel  who  maintain  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
regulation  prohibiting  mixed  flights,  they  must  cancel  flights  to 
Israel,  operate  flights  under  identical  conditions,  wrth  np  mixing  of 
passenger  types,  to  other  destinations  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  ' 
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ffie  part  of  tbe  security  forces. 

But  in  ti»e,  absence  of  any  hard  and 
fast  evidence  suggest! ng  that  such  a 
party  is  indeed  an  immediate  and 
.obvious  security  risk,  it  should  be 
given  die  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  its 
programme  taken  as  a  bona  fide 
refaction  of  its  intentions. ' 

For  once  we  give  in  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  distrust  the  motives  of  any 
Arab  'party  simply  because  it  is 
’  Arab^  we  will  find  ourselves  bn  the 
dippery  slope  that  -brings  us  ever 
closer  to  at  position  where  distinc¬ 
tions  between  ourselves  and  the  tikes 
of  Kahane  are  reduced  to  degree 
rather  than  . principle-  • 

-  The  writer  is  The  Jerusalem  Posti 
Middle  East  affairs  reporter.  'V 


THE  NATIONAL  interest  requires 
that  Labour  and  Likud  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  together  or  without  the  partj- 
-rripation  of  the  other  factions,  and 
that  they  pass  an  electoral  reform 
law.  to  make  sure  that  no  govern¬ 
ments  of  national  unity  are  neededin 
tfaefiznre. . 

-  They  should  enact  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  economic  reform  programme  as 
well  andthen.  when  the  wont  is  over 
asd  things  start  looking  up,  dissolve 
forquzck  elections. 

.  .  Tfeal  is  whaf  titer  two  big  parties 
would-  do-  if  they  bad-the  national 
interest  at  heart.  But there-inayfre 
no  such  government  of  national 
salvation.  That  is  why  the  public  is  so 
seared. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  editorial  staff. 
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The  prohibition  of  mixed  flights  is  intended  to  encouragethe  charter 
companies  to  bring  tourists  from  destinations  not  appearing  in  the 
flight  schedules  of  the  regular  airlines,  including  Ej  All  - 


The  regular  airlines  maintain  regular,  year  round  passenger  services 
to  and  from  Israel,  irrespective  of  seat  occupancy:  These  companies 
invest  vast  sums  in  their  sales  infrastructure,  in  Israel  and  through* 
out  the  world. 


We  are  confident  that  applying  the  regulations;  as  directed  by  the  -*J 
Supreme  Court,  will  bring  order  into  air  |ra$sen^rtran^^ 
distortions  in  trading  practices,  agd increase  the  fiow  of touri^s  to  ; 
Israel.  .  ...  ’ '  •  -  -•  c-'.-V  :  •  ' 
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